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ON WITH THE 


NEW HATE. 


—Leonard Raven-Hill, in Punch (London). 
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THE ITALIAN DISASTER 


HE COLLAPSE OF ITALY’S EASTERN FRONT is 

disheartening to the Allies, says the Indianapolis News, 

“not because it points to their defeat, but because it 
postpones their victory.” In all sections of the country we find 
our press discussing this staggering and unexpected blow to our 
hopes in a tone not of pessimism, but of increased seriousness 
and grim determination. ‘‘The Italian disaster will unhappily 
prolong the war, but it is not going to change the result one jot, 
if that result can be assured by the United States,’’ declares the 
Chicago Tribune, one of the nation’s most influential and repre- 
sentative newspapers. And it adds: ‘‘The Stars and Stripes are 
in the trenches to-day and they are going forward there, not 
back, forward till the enemy’s power is beaten down and he is 


ready for peace for all time.” ‘‘The news from Italy should 
intensify our work of mobilizing and organizing our forces for 
efficient fighting,’’ says the St. Louis Post Dispatch, for “‘all that 
Germany does we must undo and all our Allies leave undone we 
must do.”” The lesson we must take to heart, says the Pitts- 
burg Chronicle Telegraph, is that ‘‘Germany is making a fight 
toa finish and America must deliver the knock-out blow.” Just 
as the collapse of Russia threw an additional burden on America, 
so does this Italian defeat, remarks the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
which adds: ‘There can, of course, be only one ending to the 
struggle, but it is going to take every ounce of effort and power 
we can put forth to compass that end with expedition and 
thoroughness.”’ ‘*The German victory, then,”’ affirms the Man- 
chester, N. H., Union, ‘‘is a soul-stirring call to reaffirmation of 
high purpose to see this thing through at all costs and for any 
length of time, a call to unyielding refusal to consider the spu- 
rious peace offers concocted behind the German lines, and a call to 
accelerated war-effort in the United States, where the weapons 
are being forged that are to win liberty’s war for existence.” 

While many papers share the Boston News Bureau’s opinion 
that this stroke at Italy ‘“‘may well be the desperate gambler’s 
last great'stake,’’ they do not blink the seriousness of the situation 
nor shut their eyes to the ominous possibilities if fortune should 
favor the gambler. Among these possibilities, they note, are: 
the elimination of Italy from the war; a Teutonic invasion of 
southern France through northern Italy; and the undermining 
of the Allied morale through the strengthening of the seditious 
and antiwar elements in the nations arrayed against Germany. 
Dark enough, they admit, are such unescapable certainties of the 
situation as the enhanced prestige of the German Army and the 
German Government; the political strength added to the junker 
and Pan-German forces in Germany; the revival of Austria’s 
fainting war-spirit, and the stiffening of Turkey and Bulgaria 
in their support of Prussianism. On the military side alone, they 
go on to say, it would be folly to belittle a blow that in eight days 
cost Italy 180,000 prisoners, 1,500 guns, and positions which 
Cadorna’s troops had fought laboriously for two years to gain. 
They do not, however, concede the claim of the Bremen Weser 
Zeitung, which declares that ‘‘the most pessimistic Germans must 
tow see that Germany is strong enough to win peace by force.” 

This tremendous Austro-German thrust into Italy, declares 
the Berlin Vorwdrts, “‘was not undertaken in an aggressive 
spirit with the object of conquest, but solely to bring peace 
nearer.” And in the Brooklyn Eagle we read: 

“It is a part of the German peace offensive and is aimed at 
Italy because of internal conditions there. The same Teutonic 
influences that have been at work elsewhere have had a mea: ure 


of success in Italy. The peace intrigue that was defeated in 
France, that was only partly ‘successful in Russia, and failed 
miserably in the United States and in England has been more 
fruitful in Italy. 

““We do not know the full story of Italy’s struggle, but behind 
the fall of the Boselli Government was much more than the 
Italian defeat on the Isonzo. The Pope’s peace proposal, which 
produced negative results elsewhere, was a powerful instrument 
put into the hands of the pacifists and pro-Germans in Italy. 
Terrible economic conditions have added to the strength of 
this element, which has made the most of every disturbance, and 
particularly the bread riots in Turin during the summer. 

“All these factors have played their part in weakening the 
Government and in strengthening the hands of certain un- 
scrupulous politicians who have been ready to betray Italy to the 
Germans ever since they were defeated in their efforts to keep 
Italy out of the war. The real danger to Italy and to the 
Entente springs from this condition, rather than from any 
military daniage the Austro-German forces are capable of in- 
flicting. If the peace offensive at home can be overcome 
and Italy can quench the treacherous back-fire that is 
burning behind her lines, the military defense. of the country 
may be left to General Cadorna. Properly supported by 
his Allies and a loyal Government, the Italian commander will 
save Italy.” 


Admitting that “here is a Teuton:victory which can not be 
minimized,” the Boston Transcript says: 


“In a single day, as it were, the Italians’ efforts of two years 
have been swept away, their armies on the Julian front have been 
captured -or broken to pieces, their whole line southward to the 
Adriatic has been shaken and put in danger of early destruction, 
and the Venetian plain, at least as far as the Tagliamento River, 
which seems indeed providentially drawn across the province of 
Udine as a possible defense for Venice, given over to the enemy. 
Nor do the possibilities of this victory of the Teutons end with 
the tactical advantage which they have gained. By it the 
drooping loyalty of the Austrians and Hungarians to the tyran- 
nical rule of Berlin will be revived, and the growing rebelliousness 
of the Slavic peoples of Austria-Hungary will be subdued. The 
courage of the German people will be renewed, and all present 
hope of separating them from their Kaiser paralyzed. For the 
time being, and unless the fine resolution and the inherited magic 
of command of King Victor Emmanuel can succeed in rallying his 
troops and his people, the Italians are put in the miserable 
position of the Russians.’ To the German people the Berlin 
Government will be able to represent the British and French suc- 
cesses before Ypres and Laon as of no comparative consequence. 
The victory opens the way for not merely a campaign of Belgian 
ravage in Venetia, but for a German campaign of disintegrating 
intrigue and bribery in all the Allied countries. ; 

‘It is proper to note all these elements: of encouragement to 
the German, side in the victory on the Italian front. But 
it would be base to yield in any degree whatsoever to the 
menace of them: Did France yield when her beaten armies 
poured in upon Paris after their defeat at Mons and Charleroi? 
Did not French and British resolution, ‘bravery, and resource 
then rally for a noble effort, which hurled back the Germans 
to the Aisne? Was not that German success the very thing 
that united France and Britain? Did the German rush into 
France have any other effect in this country than to intensify 
American sympathy with France and prepare the way for our 
eventual entrance into the war on her side? Not otherwise 
ean be the effect of the dreadful Italian reverse on the Allied, 
and particularly the American, support of Italy. ...... 

‘It is a time to double every effort. It is an emergency that 
must be met. Tactically, we may hope that in some measure 
the disaster may be redeemed. The line of the Tagliamento 
may be held through the restorative effort of the brave young 
King’s genius. There is a limit to the expenditure of German 
man-power possible on this line, with Haig and Pétain pressing 
to fresh victories in the West. A new chapter of success 
may open for the Allies in France and Belgium and even in 
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CADORNA, 
: Who lost in a week the fruits of two 
years’ fighting. 





UNDER THE TEST. 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


LEADERS IN THE GREAT BATTLE THAT MAY. sPROVE THE CRISIS OF THE WAR. 


MACKENSEN, 


Who now strikes at Italy as he struck at 
Servia, Roumania, and Russia. 











Macedonia. It is time to fight, to organize, to push, to pay. 
The eventual victory must and will be won.” 

As an almost immediate sequel to Mackensen’s terrific drive 
against Italy eomes Russia’s virtual withdrawal from the war. 
This was revealed in Premier Kerensky’s statement, through 
the Associated Press, on November 2, that Russia, worn out 
by the strain, “‘claims as her right that the other Allies now 
should shoulder the burden of the war.’’ Commenting on this, 
a Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Sun says: 

“‘No doubt exists in Allied quarters that the first great Entente 
Power to enter the war is quitting. Whether she will make a 
separate peace or merely remain inactive until spring, informa- 
tion available here does not make clear. 

“‘Russia’s decision to cease active participation in the war 
is believed to have been reached some time ago. There have 
been closely veiled intimations in some Allied quarters for 
several days that Russia had decided to quit and that Germany 
knew it before the Kaiser swung his legions from the Russian 
front to northern Italy to support the Austrians in the great 
drive against Cadorna.” 

In Italy, on the other hand, public opinion seems to be solidi- 
fied instead of demoralized by the invasion—a unity symbolized 
by the new Coalition Cabinet under Premier Orlando. The 
Italian comment that reaches us, moreover, reflects nothing 
but confidence and determination; and an Associated Press dis- 

“patch from the Italian front drops this remarkable hint of actual 
benefits accruing to the Allied cause: 

‘‘While the horrors of the recent experience stand out boldly 
to those who went through it, yet this is offset by the magnitude 
of the beneficial military and strategic results accomplished. 

**Exactly what these are can not even be hinted at for the pres- 
ent, but the main fact is that another wall—another line of steel— 
will face the enemy and all Europe and America are now doing 
their part to second Italy’s tremendous task.” 

“It is easy to come down to the plains!—it is not so easy to 

get back again,” remarks Capt. Lamberto Vannutelli, of the 
Italian Embassy at Washington. And General Corsi, the 

'. famous military critic of the Rome Tribuna, reminds us that the 
‘lines of communication through the Alps will soon be covered 
deep with snow, while the Allies will have the plains of Italy at 
their back. 

All sections of Italy have been welded together and political 
antagonism supprest, reports the Milan correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph. . Dispatches from Rome claim that 


even in retreat the Italian forces have 


‘ 


‘inflicted terrible losses 
on.the enemy and captured thousands of prisoners,” the number 


_of Germans killed in the great battle on the Bainsizza Plateau 


alone being placed at 30,000. The French and British troops 
rushed to the support of Italy report that they found the Italian 
armies ‘‘stronger materially and morally than had been expected 
in view of their reverses in the mountain sector,” and in the semi- 
official Giornale d’Italia (Rome) we read: 


“The Entente immediately understood that at Friuli will be 
decided not only the Italian war but the European War. Before 
the imposing concentration of German, Austrian, and even 
Bulgarian and Turkish forces, there have been hurried to our 
battle-fields Franco-English soldiers to defend by the side of 
our Army the future of world democracy.” 


Turning again to the statement of General Corsi as cabled to 
the New York World, we read: 


“The enemy in launching his offensive must have decided on 
three objectives, one of tactics, one of strategy, and one of 
politics, deriving his success from the strategical objective. He 
took advantage of the Tolmino door to break through our lines 
on the middle lower Isonzo, and with a maximum expenditure of 
effort succeeded in this plan. He hoped to achieve also a poli- 
tical objective in the dissolution of the Italian Army and the 
weakening of the national resistance. This strategical political 
offensive induced the enemy to employ all. the strength he could 
assemble, otherwise the enormous Austro-German-Turkish-Bul- 
garian effort could not be explained. 

“The enemy, however, has not achieved the result he expected, 
since the withdrawal of the Italian Army was successful. ..... ° 

‘*With the entrance into action of the Italian cavalry, the com- 
mand announces sticcessful maneuvers carried out by the horse, 
which, for the first time, appears to be playing an important réle 
in the war since the battle of Charleroi. 

“‘Prompt, resolute decision has been shown by the nation, 
afflicted with sorrow, but firm and determined to fight until final 
victory shall have been obtained. 

‘“‘The Austro-German offensive has entered upon a new phase, 
in which the fighting is being conducted in the open, and in this 
phase the measure of the enemy will be taken by the Entente 
Powers, and a decisive battle on the plains is probable. . . 

“‘Whatever the number of Italians taken prisoner, the strength 
of the army of General Cadorna has not been weakened. It 
must not be forgotten, in fact, that Italy has under the colors 
more than 3,000,000 men. As for guns that the Austro-Germans 
claim’ to have captured, they only represent the production of a 
few weeks of the munitions-factories of our Allies.” 


Gen. Pasquale Tozzi, head of the Italian military mission to 
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the United States, is convinced, according to the Washington 
correspondents, that the invaders will be stopt at the Tagliamento 
line; altho Berlin claims to have captured already several im- 
portant bridge-heads on that river. “‘The supreme command 
is looking forward, not backward,’’ says a dispatch from Italian 
headquarters, which adds: “‘War is a game, and if the enemy 
gives a hard blow, you must give a harder counter-blow.”” “Both 
country and army have the firm and unanimous will to fight 
and win with sure faith in victory,’ declares Count di Cellere, 
Italian Ambassador at Washington. Premier Orlando, in a 
telegram assuring General Cadorna that this terrific Teutonic 
blow “‘has not curbed our spirit nor broken up the inner strength 
of the country,”’ speaks of the “‘ victory which ean not fail us.” 
And Premier Lloyd George affirms -his confidence that “Italy 
and her Allies will not only stem the tide of the enemy advance, 
but in due course will roll it back forever.” 

‘“‘The Germans beckon us to the Italian front, and with a 
very hearty good-will we shall oblige them,”’ remarks the military 
correspondent of the London Times, while from the Associated 
Press correspondent at Cadorna’s headquarters comes the state- 
ment that ‘‘another wall will face the enemy,” and that “‘all 
Europe and America are now doing their part.”” «These words 
are interpreted by the New York Times. to mean that the Allies 
will now seek a military decision on the Italian instead of ,the 
French and Belgian front: 

“It seems certain that the Allies at their Paris ‘conférence 
have decided on nothing less than the transference of the.winter’s 
warfare from Flanders and the Aisne to Italy. They will hold 
their lines in the north, of course, and continue to pound the 
enemy there; but Germany has offered=them the opportunity 
to face a German army [fin the open; before it ean dig in, and 
without doubt great French and British armies will be sent to 
Italy with the idea of striking the smashing blow there. And 
it is to be borne in mind that if a German army is ‘smashed in 
Italy, the smashing can be followed up as it: can not be .on the 
Aisne or at Verdun. If the Germans can be driven baék in 
Italy they can be followed; they can be followed to enemy 
territory. The German drive at Italy was a calamity, but it 
has in it the possibility of a blessing. If that German army can 
be defeated, it can be routed, it can be driven home; whereas, 
a German defeat in Flanders or France offers no such possibility. 

“Thus it seems probable that the whole aspect of the war may 
have been changed in the twinkling of an eye; that the Allies 
have the intention of making Italy the great battle-ground for 
the defeat of Germany; and it certainly seems that their op- 
portunities on such a battle-ground are very much greater than 
they could become for a long time in the northern field. 

“There is every reason to expect that, with unified Italy at 
his back, Cadorna will perform his task of holding the Germans 
either at his present line or at some other until Italy’s Allies 
ean have their men and supplies on the spot in sufficient force 
toturn northern Italy into the place where the issue of the 
war can be fought.”’ 


The Springfield Republican also recognizes the possibility 
that “the military center of gravity may abruptly shift to the 
plains of northern Italy, where history has so often been decided, 
and where winter need bring no slackening whatever in the 
intensity of the struggle.”’ 

The great lesson of the Italian disaster for the Allies, according 
to Mr. Frank H. Simonds, military expert of the New York 
Tribune, is the need to pool military resources, centralize 
control, and frame a concerted program. All Germany’s 
victories during this war, he reminds us, have been due to the 
ability of the High Command to concentrate its forces and stake 
all on a single blow, while ‘‘so far the Allies have been unable 
to attain a similar unity of purpose.’’ Recalling Napoleon’s 
insistence on unity of command and concentration of effort, 
Mr. Simonds says: 

“Through all the period of his great wars Napoleon fought 
coalitions and alliances. His victories in the early period of the 
Empire were won with inferior numbers under conditions which 
should have produced victory for his opponents. Austerlitz 


was possible because of division in the counsel of Russian and 


Austrian leaders. It was not until 1813 that his opponents 
learned to act together with any measure of coherence, and as late 
as the Marne campaign of 1814 division of forces gave Napo. 
leon his last victories and almost enabled him ‘to triumph oyep 
vast. numbers when his armies had been reduced to a handful. 

‘“We have always known that the Germans were close students 
of the Napoleonic warfare, and from the very outset of this 
war their operations have been conducted on the Napoleonic 
scale and with the Napoleonic principles in mind. Whether 
German armies have been acting alone or have been joined with 
Austrian, Bulgarian, or Turkish armies, the German Genera] 
Staff has been the master, as was Napoleon in the days when he 
drew armies not alone from smaller subject states, but even 
from Prussia, to serve with his own Grand Army. The result 
has been, inthe case of Germany, as in the case of Napoleon, 
that. the’ whole, striking forees. have been concentrated on a 
single-point, sometimes with fatal consequences to the enemy, 
never without carrying immediate and deadly peril not alone 
to the armies, but to the whole-existence of a hostile nation. 

‘““Going backward to the beginning of the war, one sees that 
the Germans struck at France with all their forces, after supe- 
rior preparation, possessing troops better equipped, provided 
with better artillery; and, ‘like their commanders, animated 
with the determination to ‘destroy at a single thrust. 

‘*French strategy availed to parry the blow at the Marne 
and pinned down the German attack at the Yser, but German 
High Command was thereafter able to forge a new thunderbolt 
against Russia, which eventually destroyed Russian military 
power and for all practical’ purposes put Russia out of the war, 
The ‘blow at Servia accomplished the same thing on a smaller 
scale. The blow directed at France at Verdun was for exactly 
the-same purpose, altho it failed. The blow that has now 
fallen upon Italy has the same character, the same purpose, and 
has‘ had great initial success. 

‘‘Now;~ when one sets against this policy the Allied policy 
of three years of conflict one sees clearly why superior ultimate 
resources and devotion not less great have failed so far to wina 
decisive victory.. While the conflict was between France and 
Germany in the Marne campaign there was unity of command 
on the Allied side, and this unity of command enabled France 
to save Europe. But after the Marne and the Yser there begins 
a long period in which we have side-shows—the wasting of scanty 
British numbers at Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia, the transfer 
of French and British troops to Saloniki, the collapse of Russia 
in 1915, due in the first instance to the inability of the Allies in 
the West to occupy German troops on their front, and we are now 
seeing the defeat of Italy because of the failure of Russia.” 


In the long run the coalition against Napoleon triumphed, in 
spite of all handicaps, just as the coalition against Germany 
must triumph. Mr. Simonds, however, seems to still expect 
the decision on the French and Belgian front: 


“Even were Italy to be crusht, Germany could not win the 
war against Britain, France, and the United States, unless 
these three nations should consent to give up a struggle which 
they could not lose if it were pursued. Russia and Italy, even 
if Italy were permanently removed from the war now, have 
lasted long enough to destroy Austria’s value as an ally to 
Germany, and Germany must stand or fall alone in a battle 
with three nations, two of which in wealth and in population 
vastly exceed the Kaiser’s empire. 

“‘Napoleon failed at the task which the Kaiser has under- 
taken. Louis XIV. failed, with better initial advantages, 
against a Europe more completely disorganized. Nothing is 
more eloquently illustrative of the situation than the fact that 
every German success is immediately used in Berlin and else- 
where by every German agent as the basis of the flotation of 
peace propaganda. 

“‘On the other hand, it is plain that German defeat will be 
tremendously delayed if the French, the British, and the Ameri- 
can High Commands, together with the Italian, if Italy is to 
remain a belligerent, as one should now believe, do not imitate 
the German method and measurably, at least, seek to achieve 
unity of command in all directions and concentration of resources 
on a single front. If Italy can now be saved and the enemy 
pinned down at the Tagliamento, Italian man-power should 
thereafter be joined to French, British, and American on the 
Belgian and French fronts, and the campaign of 1918 should 
see the concentration of every man and every gun available in 
a final effort to break the military power of Germany, as Ger- 
many has sought to break the military power of each one of her 
foes separately.” 
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*QVER THE TOP” WITH MEN AND MONEY 


tT WAS LATE AFTERNOON of the last day for Liberty 
I Loan subscriptions. In all our cities hoarse and weary 

workers for the Loan, tired bank-clerks giving up their 
Saturday half-holiday for the cause, citizens crowding to buy 
bonds at the last minute, other citizens till then deaf to the call 
to buy, all were suddenly thrilled by the appearance of news- 
paper extras telling that American soldiers had gone into the 
first-line trenches and had opened fire on the Kaiser’s minions. 
All that evening till the 
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around the track, and the heart-in-the-mouth rush for the tape 
are characteristic of the national temper. Why, knowing that 
it is always so with us, there nevertheless should be an interval 
of low spirits and doubt is a psychological problem that is 
interesting without being important. Before the opening 
of the Loan one might have drawn up a complete time-schedule 
for the four weeks: so many days we shall be buoyant; on this 
date we shall begin to have our doubts; on this date we shall 
begin to be seriously alarmed; on this date we shall resort to 
frantic efforts; on this date we shall know that the Loan is safe, 
and now let us roll up a huge oversubscription! The two out- 

standing features of all 





stroke of midnight, such = SSUES 
a flood of eleventh-hour Ton ~~. =) ri 
money poured in as to Pa . 
swamp many a banking 
foree and to sweep 
away all doubts of the 
subscription of more 
than the five-billion- 
dollar maximum. The 
next morning the nation 
knew that its dollars, as 
well as its soldiers, had 
gone “over the top,” 
and that the Hohen- 
zollern sneer atour Army 
and our “‘dollar-mad”’ 
people was being an- 
swered. ‘Over the 
top” was perhaps the 
commonest phrase in 
exulting newspaper edi- 
torials. We had sub- 
scribed more money for 
a single loan than had 
the people in any other « 
belligerent nation. A 
not too thrifty people, 





our popular movements 
are general apathy and 
the rousing finish. What 
else is to be expected 
from a people which 
rises at the last possible 
moment and _ sprints 
for its trains, hangs 
back with its Christmas 
shopping, andstorms the 
registration-booths after 
sunset of the last day?” 


With something over 
$4,000,000,000 actually 
realized by the second 
Liberty Loan, the 
United States has now; 
the Springfield’ Republi- 
can notes, raised at least 
$6,000,000,000. The 
popular acceptance of 
these loans, it says, “‘is 
a message of renewed 
encouragement to the 
Allied Governments at 
the beginning of the 
fourth and severest win- 
ter of the war.” And 
a more intimate con- 





unaccustomed to bond- 
buying, had subscribed 
more than six billion 
dollars in two loans, 
before any real fighting 
had occurred to stir 
their souls. Moreover, 





THE COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE LOAN DRIVE. 


The magnitude, importance, and novelty of our war financing give Secretary 
McAdoo a place beside that of Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Treasury head. He 
made a speaking tour of cities and army camps for the loan, telling one body of 
soldiers like those in the picture: ‘With the money we are borrowing we are 
going to give you men the best guns and the best equipment in the world, and we 
hope to put on every gun a bayonet that will be long enough to reach to. Berlin.” 


nection is seen between 
these loans and the 
vigor of our Allies’ mili- 
tary efforts: 


“The credits our 
Government has ex- 








the second Liberty Loan 

of 1917 had been taken, according to newspaper estimates, by 
nearly ten million persons, and here again the European records 
had been broken. Yet there were not wanting reminders that 
this is but a beginning, and that modesty still becomes us. Even 
if nine million subscribed to the loan, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
points out that this number is ‘‘less than one-third of the wage- 
earners of the country, so it can be seen that we have only begun 
to tap our resources.” Man for man, the New York Times 
asserts, other peoples have far outdone us. ‘‘Not until one in 
each four of us is a bondholder, not until our taxes are $60 
apiece, can we add our boast of what we have done for democracy 
as individuals to our fair record as a nation. The true touch- 
stone of our stability lies ahead.’’ And a Pittsburg daily gives 
a concrete meaning to these last words by quoting the warning 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that we shall be expected to 
take some thirteen or fourteen billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
before another summer. 

Now that the vigorously pushed campaign has ended suc- 
cessfully, the New York Evening Post cheerfully notes how it 
Went very much as we all expected it to, in the good old Ameri- 
can Way : 


“The breakaway amid cheers, the prolonged jockeying 





tended to them, now 
amounting to nearly 
$3,000,000,000, have been used wholly in meeting bills payable 
for supplies bought in this country. Obviously, had the credits 
not been extended, England, France, Italy, and Russia would 
have been obliged to stop buying here on the old scale, for their 
ability to meet debts abroad in gold or securities was nearly 
exhausted last spring, and the result must inevitably have been 
smaller supplies of war-munitions and foodstuffs. Let no 
one depreciate the value of American financial aid to the 
Allies. It is not too much to say that in the absence of such 
aid there would have been no such exhibition of offensive 
power on the Western front as the French Army has given the 
past week.” 

' 


Then there is encouragement for ourselves, this editor points 


out— 


“*With at least $6,000,000,000 already raised by bond issues, 
it is also evident that the country has not been brought any- 
where near to the point: of financial exhaustion. While the 
ordinary, sources of new capital for the investment markets 
have been swept pretty clean—as shown by the absence of new 
capital flotation by corporations—the money loaned by the 
Government has thus far been largely drawn from the recent 
or current earnings of the people, such as the surplus profits 
of corporations, incomes from securities, and the wages and 
salaries of individuals, while the cutting out of luxuries 
has yielded funds also. We shall learn soon how far bank- 
credits have been extended in floating this second war-loan; 
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doubtless some credit inflation must result from the flotation 
process. 

“‘On the other hand, the steady pressure upon the people to 
take bonds in small denominations.has been bringing out of hoard- 
ing-places a large amount of currency and metallic money put 
uway for a rainy day by persons of small means. The French 
peasants of fifty years ago who paid the German war-indemnity 
by emptying the old stockings hidden in the fireplace have their 
counterpart in this country, altho it is difficult to reach them. 
Offerings by this class would be facilitated, perhaps, if they could 
be afforded safe places for keeping their bonds without expense 
to themselves. But the greatest source of wealth remaining 
untapped in the country is the agricultural West. The farmers 
of that region, so much favored by high prices, have still to sub- 
scribe to the Government’s se- 


make everybody understand that the first duty of the hour in 
this critical time is to place all their available resources at the 
disposal of the Government. 

“Fortunately the resources of America were never so ample for 
ourselves and so formidable for our enemies as now. The 
combined resources of the National and State Banks (including 
trust companies) of the United States are now $37,000,000,000: 
At the outbreak of the Civil War the combined resources of the 
banks were estimated to be $1,500,000,000, and yet with these 
limited banking resources the Union Government raised $3,000... 
000,000 by bond sales, or twice the amount of the banking 
resources of the country. Upon the same basis we should noy 
be able to raise $74,000,000,000 through Government loans, | 
am not suggesting that this may be done; I am only dray- 
ing a comparison. ...... 

“In the matter of savings 





eurities in proportion to their 
real capacity to absorb them; 
and it would seem that more in- 
tensive and persistent methods 
of solicitation among the wheat- 
and corn-growers of the West, 
such as were used in the Civil 
War, would have to be adopted 
in the future.” 


In another editorial The 
Republican contends that the 
10,000,000 Liberty Loan sub- 
seribers compare well with the 
16,000,000 voters for Wilson 
and Hughes and equal the 
10,000,000 men of draft age 
called to register, and they ‘‘un- 
doubtedly constitute the back- 
bone of the Republic.”’ It mat- 
ters little, the Massachusetts 
editor thinks, that there are dis- 
affected spots, for ‘‘the America 
that counts and will dominate 
is the America of the 10,000,000 
who took Liberty bonds.”’ 

Many of these subscribers, 








which are of such prime im- 
portance, the Treasury pur- 
poses to issue in the near future 
and to sell to the people war- 
savings certificates in as small 
denominations as $5, maturing 
in five years, and upon such q 
reasonable plan that the hum- 
blest person in the land may be 
encouraged to save all that he 
can and to invest in an abso- 
lutely safe security bearing 
interest, while at the same time 
doing his part to sustain the 
Government and help win the 
war. It will not be possible to 
offer the war-savings certificates 
during this Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, but as quickly as _possi- 
ble these certificates will be 
made available for the people 
of the country through the post- 
offices, internal-revenue offices, 
customs offices, the banks, and 
other agencies that may be 
designated by the Government. 

“The value of this campaign 
for war-savings certificates is 
alone in the amount of 
money that may be saved, but 


4 pee] not 








the New York World remarks 
in calling attention to a different 
eause for rejoicing, had been 
savings-bank depositors, “‘but it 
is equally certain that some millions of the whole number taking 
bonds from $50 to $500 have never had a bank-deposit and have 
never invested on their own account.” ‘“‘ There has thus been 
recruited by the two Liberty Loans an army of savers, a number 
of people newly given to thrift and husbandry and personal in- 
terest in the stability of the nation and its Government,” and 
they, The World concludes, ‘‘are the assurance not of exhaustion 
for the next war-loan, but of equal or greater success.” 

This forward look also characterized the utterances of Secre- 
tary McAdoo of the Treasury, in the effective speech-making 
campaign which he undertook in addition to his gigantic ad- 
ministrative task. In one address he called attention to the 
magnitude of the Government’s financial operations in this war, 
and declared that their success depended entirely on ‘‘the united 
support of all the people of the United States.”” As he continued: 


“The question naturally presents itself as to how these great 
operations of the Government are to be financed. They can be 
financed only through the united support of all the people of 
the United States. The kind of support I mean is that every 
individual, every partnership, every corporation, shall invest 
not only their available means from time to time in Government 
bonds, but that they shall make sacrifices of comfort and con- 
venience; that they shall economize; that they shall avoid 
waste; that they shall save in every possible direction in order 
that they may increase their available resources for the purpose 
of assisting the Government in these prodigious operations 
upon which the national security absolutely depends. We must 
encourage thrift and industry throughout the land, and we must 


THE FIGHTING 
—Carter in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Soldiers in camp bought over $75,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds. 


in teaching the people of the 
United States on a nation-wide 
seale, and through an intelligent 
presentation of the facts, the 
value of thrift and saving. Its 
beneficial effects ought to survive the war and have a perma- 
nent effect upon the future economy of the country. 
“Whatever differences of view there may be about the annual 
savings of the American people, it is undoubtedly true that 
they are so large that, with the other resources of the country 
upon which we may draw, there can be no doubt whatever 
of the ability of the people of the United States to finance 
every demand which the Government may make upon them 
for the purposes of this war. If the ordinary savings which 
have been made heretofore voluntarily are now augmented 
by the savings which can be effected under the pressure of 
patriotism and necessity, by prevention of waste, the prac- 
tise of genuine economy, and the cutting off of luxuries 
during the period of this war, what may not the American 


9) 


people be able to do? 


PATRIOT! 


The need for such saving was set forth by the Secretary in his 
speech to the bankers’ convention at Atlantie City, which the 
Pittsburg Dispatch quotes in connection with the success of the 
second Loan. Mr. MeAdoo said: 

‘Roughly speaking, and after allowing for the revenue to be 
raised by taxation for the fiscal year ending June 31, 1918, we 
shall have to raise by additional bond issues between thirteen 
and fourteen billions of dollars. To raise thirteen or fourteen 
billions of dollars on or before June 30, 1918, by the sale 
of bonds in recurring instalments seems to some people an 
impossible task. It is a stupendous undertaking, but it is not 
impossible for America. It is not easy, but it ean be done. Our 
resources are adequate; our will is perfect; our spirit is indomi- 
table, and our success is certain.” 
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GERMANY’S TWENTY-FIRST ENEMY 


RAZIL IS THE TWENTY-FIRST COUNTRY at war 

with Germany, and while some observers predict that 

other South-American nations will quickly follow her 
Jead, the more common question, as the St. Louis Star and other 
dailies say, is whether the German people will not begin to 
wonder if Germany “must not be at fault herself to arouse 
this almost universal opposition of the rest of the world.” Some 
point out that Brazil has been driven into the world-conflict much 
as we were; and the Boston Christian Science Monitor holds 
that “only a nation running amuck would so persistently 
court and compel the hostility 
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GERMAN CASH FOR OUR WAR-CHEST 


OTTON, COPPER, CHEMICALS, currency, credits, and 
real estate, property of all kinds belonging to the Central 
Powers, their agents, representatives, and subjects, now 

being taken over by our Government will, in the opinion of in- 
terested editors, be no negligible factor in the defeat of Germany. 
Not all this property. will need to be seized by force; indeed the 
very first payment to the Custodian of Enemy Property under 
the Trading with the Enemy Law was a draft for $100,000, which 
was voluntarily handed in and was promptly invested in Liberty 
President Wilson has named as Custodian Mr. A. 

Mitchell Palmer, a former Con- 


bonds. 





of countries disposed to avoid 
complications likely to involve 
them in the conflict.” Alluding 
to Germany’s goading methods 
with Brazil, other American 
republics, and some of the 
smaller European nations, The 
Monitor concludes that *‘it would 
seem as if she would not be con- 
tent, if given the time, until 
she has arrayed against herself 
every self - respecting people 
in the world.” The Brazilian 
President’s proclamation of a 
state of war with Germany, we 
learn from Rio de Janeiro dis- 
patches, followed an almost 
unanimous favoring vote that 
was received with general ac- 
clamation. The vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies was 149 
to 1, while in the Senate there 
was not one dissenting ballot. 

In noting that the greatest 
of the South - American re- 








gressman from Pennsylvania. 
One of his duties, it has been 
observed, may be that of real- 
estate agent for Germany, for 
since the German Government 
owns its embassy in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Palmer is now in a 
position to take this valuable 
piece of enemy property, rent it, 
and turn over the rental to the 
Treasury Department for safe 
keeping. Government officials 
are said to be hesitant about 
estimating the immense total 
value of enemy-owned property 
and securities here, but news- 
papers have put it at from $800,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Sub- 
jects of Germany and her allies 
who have been worrying lest 
the operation of the new law 
would deprive them of their in- 
bank 
here have been relieved by Mr. 
Palmer’s explicit statement that 


vestments and deposits 








publics takes her place in the 


they are not included in the 


war against autocracy, the Al- MAKING HIS DOLLARS FIGHT. term ‘‘enemy or ally of enemy” 
bany Times-Union recalls that: —Evans in the Baltimore American. as used in the law. On the 
other hand, all residents in 


“Brazil was on the eve of 

war in April and at that time broke off diplomatic relations 
with Germany. This grew out of the torpedoing of the Bra- 
zilian ship Parana by a German U-boat. The German Minis- 
ter received his passports, and anti-German riots broke out in 
several cities. A large number of German vessels in Brazilian 
ports were seized. But matters quieted down considerably and 
the great German influence was able to stem the tide and pre- 
vent an actual declaration of war. But, as usual, German dip- 
lomacy came to the front and helped its.enemies instead of its 
friends. Blundering German intrigues to bring about a conflict 
between Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay were disclosed. This 
caused renewed irritation, and the torpedoing of the Brazilian 
steamship Macau caused the climax.” 


The German population of Brazil is larger than that of any 
non-German country in the world. except the United States, 
The Times-Union reminds us, and forms a much larger per- 
centage of the whole than it does here. What the press call 
“highly censored’? dispatches from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos 
Aires indicate serious trouble with the large German colonies 
in southern Brazil and speak of the mobilization of the Army 
against the chance of an uprising. That Germany has definite 
plans for Brazil has become known through telegrams given 
to the press by Secretary Lansing, in which Count Luxburg, 
of spurlos versenkt ill-fame, said to the German Foreign Office: 
“T am convinced that we shall be able to carry through our 
principal political aims in South America, the maintenance of 
open market in Argentina, and the reorganization of south 
Brazil.” 


Germany, of whatever nationality, and all corporations of Ger- 
man creation, wherever situated, are affected by the law. Divi- 
dends on American securities owned in Germany, the New York 
Tribune explains, will henceforth be paid over to Mr. Palmer, 
and in some cases actual control of corporations will pass tem- 
porarily to him. 
patent royalties, debts for merchandise bought before the war 
must be turned over to the Custodian, while all property in the 
United States actually owned by enemies within the definition 
Any who fear that the 
necessities of war have forced our Government to regard the 
eighth Commandment too lightly are reminded by the Louisville 
Post that “there is nowhere the slightest idea of stealing this 
money.” 


Similarly, “‘ payments of insurance premiums, 


of the law may be seized by him.” 


“Tt will be kept under close supervision, and, when the war is 
over, there will be an accounting. Eventually, the German 
merchants will get their money, but before they do so steps will 
be taken to require the German Government to compensate the 
families of those American citizens who lost their lives on the 
Lusitania, the Sussex, and other vessels. Losses in war will, of 
course, not be considered.” 


Much of the German-owned property in the United States was 
acquired in the natural processes of trade between the two coun- 
tries before the war. But an enormous amount of such com- 
modities as cotton, metals, chemicals, oil, leather, etc., were 
bought up by the German Government through its open or 
disguised agents between 1914 and 1917. As the Boston 
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UNcLE SAM—“ Give me those reins before you break something! "” 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


DRIVES ON THE 


Christian Science Monitor retells the story, the purpose was to 
get them through the British blockade on American or other 
neutral ships, either direct to German ports or by way of Hol- 
land and Scandinavia. Much was actually shipped to Germany, 
but, we are reminded, ‘‘the latest revelations make it clear that 
the great bulk of the materials have remained stored in American 
ports.” And Germany ‘‘apparently entertained the hope that 
she would be able to obtain an early peace on her own terms, in 
which event she would have within reach sufficient raw material 
to start her factories going in advance and to the disadvantage 
of Great Britain and France, and resume her foreign-trade rela- 
tions where they were broken off in August, 1914.”’ A subsidiary 
purpose, it is believed, ‘‘was to tie up material which the 
Allies otherwise would have obtained.”” The Boston editor 
proceeds: 


“These goods might have remained safe in storage for German 
use after the war if the United States had not been forced to 
enter the conflict. An inventory of articles, it is asserted with 
seeming authority, would show that they comprise more than 
1,000,000 bales of cotton, a great stock of steel products, chemicals, 
oils, leather, raw hides, and miscellaneous commodities. A 
Government official, on being questioned with regard to the 
value of the confiscated stores, is quoted as saying: ‘Any estimate 
would sound ridiculous unless backed by an itemized statement 
of the holdings. It would run into figures which the ordinary 
mind would consider absurd.’’...... 

“The Trading with the Enemy Act makes the seizure of all 
this merchandise not only lawful, but obligatory. Moreover, 
the act requires all brokers and agents who have purchased and 
warehoused goods on German account to reveal the places of 
storage. Neglect to do this would constitute a crime. They 
were guilty of no criminal act in the first instance, but they will 
be guilty if they shall attempt to cover up their transactions in 
behalf of an enemy nation....... 

“It is, perhaps, more difficult to estimate the moral than the 
intrinsic worth of these seizures. But regarded in either aspect 
they assume importance.” 


The moral effect upon Germany is seen by the Chicago Herald 
in two aspects. 


“It will. knock out at least one of the props on which the 
general German scheme rests. It will convince her that her 
prospects immediately after the war are worse than she even 
imagined. It will likewise convince her that if there is any 
fool-in this business it is not the Government of the United 
States.” 


Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company, New York, 
IN THE BREAD-BASKET! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


FOOD-FRONT. 


GERMANY’S ARSON OFFENSIVE 


VICTORY MUST BE CONCEDED to Germany in the 
A destruction of foodstuffs and other war-material by in- 

cendiary fire in various parts of the country, admit 
some editorial observers, who deplore the lack of vigilance that 
has permitted German spies to wage their arson offensive so 
successfully. And they are indignant that this should happen 
at the moment when, under the leadership of the President, our 
united nation is mobilized to conserve food. While millions of 
men and women throughout the country are signing food- 
pledges, remarks the New York Morning Telegraph, and under- 
taking by self-denial and the strictest personal economies to 
save supplies for our hard-prest Allies, we hear of Germany’s 
wide-spread conspiracy, and it,is to be hoped that Mr. Hoover 
will be able to find the conspirators and see that they receive 
the ‘‘shortest possible shrift under the law.” Our men. are 
in the trenches and every obstacle thrown in the way of sup- 
plying them with necessities will cost American lives, and this 
journal hints that the ‘“‘wholesome moral effect of a firing- 
squad at this time can hardly be overestimated.” In addition 
to their arson activities, we learn from Washington dispatches 
that German agents have hampered the Food-Administration 
in some States by intimating to housewives that if they signed 
the food-pledge cards the Government would seize their house- 
hold stores‘for the Army. But the greatest German successes 
are gained by the swifter agency of fire, which impels the New 
York World to observe that if it is worth while to save food, it is 
worth while to guard it day and night after it has been saved. 
These fires, resulting in enormous losses of food and munitions, 
show clearly enough in the World’s view that ‘‘conservation 
must be preached by people to Government as well as by Gov- 
ernment to people,’”’ and it adds: 

“Those who by self-denial and taxpaying are faithfully 
doing their part in the promotion of the war unquestionably 
have a right to ask that what they save and pay for shall not be 
easily exposed to the torch....... % 

‘A spy scare in which every man turns upon his neighbor is 
ridiculous indeed, but it is even more foolish to amass great 
stores of food for military purposes and by inattention invite 
evil-disposed persons to destroy them for the glory of the Kaiser. 

‘Every warehouse, dock, and ship in America should be under 
ceaseless guard. It is with these that we make war. Without 
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them all our men and all our money will avail nothing. We 
know that we have an enemy who until recently boasted of his 
burnings and dynamitings. He is at work everywhere to-day, 
and the victories that he is winning by stealth are as valuable to 
him as many that he has gained by force in the field.”’ 

Two capital cases of supposed arson were the burning of 
great stores of grain at Brooklyn and the stockyards fire at 
Kansas City. Yet hardly had the warning of these conflagra- 
tions beén spread broadcast than there followed the water- 
front fire at Baltimore, which involved an estimated loss of 
about $5,000,000 in material and.the lives of several sailors 
who were aboard a British ship tied up at.a pier: when the 
fire occurred. Only a few days before the ‘fire: at. Baltimore, 
Food-Administrator 
New York Times, said in a public address that ‘‘there is con- 
siderable danger from German plots to burn cattle in the stock- 
yards and grain in elevators throughout the country,” and 
he added: 

“The danger is sufficiently great for me to have advised the 
Governors of some of the States to guard stock-yards and ele- 
vators with troops. Is it a nation-wide plot? ‘Well, I don’t 
know whether we can say it is so great as that or not. But 
we do know that there have been nineteen such fires in the last 
month. That is a larger number than we ever had before. And 
we do know that there is considerable German sentiment through- 
out the country, do we not?” 


Hoover, according to a dispatch to the 


In its news column the New York Tribune reports that 
nowhere in the country have adequate steps been taken to 
control the activities of enemy aliens, and it cites this city as 
typical of the situation, with its estimated German citizenry of 
100,000. At the beginning of the war, it is recalled, all enemy 
aliens were required to register in order to obtain permits under 
which they might enter ‘“‘barred zones,”’ or districts lined off to 
protect arsenals, armories, fortifications, munitions-works, 
storage places, warehouses, etc. 
presented themselves for the blanks on which to write out the 


Only 65,000 German subjects 
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request for permits, and only 30,000 of the blanks were returned. 
This‘ means, in the Tribune's calculation, that some 70,000 
unregistered and unknown enemy aliens are going to and fro 
in Greater New York with absolute freedom. The situation is 
the same in every community where there is any large German 
population, we are told, and it is in these localities that ware- 
houses bulging with grain and other foodstuffs and war-materials 
have been burned down. 

The first-measure taken in New York to cope with the new 
menace is the regulation controlling enemy-alien movements on 
the Brooklyn and Staten Island water-fronts, which supersedes 
all previous'rules, the press inform us, and prevents German 
subjects from; being employed in any capacity within one-half 
Permits to reside 
or work within the water-front zones become void, and persons 
who have them must quit their jobs and seek new homes beyond 
the limits of the prohibited areas.. It is estimated that between 
1,000 and 2,000 Germans were employed along the Brooklyn 
water-front, and probably 500 more on Staten Island. 
the United States entered the war there haye been thirty-two 
suspicious fires along the Brooklyn water-front, .and Federal 
officials, according to the New York Tribune, privately admit 
that most of these bore all the marks of having been started by 


mile of the water-fronts of these boroughs. 


Sinee 


enemies. The remedy demanded by this journal is— 


“to intern all enemy aliens resident here. The rules of war 
authorize this measure. It is just and right as well as obvious, 
necessary common sense. By sequestrating their property the 
burden of internment would be borne by the interned. 

‘*The Tribune has already urged the internment of all German 
citizens in America. In view of Mr. Hoover's revelation of 
plots threatening our vital food-resources, of the apparent con- 
spiracy at Baltimore, The Tribune reiterates its demand:_ In- 
tern all enemy aliens. To omit this measure is not only. to 
hazard the lives of Americans at home and compromise the 
whole future of our cause, but to stab in the back day by day our 
men fighting in the trenches, for whom shells and more shells 
are the one effective defense left in modern warfare.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


As they say in Canada, millions bear arms, but only the kilties bare 
legs.—Chicago Tribune. 

PUTTING politics in the schools is the next thing to putting poison in the 
wells.—Chicago Daily News. 

BULGARIA is beginning to see that she is playing on the wrong team to 
share in the gate receipts.—Detroit Journal. 

In one way, tho, the Kaiser is holding his own. He started in the war 
with six sons, and he’s still got "em.—Macon Telegraph. 

THE coal companies are doing everything in reason to back up Lloyd 
George’s advice to keep cool.—Phila- 


THE Teuts have lost the Poelcapelle brewery. 
terms.—Chicago Tribune. 


Now for fresh peace 


THE Germans appear to be getting ready to wage peace against the 
whole world.—Boston Transcript. 

THE victory of the German Fleet in the Gulf of Riga appears to have 
been of the Jutland sort.—Boston Herald. 

In bottling up the Russian Fleet in Moon Sound the Germans seem to 
have neglected to put in the cork.—Arkansas Gazette. 

IT is no paradox to say that the sweets of victory will be won sooner by 

conserving the sugar.—Newark News. 





delphia North American. 

Tue Zeppelin is the only engine of 
war that is peculiarly and exclusively 
German by invention and contrivance, 
and it is a failure.—Columbia Siate. 

Russia needn’t be discouraged, the 
United States once moved its capital 
to the back of President Madison’s 
horse.—Boston Transcript. 

GERMAN soldiers in their despera- 
tion are again heroically assaulting 
fruit-trees in the war-zone which they 
find untenable.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


OF course, ever so many people who 
don’t like the Lincoln statue are people 
whose farthest north in art is a crayon 
enlargement of a family photograph. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

THE grand dukes have appointed a 
committee to investigate and see if 
there is any discontent in Russia. 
Now isn’t that just like a Board of 
Aldermen?—Bu ffalo News. 

An Irishman in collusion with the 
Kaiser reminds me of that boarder who 
helped a burglar rob his own boarding- 








, _ ft SURELY campaign mud-slinging can 
‘ : go too far. Philadelphia politicians 
are now calling each other “‘ Huns.’’-— 
New ‘York Morning 7 elegraph. 

THAT United States transport put 
it over on the Huns anyway—it de- 
livered the goods before they sank it. 
—Wall Street Journal. 

GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK should 
tarry a season at the mourner’s bench 
before trying to get into the Amen Cor- 
ner of American patriotism.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 4 

CALLING La Follette a copperhead 
is likely to give a false impression. 
If his head were composed of copper 
it would have some actual value.— 
Springfield Union. 

WE are told that no one in Germany 
but the Kaiser rides in an automobile 
sporting the luxury of rubber tires, 
which shows how they are still keep- 
ing the auto in autocracy.—St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. 


Ir may be true that Colonel Roose- 
velt has not enjoyed the sight of one 
eye for many years, but no adversary, 
so far as we know, has ever been lucky 








house so that he could get money 
enough to pay his board.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 





ALL THE EXCITEMENT ISN'T IN THE TRENCHES. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


enough to get on his blind side.—St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 



































































































THE ITALIAN DRIVE AS AN ACT OF DESPAIR 


EEKING PEACE WITH A CLUB, the Germans are 


S making a last despairing effort in their drive against Italy, 
Allied editors tell us, to secure that ‘‘peace on the basis 
of the map” which Bethmann-Hollweg made such desperate 
attempts to gain. Nor is this the only object, we are told, 
for Allied journals are 


of the Central Empires alone. The Frankfurter Zeitung re 
marks that in “this latest stage of the war, in which it is an 
early peace that is first of all being fought for,” Germany must 
combine ‘“‘the methods of policy and diplomacy with the 
highest conceivable demands upon military weapons and nili- 

tary leadership.” 4 





careful to point out it 
is the Germans, not the 
Austrians, who are do- 
ing the greater part of 
the fighting on the Ital- 
ian front, and the reason 
given is that Berlin sees 
the necessity of drastic 
action to prevent some- 
_ thing like an utter col- 
lapse in the Dual Mon- 
archy, The desperate 
position of the whole 
‘Teutonic Alliance is em- 
phasized by that habitu- 
ally cautious and almost 
pessimistic soldier and 
statesman, Gen. Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, in a 
speech made at Cardiff, 
in South Wales. As re- 
ported by the London 
Daily Telegraph, the 
former Boer leader said: 
“Germany now sees 
America rushing in with 
tremendous weight. 
Therefore she is trying 
to dodge the issue and 
eatch some advantage 
in a minor theater of 
war. It will not help 


her. It. will only pro- 
long the war.a few 








ITALY STILL A POWER ALOFT. 


Italian bombs, shown within the circle, falling upon Austria’s greatest seaport, Trieste. 
The photograph was taken by the observer in the raiding Italian plane. 


new offensive, it says, 
must be undertaken, 
as ‘deliberate work in 
the spirit of a policy 
which aims at prepar- 
ing psychologically the 
peace of agreement and 
winning recruits for it, 
and at taking the 
ground from under the 
feet of the war-agita- 


tors in the Entente 


countries.” 

With the usual Ger. 
man gesture, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung points to 
the map and bewails the 
fact that despite Ger- 
man victories in Servia, 
Roumania, and Russia, 
we and our Allies ob- 
stinately refuse to recog- 
nize defeat. This is re- 
garded by the Teutonic 
mind as bluff, and this 
great organ of German 
finance observes that 
‘political bluff without 
a decisive military vic- 
tory is quite senseless 
and in the long run 
positively injurious.” 
In proceeding to take 








months. The issue is 
no longer in doubt. 
“The German offensive against Italy is a repetition of the 
history of previous autumns. You remember the first autumn 
of the war, when Germany crusht Servia. She had to offer her 
people some encouragement to go through the winter on, and, 
as with Salomé and John the Baptist, she brought the head of 
Servia on a platter. In the autumn of 1916 she brought Rou- 
mania’s head on a platter, and now we see the onslaught against 
Italy. 
“Ttaly’s position is serious, but not discouraging. Italy 
*already knows that the Allies will stand by her to the end. We 
shall not see her.head on a platter. I shall not be surprized to see 
the boomerang come back on the Germans. The war was not 
decided in Servia nor Roumania and will not be decided in Italy.” 


While all this is, of course, purely Allied reasoning, it derives 
a certain confirmation from recent articles in the German press, 
and, taken in conjunction with Count Czernin’s recent peace 
speech and the comment on it in German and Austrian papers, 
it would seem that the publicists of the Ententé are not far wrong 
in their deductions. For example, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
prophesied a “‘ peace offensive”’ as a ‘‘ psychological: process’’ for 
winning the war, and it may be that the psychological reaction 
from-such an offensive was not altogether intended for the enemies 


us to task for this repre- 
hensible habit of bluffing, the Frankfurter Zeitung says: 


“The precise object of our political method is to make the 
bluffing of our enemies with ministerial speeches and senseless 
break-through battles impossible, through the fact that we open 
wide the doors to peace—so wide that one day, in spite of all 
agitation, the majority of the Entente peoples will be disposed to 
march through the open doors with us, with or without their 
present leaders. A reasonable peace offer, which is accompanied 
by good hard military blows, and which can not therefore se- 
riously be misinterpreted—such a peace offer and such a peace 
policy have an enormous attractive strength, a magnetic energy 
which, in the long run, no people can resist, if at the same time 
the hope of final victory through physical force is frightfully 
destroyed.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung argues that with the present situation 
on the map so favorable to Germany, a ‘‘smashing offensive” 





, will complete the psychological process, and that the Entente 


will come to Teutonic Powers, cap in hand, asking for peace. 
It argues: 

“Nobody among us doubts the fact that in our general situa- 
tion the military advantages far outweigh. the political dis- 
advantages. The fear in the Entente states of a conclusion of 
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affords the best proof of this. Our military and political 
jeaders, the directors of the Empire, with the Kaiser at their 
head, would not have joined together in the peace policy of the 
Central Powers if they did not know that our vital necessities 
were absolutely secured in this policy of peace. Have no fear! 
The readiness for peace is of itself no sign of weakness; the de- 
éisive factors which determine the nature of the peace lie in the 
actual situation in our hands, in our reserves, and in the increas- 
ing pressure of our submarines. In spite of many entries on the 
wrong side of the account, the situation is favorable for us and 
will be proved before many days.” 


‘ This valiant statement of peace aims does not altogether jibe 
with the speech of the Austrian Foreign Minister at Budapest, 
where Count Czernin, while affirming his insistence on the in- 
tegrity of the Dual Monarchy and asking for indemnities for 
damages committed on the Isonzo, in Galicia, the Bukowina, 
and other parts of the Empire, was yet willing to indorse the 
most radical disarmament ideas, and to emphasize the readiness 
of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
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to bring Berlin to the desired declaration regarding Belgium, 
without which there is not the slightest chance that the Allies 
will regard the peace note as worth an answer.” 





WAR-WEARY VIENNA 


REMARKABLE ADMISSION of Austrian lukewarm- 
A ness for the Teutonic cause is made in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung by its Vienna correspondent, who is distinctly 
annoyed by the apathetic attitude of the Austrians in general 
and of the inhabitants of Vienna in particular. As a straw 
which shows how the wind is blowing in the Central Empires, 
this letter makes significant reading for us and our Allies. The 
Frankfurter’s correspondent writes: 
‘People no longer speak of the war, or, at most, they ask: 
‘When do you think it will be over?’ There is no further in- 


terest in the details. The ques- 
tion whether Cadorna will try his 





ment to discuss peace with the 
Entente at any moment. As 
reported by ‘the Pester Lloyd, 
Count Czernin said: 


‘Europe must, without doubt, 
after this war be placed on a 
new basis of right, offering a 
guaranty of permanence. This 
basis of right must offer a security 
that a war of revenge can not 
occur again on any side. This 
measure of disarmament must 
comprise the land, sea, and air 
in the same degree. On an in- 
ternational basis under interna- 
tional control universal, equal, 








luck for the twelfth time on the 
Isonzo is a matter of some in- 
terest only to those who have 
relatives in that hell. The others 
hardly read the reports any more. 
There are in part apathy and 
fatalism and in part confidence. 
What has failed eleven times will 
I not succeed the twelfth time, 
ike and Trieste will doubtless remain 
” Austrian whatever attempts may 
be made on the other side.” 


-_ 


iio 


The writer then makes the im- 
portant admission that effective 
support from Austria is now out 
of the question: 








and gradual disarmament of all 
the states of the world must 
take place, and the defensive 
force be limited to what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“Gigantic fleets will have no further purpose when the na- 
tions of the world guarantee the freedom of the seas, and land 
armies would have to be reduced to the level required by the 
maintenance of internal order. 

“This great pacific movement can only be realized slowly, but 
I consider it our duty to place ourselves at the head of this 
movement. At the conclusion of peace its fundamental bases 
must be laid down.”’ 


In commenting on this speech, however, both the German and 
Austrian papers give us a hint that a ‘‘ peace offensive,”’ such as 
is now in progress on the Italian front, would be the next move 
‘in the Teutonic policy. Thus the Vienna Fremdenblatt remarks: 

‘Our enemies must recognize that their continuous refusals to 
terminate the war in a manner satisfactory to both parties is not 
without danger and that they can not continue their wanton 
game indefinitely.” 

That often inspired organ, the Kélnische Zeitung, gives us an 
even broader hint when it remarks: 

‘‘Germany and the Central Empires are willing to wait, but 


not for long. Unless the enemy quickly comes to his senses, he 
will feel our force. The question of peace has been put to 


‘Europe and must be answered by all, including those few who 


are preventing peace.” 


Turning now to the idea that the Italian drive has been started 
by the Germans to hearten the Austrians, we must call atten- 


‘tion to the very remarkable admissions of the Vienna corre- 


spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, which we discuss in another 
article on this page. This picture of a war-weary Austria is con- 
firmed by the Amsterdam Telegraaf, which says: 


“Austria is on the point of exploding, and it is becoming 
clearer every day that in Germany they are beginning to reekon 


‘seriously with the possible collapse of the Danube Monarchy. 


It is certain that at the moment Vienna is doing all that'is possible 


NEGLECTED ITALY. “For 


Tue ITALIAN SERVING-MAIp—“ No pay, no food—nothing. I was 
better treated by my last employers.’’—Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 





Austria the war is 
finished. There can be no further 
change in the military results, 
and so every drop of blood that 
still flows is a pity. People are becoming angry because the 
other side will not yet see it. And people are annoyed at the 
privations which have quite unnecessarily to be borne. Vienna 
is becoming bad tempered. For three years Vienna has shown a 
courage and good behavior which could be expected of this city 
of pleasure. only by those Who knew from history how bravely 
Vienna stood the Turkish siege. To bear the inevitable with 
indifference and if possible with a joke on the lips is the good 
Vienna fashion. But the Viennese will not put up with what is 
not necessary. Altho the Viennese put the chief blame for 
their sufferings upon the stubborn enemy who will not let go, 
yet ignorance, indolence, and the ‘parochial’ spirit bear their 
full share of responsibility for the bitterness of these ‘great 
times.’”’ 


The writer has some hard words for the selfish Hungarians 
and for the press in both Austria and Hungary. Incidentally 
he reveals a German design to bring the entire food-supply of 
the Central Empires under the control of a ‘‘food commander- 
in-chief,’’ a consummation devoutly to be wished on the part of 
Prussia, who would doubtless see that she obtained a lion’s share, 
Of Hungary he writes: 


‘‘Hungary, no doubt, gives her blood for the joint defense, 
but in all food matters her charity begins at home, and we have 
not yet been able to establish a joint Commander-in-Chief for 
the feeding of the allied Empires. 

‘“*When travelers tell of the milk and honey of Hungary the 
Viennese feels his golden Vienna heart turn at the sight of the 
long cue before every fat, coal, or soap store, or if he is him- 
self in the cue, he gives still more drastic expression to his 
feelings. 

‘* An infamous press, which live upon stirring up jealousies and 
are tolerated from above only because they divert the bitterness 
from better protected persons and institutions to the more 
defenseless classes, complete the poisoning of public opinion. 
In short, it is not exactly.a pleasant time despite a brilliant blue 
sky and an unusually good wine year.” 


















































































ARAB JOY AT TURK DEFEATS 


HE SMASHING DEFEAT of the Turkish forces at 
Ramadie, in Mesopotamia, is hailed by the Arabic press 
with pwans of joy, and it is regarded as consolidating 
the capture of Bagdad and rendering that historic city the 
undisputed and permanent possession of the ‘Holy Alliance,” 
as the Arab papers term the Entente. What an influence 
the possession of Bagdad has upon the Arab mind can be seen 
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who loved science and developed art, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. Such was Bagdad, the seat of glory and wealth, the 
capital of the Arabs and the whole East.” 

The writer fhen draws a parallel between Bagdad at that time 
and London to-day; the first was the capital of the great Arab 
Empire as the second now is the capital of the British Empire, 
He then proceeds to show the havoc the Young Turk Govern. 
ment has wrought in that magnificent inheritance. 

“That is the glorious heritage of our ancestors, which has 
remained for twelve centuries an eloquent testi- 
mony of the grandeur of the East, until it fell 
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into the hands of the Young Turks, who lost it 
as they lost other gems entrusted to them, while 
their troops were being marched outside of Turkey 
to defend foreign lands.” 


Turning to the future, Al-Mokattam says: 


**Will the Arabs, after the war is over, awake 
from their long sleep, and regain their place among 
the civilized peoples of the world, or are they 
condemned to live only in past memories? Will 
they form a united nation or remain disunited 
and opprest as they have been for the last few 
centuries? Such are the questions which we 
hope will have a favorable solution at the peace 
conference.” 


Especially instructive and interesting is the 
attitude taken by the Moslem press of Egypt 
toward Turkey. From a legal point of view, 
Egypt was until the beginning of the war a Turkish 
province, and, what is even more important, has 
always recognized the Sultan of Turkey as the 
religious head of Islam. Now, however, the 
Mcslem press are strongly criticizing all that is 
Turkish and Ottoman. Concerning the fall of 
Bagdad, the Wadi-el-Nil (i.e., the Valley of the 








SIGNS OF THE ARAB RENAISSANCE. 


the newest kingdom in the world. 





The flag of the Kingdom of the Hejaz and some of the workmanlike troops of 


Nile), the leading Moslem paper of Alexandria, 
writes: 


‘‘The British victories will have far-reaching re- 
sults and their importance can not in the least be 








from the remarks of the editor of the leading Arabic monthly 
in Cairo, Al-Hilal, who writes: 


*‘The entrance of the British troops into Bagdad is an epoch- 
making date in Near-Eastern politics. It was, indeed, the greatest 
blow at German aspirations in the East. But besides its polit- 
ical importance, Bagdad and the adjoining country can not fail 
to remind the student of history of a series of memories going 
as far back as the days of creation. Moreover, Bagdad is a 
familiar name to English-speaking peoples; this is especially 
due to the fact that the most widely read book of Eastern origin 
among them, besides the Bible, is the book of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment,’ or, as it is more properly called, ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ most of whose stories took place 
in Bagdad. 

“But this event has more than a transient interest to the 
Arab world: it has created a new state of mind among the Arabs, 
and revived in them old but latent aspirations. The Arabic 
press see in it the dawn of a new era, the beginning of an Arab 
renaissance.” 

Another sign of the Arab renaissance, we are told, is the 
undisputed success of the new Kingdom of the Hejaz, founded 
by the Grand Sherif of Mekka, himself a descendant of the 
Prophet, who, since his revolt against the Turks, has conducted 
a victorious campaign against them, driving them almost 
completely out of western Arabia. Notwithstanding the 
sanctity of the Holy City of Mekka, Bagdad seems to exert an 
even greater influence upon the Arab mind. The leading 
Arabic daily of Cairo, Al-Mokattam, says: : 

“‘What magnificent visions are brought before the imagina- 
tion of an Arab by the name of Bagdad! It reminds us of all 


the glory of ancient days, of the great Arab Empire founded on 
justice and order, by our progressive and daring ancestors, 


minimized by the pretension of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that Bagdad was evacuated on strategic grounds. 
Doubtless the Young Turks have already regretted their entry 
in the war.” 


As to the present condition of the city, we quote the following 
from Al-Hilal: 


“The width of the Tigris at Bagdad is about 700 feet, four- 
fifths of the city being on the eastern bank. Its population is 
differently estimated at from 75,000 to 200,000, but the most 
correct estimate would be midway between the two extremes. 
Two-thirds are Moslems, most of the rest being Jews. 

‘‘Bagdad was a great commercial center before the opening of 
the Suez Canal. Since then its importance has diminished, but 
it is yet one of the most active cities of the East.” 





BULGARIA’S BRIBE—A somewhat cynical statement of 
Bulgaria’s motive in joining Germany is given by a representa- 
tive of the Bulgarian semiofficial press in the Neue Zvircher 
Zeitung. It runs: 


‘‘We went into the war after getting definite assurances that 
our rights should be attended to in case of victory. We have in 
our diplomatic portfolio certain very valuable agreements with- 
out which we should not have made war; otherwise we could 
have given the war a very different turn. 

‘‘What Germany’s war-aims are does not concern us a jot, 
but our concern is that Germany will not agree to any altera- 
tion in our present frontier to the advantage of Turkey. Con- 
stantinople should remember that her proper sphere of ex- 
pansion is in Asia, not in our direction. What Turkey has done 
calls for no gratitude from us. We want to keep the whole of 
the Dobrudja and on the south Macedonia, including the towns 
of Kavalla, Seres, and Drama, which we promised to restore, 
it is true, but to Constantine, not to Venizelos.” 
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THE COMING EVACUATION OF BELGIUM 


HE STRIKING VICTORIES won by Field-Marshal 

Haig east of Ypres have convinced British strategists 

that the German occupation of Belgium has become 
burdensome and that the Teutons are carefully preparing plans 
for withdrawal. This question is exhaustively discust by the 
military correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who tells 
us that we may expect to see a big German retirement in the 
early spring. He argues: 


“The Germans went into Belgium mainly for military reasons; 
they will evacuate Belgium for the same reasons. Von Tirpitz, 
now definitely in opposition to the policy of the Government, 
is addressing meetings of German patriots on the folly of Ger- 
many’s disinteresting herself in Belgium, but the very violence 
of his language shows that he feels himself to be fighting a cause 
which is losing, if it is not already lost....... 

“The leading fact is that the occupation of Belgium, always 
a mistake, is now become such an entanglement that Hinden- 
burg wants to cut himself loose from it. The explanation of the 
message to the Pope and of von Kiihlmann’s statement is prob- 
ably that he has already decided to do so, if he can. The best 
time for the evacuation is, of course, not now, but early next 
spring, just before the Allies are ready to attack. If the evacu- 
ation is to be brought off successfully it is important, especially 
in a flat country like Belgium, that as many screening heights 
as possible should be retained. Hence the extreme obstinacy 
with which the Germans are clinging to their positions on the 
heights east of Ypres and the high importance of every hun- 
dred yards of progress that we can make now before winter 
sets in.” 

Why the evacuation of Belgium is forced upon the Teutons 
is next explained: 


“Tt will be asked why Hindenburg should evacuate any part 
of Belgium before he is compelled. The answer is that he is 
being compelled. The pressure on his lines is already very 
severe, and it will be severer still next year, when the Americans 
have arrived in force. We know from Ludendorff’s orders that 
the High Command is worried over the losses of the German 
Army. It wants to economize men. There is no prospect of 
such economy next year, when the numerical disparity between 
the opposing armies has been increased, so long as the Germans 
keep to their present lines. But if those lines are shortened the 
numerical disparity between the armies will be reduced, and in 
addition it may be possible even to save men for other enter- 
prises. The Germans know that mere passive defense never 
won a war, but only a vigorous offense. There is no possibility 
of a successful offensive in the West. And to create the possi- 
bility of an offensive anywhere the lines in the West will have 
to be very considerably shortened. 

“From Nancy to the Belgian coast along the present German 
lines is about 260 miles; from Nancy to Namur is about 160 
miles; from Nancy to Liége along the line of the Meuse is about 
145 miles. Thatis to say, Hindenburg, by evacuating Flanders, 
could reduce the length of his lines by one-third, and by nearly 
one-half if he abandoned Antwerp. In addition, his new posi- 
tions, centered as they would be round the great massif of 
the Ardennes, would have much greater natural strength. These 
are advantages very well worth having. They have no doubt 
their corresponding disadvantages. 

“The Belgian coast is valuable as a base for submarines and 
for air-raids on England. But by next spring Germany will have 
got all the usefulness that she expects out of this particular 
form of warfare. The advance of the British armies again 
in Belgium would bring our airmen nearer to Germany, but the 
chief obstacle to effective raiding of Germany is the crossing 
of their lines, and this the Germans would not forfeit by a 
retirement. It must be remembered that the German occupa- 
tion of the Belgian coast was an afterthought and not part of 
their original plans. If Hindenburg decided to fall back he 
a always have it said that he was reverting to the original 
plans,” 


What the Germans will gain by leaving the territories of 
King Albert would be a distinct addition of strength on their 
Eastern front, always the favorite theater of operations with 
Hindenburg. We are told: 


“The saving of the men by the shortening of the Belgian line 
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could be used in two ways. First, to strengthen the reserves 
behind the front lines, and, secondly, to attack Russia. Hinden- 
burg, it must be remembered, is an East Prussian, and has no 
sympathy with the Westphalian commercial interests which, 
in the person of von Tirpitz, allied themselves with the Prussian 
Junkers for the purposes of this war. He might have a chance, 

















GENEROUS GERMANY. 
Fritz—* Let her go? Ja wohl—brovided dot I geep her on de 
rope and she guarantee dot she will not me again attack.”’. 
— Westminster Gazette. 


if he can spare anything like 500,000 men from the West by the 
contraction of his front, of occupying Petrograd and Moseow— 
unless, indeed, the Russian armies reformed—and perhaps of 
forcing a separate peace on her. To an East Prussian that is 
a more important thing than the occupation of a few miles more 
or less of Belgium.” 

Nor are the advantages to be gained wholly of a military 
character: 


“The political advantages of such a program are obvious 
enough. Germany might try to secure peace with Belgium, or, 
at any rate, an undertaking that in consideration of the evacua- 
tion Belgium should not be used as a basis of attack. Belgium 
would-refuse such an offer. But apart from that Germany would 
probably hope by evacuating the larger part of Belgium and a 
promise to evacuate the rest on the conclusion of peace to further 
her peace propaganda. 

‘“‘A further advantage of this new orientation of German 
policy toward the East would be that it might enable her to give 
more effective assistance to Turkey, or, at any rate, to induce her 
to prolong her resistance. There are signs of the approach of a 
vigorous Turkish offensive which may be directed against 
Mesopotamia or possibly Palestine. Von Falkenhayn has not 
gone to Turkey for nothing.” 





JAPAN’S “GAME” IN CHINA—Regarding Japanese policy 
at close range, the editor of Millard’s Review, the leading weekly 
of Shanghai, seems to be somewhat apprehensive of the ultimate 
designs of the Mikado’s statesmen and fears lest America be 
innocently beguiled into ‘“‘playing Japan’s game” in the Far 
East. He writes: 


“The Japanese plan seems to be to have America ‘evacuate 
the waters of the Pacific,’ as the European Powers already have 
been compelled to do by the grim necessities of war. Then 
Japan could play her cherished réle of acting as the spokesman 
for the Allies in any negotiations with China. Let us hope that 
the American Government will not be ‘jockeyed’ into playing 
Japan’s game. Japanese leadership in Chinese political affairs 
would not only be detrimental to the best interests of China, 
but would also be a great drawback to American trade in China— 
and, if we may say so, an even greater handicap to British trade. 
There is no desire, and should not be any, on the part of Ameri- 
cans to oppose the legitimate expansion of Japanese trade in 
China. As a matter of fact, cooperation with Japanese, on 
terms fair to China, is invited. But the idea of Japanese 
‘paramountcy’ can not be tolerated.” 
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THE ISSUE THAT IS SPLITTING RUSSIA 


HE MOST INARTICULATE MASS in Europe is the 

peasantry of Russia, who, we are told, comprise no less than 

80 per cent. of her population. From Russian sources we 
learn that the muzhik’s sorest affliction, since he was freed from 
chattel slavery fifty-five years ago, is land poverty and land 
hunger. The old Czarism was the régime of the big landowner, 
and its stupid blindness in thwarting the dreams of the landless 
peasant for a piece of land to till explains the completeness of its 
erushing downfall. 

The line of cleavage between the proletarians of the city, as 
represented by the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
and the Peasants’ Soviets, is clearly drawn on the degree of 
importance each side attaches to the land issue. But all shades 
of opinion concede that the ultimate success of the revolution 
will depend to a great extent on the ability of its leaders to 
appease this age-old land-hunger in an equitable manner. 
Already the rumblings of the coming thunder are heard. The 
peasants are cutting down the forests of the nobility for fuel, 
taking the monastery lands and cattle, and making various 
other agrarian disturbances. The coming Constituent Assembly 
has a tremendous problem to solve, and the world lying outside 
the great Slav country offers few examples to follow. 


Says the Russkoye Slovo, the leading liberal organ of Moscow: 


**How are we to solve the land problem? The opinion of the 
eountry, we believe, is divided along two lines. One is for the 
immediate transfer of the land to the village commune, which 
would allot it in equal shares to the working units of the village. 
This would include the transfer of the present individual hold- 
ings by peasants, and would surely call forth a strong dissatis- 
faction from this numerous type of small landowners. The 
other way would be to preserve the present holdings by farmers 
and to split up only the landed estates belonging to the nobility. 
This plan is strongly opposed by those elements who fear that 
such a method of distribution would leave the old evils and 
inequalities in the village and would still permit speculation, 
transfer, and concentration of lands in some hands. 

“In deciding this problem it may be well, at least for some 
stipulated period, to give over the full control over land into 
the hands of village authorities and to leave it for the immedi- 
ate future to decide whether this method is the best and most 
expedient for the needs of the agricultural population of our 
country.” 


Is there land enough for all of Russia’s huge population, 
particularly under the still prevalent archaic methods of agricul- 
ture? The Moscow Russkiya Vedemosti, one of Russia’s most 
influential organs, is inclined to doubt this, and quite frankly 
points out that the redistribution of land will not prove the 
panacea for all evils, as its advocates expect, nor will it produce 
the immediate inauguration of the millennium: 


“*The results of the Moscow municipal elections which gave a 
majority to the Socialist-Revolutionists, the peasant party, 
must have surprized a great many thinking people, who can not 
see the meaning of this phenomenon. 

“‘How did it really happen that our city workers have elected 
to vote not for the party of the city proletariat, but for the party 
of the peasants? The answer to this question is not difficult. 
Socialist-Revolutionists have won because of their land program. 
The rights to land, ‘land and freedom,’ these are slogans which 
work with equal charm and power on the masses in the cities and 
the villages. It appears that our city workers, as well as the 
peasants, are dreaming and yearning for a plot of land and a 
household of their own. But the dream about land of the con- 
temporary Russian city workers is an idle fancy for a majority 
of them, just as it was for the English workers during the days 
of the Chartist movement. 

“The right to land, no matter who may grant it, can not 
give everybody land, if there is not enough of it, and this is 
precisely the condition of Russia to-day. The peasants without, 
or with very little, land will receive some land, but those who 
left the villages will not find any more a place for themselves 
within its limits. The great land reform will be a blessing to 
millions of peasants, but it will call forth just as great a disap- 








pointment and discontent among those whose hopes have been 
aroused in vain.” 


The Petrograd Ryetch is inclined to view the situation from 
the same grave view-point: 


‘*‘The peasant movement is directed not only against the land- 
holding gentry, but the well-to-do peasants as well. Every 
attempt to appropriate these lands will meet a most stubborn 
resistance on the part of these landed farmers, who number 
millions, and this may lead to a civil war. Inspired by the 
Social-Revolutionists, the peasants now want a ‘black division’ 
of all the lands of the Empire, going in their demands further 
than their party ever contemplated. We foresee in this de- 
velopment a grave danger for the Russian revolution which not 
even the Constituent Assembly may be able to ward off. The 
interests of Russian freedom demand that our political parties 
devote their full attention to the political education and en- 
lightenment of the peasant masses. There is but little time left, 
and no delay is excusable.” 


The views of the landowners are reflected in the Novoye Vremya, 
the Petrograd conservative organ, which still hopes, tho against 
hope, that the plans for the division of land will not be put 
into practise: 


‘**Minister of Agriculture Chernov states that 80 per cent. of 
the peasant population are Socialist-Revolutionists, The 
Minister clearly has a right to this assertion. Did not all the 
Peasants’ congresses adopt the program of that party, and are 
not the leaders of that party in full control of affairs among the 
Deputies of the Peasants’ Council? Yet the fact remains 
undisputed that at the village and even district meetings not 
more than 1 per cent. of the population is ever in attendance, 
and that the 80 per cent. of which the Minister speaks consists 
of the silent, speechless mass who never say much. This is the 
same mass which, in spite of the prevailing license and disorder, 
does not proceed immediately to divide up the estates, kept 
back probably by the healthy natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. This dormant instinct of order and conservation may in 
the end yet save our country.” 


Meanwhile the Provisional Government had prohibited every 
form of alienation of lands in anticipation of land reforms by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Socialist papers hail this 
measure with delight, but the Ryetch is quite pessimistic con- 
cerning it: 


“The Provisional Government had decided to prohibit 
absolutely every form of alienation of lands outside of town limits, 
including the placing of mortgages and the creation of other 
vested rights until such time as the Constituent Assembly may 
meet and change these rules. This was enacted apparently as a 
measure to prevent the splitting up of land-holdings into small 
parts, a tendency which is alleged to be against the best interests 
of the Russian people. We have already on many occasions 
pointed out the practical difficulty of enforcing this measure 
and its financial and economic consequences. The best informed 
persons in the land have warned the Government against it. It 
is easy to foresee that this measure will not lighten the burdens 
of the Constituent Assembly when it takes up the solution of the 
agrarian problem. It will not prevent any number of fictitious 
transactions, but will extremely involve and complicate the 
present serious economical and financial condition of the land. 
We hope that this hastily adopted measure will be soon revised.” 


But the Constituent Assembly is still far away, and mean- 
while the agrarian riots are increasing both in quantity and in 
fury. Even the Socialist press are alarmed over it. Says the 
Zemlia ti Volia, the Socialist-Revolutionists’ daily of Moscow: 


‘It must be admitted that the activities of some members of 
the Council of Peasants’ Deputies have created a lot of dis- 
turbances in the villages along the Volga districts. We know 
of numerous cases where, owing to misunderstood orders, the 
muzhiks have made up their minds immediately to take pos- 
session of the forests near their lands and have prevented other 
peasants from providing themselves with fuel from these woods. 
Such actions might easily lead to bloody encounters between 
village and village, and the landed gentry would be the one to 
profit from these clashes. The folly of attempting to divide 
lands and forests before the Constituent Assembly has decided 
and sanctioned the method and manner of it is too apparent 
to deserve anything but condemnation.” 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT COMING 


Alan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of Amer- 

ica, says in Flying (New York, October) that they 
will fly across, and he urges that experimental transatlantic 
air-trips be made as soon as possible in order to pave the way 
for this greatest of migratory bird-flights. The job of flying 
over the Atlantic is not half as big, he thinks, as some of the 
feats that have actually been accomplished in this war. We 
have plenty of machines with the necessary power and endur- 
ance; and the hardest nut of all—the problem of keeping one’s 
position and finding one’s way 


H= SHALL OUR WAR-PLANES GO to Europe? 


radio direction-finders it would be possible to equip a trans- 
atlantic flier with such a device, which would always point to 
the direction of a sending station, so that if any station was 
established at the Azores the aviator would have no trouble 
in finding the Azores and all possibility of losing himself would 
be precluded. 

“We have been assured that an instfument can be obtained 
weighing less than 100 pounds, and having a radius of close 
to 1,500 miles, for a flight across the Atlantic. This instrument 
would be tuned with the sending station at the Azores and then 
with the instrument on the Irish coast, and the aeroplane crew 
would not have to worry regarding the possibility of drifting and 

missing the Azores and Ireland. 





in a long aerial journey—has 
been cracked by the radio direc- 
tion-finder, now in actual use on 
shipboard. The Government, 
Mr. Hawley thinks, should con- 
tract with a responsible firm 
(there are at least three American 
ones that could deliver the 
goods) for an experimental trans- 
atlantic trip, after which all 
would be easy sailing. There is 
no time to be lost, and if the 
United States does not take the 
lead in this practical demonstra- 
tion, it will be carried out, he 
says, by private citizens. In 
other words, an American aero- 
plane will shortly cross the At- 
lantic from west to east, under 








The instrument being tuned to 
the sending-station, the opera- 
tor would recognize ‘interfer- 
ences’ caused by radio messages 
being sent from ships or other 
stations, and would have no way 
of being put off his course by 
them. 

‘“‘We have discust at length 
| with Major Perfetti, head of the 
| Special Italian Missions for Aero- 
| nauties in the United States, his 
plans for the transatlantic flight, 
every detail of which has been 
| worked out carefully. Having 
| considered a great many such 
| 
/ 
| 





plans in the past ten years, we 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
problems and difficulties attend- 
ing such a flight—and are con- 
vineed that it can be done and 
done well. The largest Italian 
Caproni triplane can make the 





either public or private au- 
spices. Recent press dispatches 
indicate that the Germans may 
“heat us to it,’’ as they are said 
to be constructing a fleet of powerful fliers especially for this 
purpose. We read: 


“The most difficult problem in the cross-Atlantie flight has 
always been considered the problem of finding one’s way during 
the flight. The distance between Newfoundland and the 
Azores is less than 1,200 miles, and those who have given thorough 
consideration to the subject have had little doubt for the past 
seven years that an aeroplane could be built to cover the 1,200 
niles. But we appreciated the danger involved in the pilot 
losing his way, drifting from his course, and missing the Azores. 
To solve this very difficult problem, a number of authorities set 
to work to evolve tables of navigation and instruments to assist 
inthe navigation. A lot of important pioneer work and research 
was done and valuable results were obtained. ...... 

“The practical solution of the problem of directing the 
aviators in a transatlantic flight was found by accident in 1914. 
Soon after the declaration of war, the Acro Club of America—the 
headquarters of the national defense movement—was notified. 
‘The sky over New York’ was full of radio code messages. In 
considering what could be done to assist the Government in 
finding the source from which these radio code messages were 
sent, there was found that the Allies were using special ‘radio 
direction-finders,’ which were installed on ships and permitted 
the ship to find the direction from which radio messages were 
sent at sea. Reports were also received stating that the Ger- 
tiahs were using such devices for the Zeppelins to find their way 
over London on very dark nights. 

“Investigation proved that radio direction-finders were being 
used and that the nature of those instruments permitted apply- 
ing them for aerial navigation purposes. 

“With the development that has taken place in perfecting 


IT MAY SOON FLY ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


One of the great Italian Caproni triplanes in flight. 
authorities consider this type quite capable of crossing the ocean. 


transatlantic flight easily, and as 
Major Perfetti has stated, the 
Caproni Company will be glad 
to undertake it if arrangements 
are made for the flight. 

‘Italy built these huge Caproni machines for her operations 


Aeronautic 


































against the Austrians over the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. 
They have all the requirements necessary for major operations 
against the German U-boat and military bases. If duplicated 
a thousandfold and flown from America to Great Britain, their 
next flight would be from Great Britain to Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, 
and other German bases. 

“*Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss has also designed an aeroplane suitable 
for the transatlantic flight. The Gallaudet Company in this 
country and the Handley Page Company in Great Britain are 
also ready to produce a transatlantic flier. 

‘*Everything seems to be ready, in fact, for the solution of this 
problem of delivering to Great Britain the war-planes necessary 
to conduct the aerial operations against the German U-boat 
and military bases....... 

“The United States Government can have the transatlantic 
flight made by placing a contract with any of the above-men- 
tioned firms for the flight. These firms are willing to contract 
to make the flight at their own risk for a given and compara- 
tively small sum. It is to be hoped that the Government will 
act promptly in this matter. If the Government does not act, 
then patriotic Americans will have again to come to the front 
and demonstrate their practical patriotism by having the flight 
made at their own expense. q 

“It is best for the Government to do this, because such a plan 
should not be carried out on a limited scale. There should be 
several machines and a number of aviators available for the 
flight, so that a thorough demonstration can be given with two 
or more machines if necessary, and with the proper attendance 
of ships along the route to be covered by the aeroplanes.”’ 


Considering the tremendous cost to the Allies of even the 
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most insignificant advances in the present war, Mr. Hawley 
feels that this project affords the simplest and most economic 
solution to breaking Germany’s power. To carry out the plan 
with one machine, he says, may cost $100,000. To do it with 
several machines and ships along the route may cost $1,000,000. 
The flight is really simple, he asserts, when compared with some 
of the operations that have had to be conducted in the present 
war, such as the operations that resulted in mining and blowing 
up the Messines Ridge. He goes on: 


“If the machines were ordered right away, the flight could 
probably be made between now and early spring, and arrange- 
ments made to produce thousands of these machines and deliver 
them by air by next summer....... 

“The life of large machines like the Caproni and the Handley 
Page has been estimated at a minimum of 150 hours in the 
air, after which they must be overhauled. The flight across 
the Atlantic, together with the preliminary flights, would take 
about forty hours of the aeroplane’s life. That would leave 
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theless, see an approaching car in time to swing out of its way. 
Experience has taught the engineers of the California Highway 
Commission that if they widen steep side-hill cuts on 
curves in the ordinary way, that is, by widening the roadway 
ears still continue to hug the side-hill and drivers are unable 
to see approaching vehicles much better. The new method of 
‘daylighting’ is a decided improvement.” 





ARE TIRED PEOPLE POISONED? 


T “THAT TIRED FEELING” caused by the poisoning 
of the system by some kind of toxin, possibly due { 
the breaking up of muscular tissue by exertion? That 
something of the sort occurs during fatigue has generally beep 
regarded by physiologists as proved; but recent experiments jj 
Columbia University, New York, seem to throw doubt on this 
Possibly when animals are killed by extreme 
fatigue, death may be due to a toxin; 


conclusion. 
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From ** Flying,’’ New York. 


THE AIR-ROUTE TO EUROPE. 


By using the new radio direction-finder, the aviator can keep to his course, and there are several firms 
that could furnish machines capable of making the trip. 


110 hours with which to conduct major operations against the 
German bases. As the distance between Great Britain and 
Kiel, where the German Fleet is, is about 425 miles, and these 
giant aeroplanes go at a speed of about ninety miles per hour, 
there would be an expenditure of about ten hours of flight in 
each raid. Therefore, the aeroplane would last throughout 
the flight across the Atlantic and for eleven raids—unless brought’ 
down by the enemy. 

‘‘Supposing that in the delivery of one thousand war-planes 
across the Atlantic there should be a 10 per cent. loss of aeroplanes 
landing in the war, this loss would be insignificant; the crews 
would undoubtedly be saved by the destroyers patrolling the 
route, and the motors could probably be saved. But the Allies 
would get 900 machines with which to conduct major aerial 
operations against the German bases, which they have not 
been able to conduct heretofore because of lack of sufficient 
number of war-planes.” 





*DAYLIGHTING” A ROAD—Sharp curves of mountain 
roads are danger factors to which engineers are giving serious 
thought, says an editorial writer in Engineering and Contracting 
(Chicago). He goes on: 


“The more serious the longer the road, the greater the num- 
ber of abrupt turns, and the steeper the hill slopes. The last- 
named element, a steep side-hill, is the cause of many collisions 
of automobiles; for timid drivers hug the ‘inside’ of the road- 
way, regardless of their right to be there. In a trip over the 
Ridge Road in California, the editor recently saw an ingenious 
and effective method of reducing the number of collisions. The 
side-hill at each sharp curve was excavated so as to ‘daylight 
the curve.’ This consists in widening the side-hill cut, but not 
carrying the cut clear down to the grade of the road. The cut 
is earried down to within three feet of grade, and a bench or 
berm of earth is left, over which the automobile-driver can 
look. Then, if the driver is hugging the hillside, he ean, never- 





but there is no reason to suppose 
that anything of the kind oceurs 
when one is normally weary. The 
vogue of the toxin theory of fatigue 
is explained by an editorial writer 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago, Oeto- 
ber 6), to be a result of the general 
popularity among physiologists of 
toxin-antitoxin theories and the 
tendency to explain all phenomena 
in terms of these. Says this writer: 


“In the domain of medicine ex- 
planations of phenomena are not 
infrequently colored by the popular 
theories of the day. It has always 
been difficult to elucidate the chief 
manifestations of fatigue. These 
have been further complicated by 
the peculiar interrelations of the 
nervous and muscular system where the problem of fatigue 
is concerned. Not long after the toxin-antitoxin theories 
began to attain a vogue in immunology, the claim was made 
by Weichardt, in 1904, that the chief agent in the production 
of fatigue is a specific substance, a fatigue toxin. A corre- 
sponding or identical substance, designated ‘kenotoxin,’ was 
alleged to be produced by chemical manipulation of protein 
materials in definite ways. However obtained, these substances 
were asserted to have the significant property of inducing the 
development of an antitoxin when they were introduced in 
suitable ways into the animal organism. Here, then, there 
was presented an apparent opportunity of combating fatigue 
by scientific methods quite as striking as the subsequent method 
of eliminating certain cases of laziness and langour by eradicating 
the hookworm from mankind.” 


But, like so many other hopes of promise, remarks this writer 
on medical topics, this expectation, too, ‘‘seems to have been 
shattered by the outcome of critical investigation.” As he in- 
forms us: 


“Only recently ,.Lee and Aronovitch, of the Department of 
Physiology at Columbia University, New York City, have sub- 
jected the specific fatigue toxin to a crucial test. They noted that 
when test muscles were suspended in the juice of fatigued muscles 
of animals their working power was diminished considerably in 
comparison with the contractile power of normal muscles not 
treated with juice. But practically the same quantitative effect 
was observed when the test muscles were subjected to the juice 
of non-fatigued muscles. The New York investigators con- 
clude that no acutely toxic fatigue substance is produced. 
Weichardt’s assumption of the existence of a specific fatigue 
toxin is, therefore, not sustained. It seems probable, they say, 
that Weichardt’s animals, which were actually killed by his 
extreme methods of inducing fatigue, were put into a profoundly 
pathologic condition in which the toxic component of the protem 
molecule was split off. There is no reason to believe that this 
occurs in the normal course of fatigue.” 
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TEACHING A NEW TRADE TO THE SIGHTLESS. 


Dr. Wheeler teaching a blind man, at his left, to wind armatures. 
Note his happy expression at finding new usefulness, 











THE NURSE’S VOICE 


URSES ought to take courses in vocal expression and 
N voice-production; or so, at least, thinks Dr. Irving W. 

Voorhees, who contributes to The Nurse (Jamestown, 
N. Y., October) an article entitled ‘‘The Voice at the Bedside.” 
On the nurse’s voice, he thinks, depends a considerable part of 
her usefulness, and if she has not a good “‘bedside voice” by 
inheritance and home-training, she should proceed to acquire 
it at all costs. We Americans, Dr. Voorhees is by no means 
the first to point out, do not realize how important a part of 
education the training of the speaking voice is. European 
nations all realize it more than we do. But whereas a dis- 
agreeable voice in some professions may be simply a personal 
matter, in the nurse’s case it may actually interfere with her 
business. Says Dr. Voorhees: 


“Speech is an art which must in every case be laboriously 
acquired through months and years. One must learn to control 
voice and body, to coordinate sounds with movements and 
gestures, in order to make one’s personality effective. Unfor- 
tunately the child in the home suffers from lack of care in the 
speech of his parents. Even among our educated classes, 
grammar seems often to be unheard of, and effectiveness of 
speech is secured by the use of slang and expressions that have 
only a short time before found origin in the gutter....... 

“From this category of vocal sinners I can not omit the 
doctor, much as I should like to do so. Some months ago a 
writer in The Medical Record scored the profession very justly 
for this lack of refinement. ‘In every-day life,’ ran this edi- 
torial, ‘the quack with his polished manners and trained voice 
makes a profound impression, while the highly trained doctor 
without this is unnoticed. There is nothing more important 
in the medical college and in the training of medical students 
than voice culture.’ 

“If the success or failure of a physician is, in some cases at 
least, determined by his tongue, how much more important is 
this matter of speech to the nurse, who must be constantly with 
the patient, and whose every look and gesture are watched— 
targets for criticism, silent or open! It is said that in some 
hospitals this question of refined, pleasing speech has become 
a part of the nurse’s course of training and that she is demerited 
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for disregard of the principles as set forth by her teachers. 
Altho I have no personal knowledge of these hospitals, it is 
certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished that every 
one who comes into the sick room should know how to speak 
softly and agreeably. ...... 

“The nurse is at a very great disadvantage if she has been 
brought up in surroundings where refinement in manner and 
speech were unknown, for in such a case she has no standard for 
comparison, and is Jikely to think that her own way of expression 
is unique or smart or an evidence of her indifference to the cold 
conventionalism about her. To overcome this drawback is one 
of the most difficult things that she will ever be called upon to 
do, but much can be gained by intercourse with those who have 
been more fortunate in early life, especially if some friend can be 
found who seems to embody the essentials of careful modula- 
tion of tone and sustained vocal power. This is a matter which 
must at times be worked out with a teacher of expression—in 
fact, it would be advantageous to most of us if we could enjoy 
the skilled direction of a vocal teacher until we had learned 
how to place the tone so as to make it effective. ..... 

“Is it not worth while for the nurse at the bedside to think 
carefully and seek the way by which she can make her speech 
most effective? She should learn to listen to the expression of 
her own thoughts as others must listen to them and see if they 
seem to convey her exact meaning. Then will she begin to 
exert the greatest influence not over her patient alone, but over 
all with whom she comes in contact.” 





ELECTRICAL WORK FOR THE BLIND 


ORK FOR THE BLIND is generally regarded in the 

VW light of a charity. We buy the products because of 
their source rather than their quality. Is there any 

work that can be done by blind persons quite as well as by the 
seeing, or even, perhaps, a trifle better? Apparently one job 
of this kind has been discovered by Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, of 
New York, president of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus. It is the winding of wire coils for 
armatures and similar devices, including the insulation of the 
wires by wrapping them with tape. This work is exactly suited 
to the blind; they do it rapidly and well, and it is no charity to 
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WOMEN WORKERS WHO CAN NOT SEE, 
But who can earn a good living in doing important electrical work. 
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BLIND WORKERS WHO CAN HOLD THEIR OWN WITH THE SEEING 


In the workroom set up in connection with a New Jersey electrical concern, and described on this page. 








pay them for it at exactly the same rate as the seeing workman. 
Dr. Wheeler is quoted in the New York Herald as saying in an 
interview: 

“One day I was walking through the winding-room of our 
plant and I stopt to watch the work, much of which is done 
by women. There they wind the coils for armatures and similar 
apparatus, and as I watched the flying fingers of the workmen 
the thought came to me that the fingers of the blind could do this 
work, and do it well. 

“T wound coils myself years ago, and I know exactly what 
is required. I realized that I could do the work myself after 
some practise even if I were blindfolded. Finally I made up 
my mind that I had found what I was looking for—necessary 
work that could be done by the blind. 

“‘This work consists of wrapping with tape the coils of wire 
used in the electrical machines. Millions of these wire coils 
are used and their number is growing each year. Wrapping or 
insulating them with tape is a kind of work very similar to basket- 
weaving and chair-caning, in that it does not require the use of 
machinery and depends solely on the touch of the fingers of the 
operator. The great advantage is that this work is staple, 
there is a large demand for it, and no difficulty is experienced in 
selling it. 

“Six weeks ago I started our blind winding-room at No. 22 
Park Avenue, Ampere, N. J., where our plant is located. We 
started with only a few blind persons; now there are nearly 
twenty working there, and three of them are women. They 
all had worked at manual trades before and took to the coil- 
winding very readily. Most of them have been blind all their 
lives, and their fingers are trained to such an extent that they 
do the work with ease and precision. We find the blind are 
slower and more cautious, and their work is actually more 
thorough and perfectly smooth. This is very desirable, for 
smooth, even electrical winding and insulating are very important. 
In fact, altho they are slower than those with sight, their work 
is as good, if not better. 

“The great thing, however, is that they can make a living. 
They are paid by the piecework system, and we find that they 
ean make a living wage after a very few days. As they improve 
their earnings increase, and it will not be long before they are 
making fair wages, and, what is more, they will be worth every 
cent they get. 

‘**Our little shop, which is entirely a private enterprise, is only 
the beginning. Those whom we have been able to teach will 
teach others, and before long the blind should be doing this kind 
of work all over the country. What is more, the success of our 
experiment will make the way clear for the authorities to take 
up the matter. Then the many war-blind will become of use 
to their countries and will cease to be a burden. In England, 
France, and the countries of our other allies men can be re- 
leased from service with their respective armies and their work 
done in this line by the blind heroes. Furthermore, steady and 


remunerative employment will make these blind soldiers inde- 
pendent, and this is the greatest feature of it all, for there is 
nothing so pathetic as the dependent hero.” 


The workroom at No. 22 Park Avenue is described by the 
Herald reporter as a large, airy store, with plate-glass win. 
dows bearing the inscription, ‘‘The Double-Duty Finger Gild.” 
Inside are long tables down each wall at which the blind men 
work. At a table in the middle are three blind women, and 
there is also a phonograph, which plays whenever the workmen 
The whole atmosphere, he says, is one of hope and ae- 
tivity. ‘‘There is a constant buzz of conversation and fr. 
quently the bass voice of a man breaks into a laugh.” There 
is none of the deadly hopelessness usually associated with such 
rooms—everywhere the deft fingers are flying and no one is idle, 
He goes on: 


wish. 


**Back and forth among the workers goes a forewoman from 
the regular shop who has become the instructor and friend of 
all. She gives out the material, inspects, accepts the finished 
product, and pays off. This is her first work for the blind, but 
she is an expert at their work, and, what is more, is an enthusiast. 
It is a pleasure to watch her capable hands guide the willing 
fingers, and it is remarkable how little training she has to give. 

“They are wonderful,’ she said, ‘they learn so quickly and 
do the work so well.’ 

‘‘Walter E. Baker, a graduate of Columbia University, and 
blind for twenty-four years, voiced the feeling of all of them. 
He was graduated in 1912, has taught himself several lan- 
guages, and is a well set-up young man with the carriage of a 
soldier. 

‘“**This is the greatest thing yet for the blind,’ he said. ‘For 
the first time in our lives we feel that we are really of some use 
in the world—we are doing work that is needed! What is mor, 
it means that we will become independent, that we can make our 
own living anywhere there are electrical works. You can't 
imagine what it means to me, to all of us, to know that we don't 
have to depend on any one. 

‘Then we have the bully feeling that we are helping our 
country to win. the war. We are winding coils for armatures 
that will go in the great motors that will be used in making 
munitions. We feel that we are ‘doing our bit’ in the war! 

‘““*There are seventeen of us here, and soon there’ll be mor. 
I’ve been here five weeks, and I know the business. I can eam 
my own living and I’m looking forward to the time when I can 
teach other blind men to earn their living. 

“* Right now, after less than two months’ training, the bes 
of us can do as much i in eight hours as the sight-workers do i 
five. But we’re improving all the time, and I hope that the 


sn 


time will come when I will be as good at this work as any ott, 


sight or no sight.’ 
“Tt is expected that blinded soldiers from the armies of the 
Allies will soon be receiving instruction at the ‘Double-Duty 





Finger Gild.’ When these are proficient they will return 


their various countries and carry on the work of making the 


blind self-supporting by instructing others of the thousands 
war-blind.”’ 
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THE BAY-CROWNED POETS 


HE POETS who await Mr. Braithwaite’s annual 
awards are an increasing group, for his bay-leaves grow 
on a flourishing tree. Where so many are crowned 

there is room for little heart-burning unless it be among those 
who are given the fullest honors. The magic number seven, 


which used to limit those who 


to produce scale values in color and sound, a combination of 
exact pictorial and emotional effects. Robert Frost. may also 
be said to produce this form; but if you study his blank verse 
closely, and particularly the idioms of his lyrics, it will be seen 
that it is not a literary innovation that he achieves but the 
unconscious tone of colloquial speech in which the sense of sound 
molds the rhythmic outlines. 
But this middle ground—on 





achieved ‘‘highest distinction,” is 
stretched to twenty-seven, while 
the titles of those poems which 
are graced as ‘‘distinctive’’ seem 
to fill columns in the Boston 
Transcript, where the prelimi- 
nary survey,occurs. They will 
all find their proper exploitation 
in the annual volume which is 
promised for the early part of 
thismonth. Some of the wearers 
of bay-leaves are to be read in 
our “Current Poetry’’ column. 
One thing that all this aggrega- 
tion shows, according to the ap- 
praiser, is that “‘ physical bound- 
aries,’ such as determined the 
character of nineteenth-century 
poetry, swept away, and 
“aims, principles, and forms” 
are seen to differentiate the out- 
put of to-day. There are just as 
many, if not more, vers libristes 
in the West or the Middle States 
asin New England. That is the 
hopeless prospect for the con- 
servative stickler. ‘‘There are, 
of course, centralized forces, but 
they are 
power, rather than propinquity 
of ideals,” says the anthologist. 
“There ~ are and 
schools, and they are struggling 
against each other for predomi- 
nance.” This, we are assured, is a 
state of affairs that has never 





are 


forces of individual 


tendencies 


The writer of ‘‘ Earth" and 





JOHN HALL WHEELOCK, 


“The Most-Sacred Mountain,” 
two poems among those chosen by Mr. Braithwaite as the 
most distinctive of the year’s output. 


which stand some others that 
are important tho not as notable 
in actual results as those I 
have mentioned—is flanked with 
work that is tenaciously con- 
servative and traditional on the 
one hand, and work that is radical 
and revolutionary on the other. 
Within both these limits of ex- 
pression—the formal and free— 
there is a range of inventiveness 
that might furnish a thesis for 
the erudite, but should be of 
little concern to the true lover of 
poetry only where, in either 
case, the invention fails to com- 
municate adequately and appeal- 
ingly the substance dealt with. 
So much for the matter of form. 
It becomes a fallacy when you 
conceive it to be anything else 
than a kind of function perform- 
ing through symbols the revela- 
tions and evocations enjoyed by 
the individual. After all, it is 
only a medium, and as such 
must obey laws, but these laws, 
generally well defined in the ab- 
stract, change esthetically in 
their manifestations, and the 
most convincing artist is he who 
can penetrate the veil of secrecy 
that surrounds them and force 
their elements into service.” 


Going on to note the essential 
differences and resemblances be- 
tween the American and English 
poets of to-day, Mr. Braithwaite 
continues: 


**As to form, most of the poets 











happened before in the history of 
American poetry. What it means to Mr. Braithwaite is the 
proof of two things: ‘‘First, that the condition of American 
poetry is persuasively healthy; and, secondly, that a continuity 
is defining itself underneath the shifts and changes of expression 
—showing a rooted poetic impulse in the American people that 
is going to grow and develop into larger achievements of which 
the present accomplishments are only the significant and con- 
vincing indications.” 

Taking the year 1916-17, the output of poetry is declared 
to have ‘‘variety in the individual and unity in the group.” 
Furthermore: 


“There are two groups opposed in the matter of form, tho 
in the instance of a few poets we find them utilizing two methods 
of expression, and sometimes producing a hybrid form of rhythm. 
Some of the work of Conrad Aiken and John Gould Fletcher is 
of this character, and in each case the practise is a purely literary 
device rather than a natural and colloquial rendering of spoken 
sounds. Amy Lowell employs this form, too, and it is an effort 


in England are working in the 
main current of English poetry. 
Certain distinctions they possess, a subtle verbal ease, not 
common to the conservative American group. This gives 
them a quality of magic that is delightful—a quality that is 
mellow, atmospheric, retrospective. This is offset in the 
work of the Americans by magical glamor, by a fiercer tussle 
with the issues of life, a vibrant sense of the destinies that 
envelop the mind and soul of man, and a stronger personal 
reaction to normal experience. It is a difference of culture, 
not spirit, that contrasts this English group of conformists 
from Americans, but the advantage is certainly not all -on 
the side of culture. It may produce a ripeness of art that has 
charm and distinction, but it loses a freshness, a buoyancy, a 
flexible adaptation of mood and sympathy toward the fermen- 
tations of new life. The anarchistic principle must violate 
éulture to propagate a new and vivid content in poetry. Aber- 
crombie, considered by many the greatest of all living English 
poets to-day, Masefield, and Gibson have done this. Davies, 
de la Mare, Hodgson, and a few others, traditional in methods, 
excel by the virtues of their talents. Behind them for the most 
part is a welter of clean workmanship, illumined here and: there 
with a special quality of one kind or another, which ean set. no 
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fair claim to be as good or better than our contemporary poets 
in America. 

“The spirit of the American conformists is a greater element 
of poetic strength than the culture of the English conformists. 
Beauty it regards as desirable, but truth is essential. And it is 
very largely this motive which has made so intense a response 
on the part of the American mind to the new art forms. That 
other group of American poets who practise free verse, or vers 
libre, have emancipated emotion for the full exercise of the in- 
tellect. Here the situation is similar to the situation among 
the English poets of to-day. The anarchistic principle has not 
only violated form but made substance yield a new significance. 
It is to art what the liberal influence has been in latter-day 
English politics. The particular merit of this group, mostly 








THE LINCOLN HEAD. 
This head of the Barnard statue is slightly different from the one 


If the statue goes to London it is this 
” that the British will see. 


used for the Cincinnati figure. 
“counterfeit presentment 











earried by two or three strong figures, is an intellectual advance 
over their contemporaries in both England and America. How- 
ever are regarded the forms in which they write, they have 
revived a note of romanticism in American poetry, and given 
to its expression a stimulus that will impart a tone to invention 
of whatever pattern, and make it worthy of the intense substance 
which is the fiber and texture of our national existence. 

“The thing criticism should remember when it considers 
American poetry to-day is, that it must be studied as American 
poetry. It is already a little too old to be regarded as an ex- 
periment, and it is yet too young to render a judgment as to its 
ephemeral or permanent character. But it is worthy of the 
highest appreciation and the most sympathetic interpretation, 
because it has seized upon and embodied aspects of character 
and life hitherto unrealized in rhythmic expression, and regis- 
tered them upon the spirit of the nation.” 

Naming below the ‘‘outstanding’’ poems that have appeared 
in the various leading magazines, the anthologist feels that 
these mentioned will support the statement, that if no books of 
poetry were published at all, the magazines would be a sure and 
practical basis for a study of the production of present-day 
American * verse: : 

“**Karth’ and ‘The Unknown Beloved,’ by John Hall. Whee- 


lock; ‘Tle Most-Sacred Mountain’ and ‘To’My Friend Grown 
Famous,’ by Eunice Tietjeris; ‘The Wave,’ by Louis Unter- 





meyer; ‘Guns as Keys: And the Great Gate Swings,’ and ‘A 
Bather,’ by Amy Lowell; ‘The Interpreter’ and ‘Old Youth,’ 
by Orrick Johns; ‘Boyhood Friends’ and ‘The Loom,’ by Edgar 
Lee Masters; ‘Artemis on Latmos,’ by Amelia Josephine Burr; 
‘The Bunty ‘Shoe,’ by James E. Richardson; ‘The Headland,’ 
by Arthur Davison Ficke; ‘Immortal Love,’ by George Edward 
Woodberry; ‘Ey e-Witness,’ by Ridgely Torrence; ‘The Child of 
God,’ by Louise Driscoll; ‘These United States,’ by Benjamin 
R. C. Low; ‘An Ode of Dedication,’ by Hermann Hagedorn; 
‘The Bonfire,’ by Robert Frost; ‘Memories of. Whitman and 
Lincoln,’ by James Oppenheim; ‘War,’ by Eloise Robinson; 
‘The Sons of Metaneira,’ by John Erskine; ‘Children of the 
Sun,’ by Wallace Gould; ‘The Secret, ’ by Frederick Faust; 
‘The Winter Scene,’ by Bliss Carman; ‘Songs Out of Sorrow,’ 
by Sara Teasdale; and ‘The Seventh Vial,’ by Willard Wattles,” 





LONDON’S AMAZEMENT AT THE 
“LINCOLN” QUARREL 


ONDON MIGHT WELL EXCLAIM, “Save me from my 
friends,’’. as the controversy over the Lincoln statue 
waxes warmer here. Even if she be not outraged, as 

many fear possible, at the gift now proposed for her, she justly 
has a grievance against being asked to settle the differences of 
quarrelsome donors. In fact, dispatches from London show 
that she is resorting to various means of pacification. One is 
to wash her hands of responsibility and take what is offered 
with becoming gratitude; the other is to ask for as many statues 
of Lincoln as Americans choose to offer, with the promise that 
English metropolis will be found for 
taking on a 


sites somewhere in the 
them. The quarrel going on here, and finally 
formidable aspect in the organization of a committee of artists 
showing many prominent names arrayed in opposition to the 
Barnard statue, was reported to the readers of the London 
Times, and the cudgels to some ‘extent were taken up on the 
other side of the water. The Times itself rather holds its breath 
at the spectacle of warring factions, saying that 
the statue seem to have been taken here on trust, and it is only 
at the eleventh hour that influential American opinion has shown 
itself so decisively against them.” It adds: 


“the merits of 


‘There can be no question, of course, that the outspoken 
condemnation of the great President’s son and the protests of 
men like the late Mr. Choate will settle the matter so far as 
this country is concerned. It is inconceivable now that this 
particular statue should ever reach our shores. But the publie, 
and especially the London public, have also a right to know by 
whose authority so grave a blunder was committed in their 
name. . . . By all means Jet us have our memorial of Lincoln, 
whose size and achievement were never so fully recognized in 
England as to-day; but let it be a memorial adequate to its sub- 
ject, a source of unqualified pride to Lincoln’s countrymen as 
well as to ourselves.” 


Following up this outbreak of the controversy in London, 
Lord Weardale, the chairman of the ‘‘Hundred Years Peace 
Committee”? in England, writes to The Times to set the- facts 
straight, which he feels have been put somewhat awry by the 
Times’s American correspondent: 


‘*When it was decided by our committee to set up in public 
positions in London statues of Washington and Lincoln, a fine 
replica of a statue of the former for this purpose was presented 
by the State of Virginia to the British Government, and it was 
further proposed by our American friends that a statue of Lin- 
coln should be similarly presented, and a replica of the statue by 
Augustus St. Gaudens was suggested as suitable. Time passed, 
however, and this suggestion never materialized, and eventually 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, brother of ex-President Taft, made to the 
committee the generous offer of a replica of Barnard’s statue, 
which the committee gratefully accepted. 

“The statue by Barnard was erected by public subscription 
in the City of Cincinnati, and is considered, we understood, by 
millions of Americans as a most faithful presentment of ‘Lincoln 
as he really was. ’ 

“Tt is doubtless, judging from the skete ies sent, and to. use.al 
apt American expression, somewhat ‘homely’ in its charac- 
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terization, but for that very reason perhaps appealed to a wider 
American sentiment; and in any event, our committee could 
but welcome a gift made to us by so prominent and responsible 
a personality as Mr. Taft. It was very distressing to our 
committee to hear that Mr. Robert T. Lincoln entertained such 
strong objections to this statue of his illustrious father, but we 
were unable to discover that he manifested disapproval of or 
had taken steps to oppose its erection at Cincinnati, and ob- 
viously in matters of art or esthetic treatment judgments must 


ever greatly differ.”’ 

It would not be fair that Mr. Barnard should go without 
champions at this new scene of conflict, and straightway he 
finds a vigorous one in Mr. W. Roberts, who writes also to The 
Times to say that he knows Mr. Barnard and is ‘‘acquainted with 
the motives which inspired him in this work.” Moreover, he also 
claims the advantage of having seen the statue when it was on 
view in New York. He calls it, indeed, ‘“‘a very wonderful 
work, one of the most original and striking ever done by an 
American artist.’”” His defense touches on many points: 


“T am aware that the statue has given rise to very sharp con- 
troversy, just as did Rodin’s great statue of Balzac. Anything 
out of the common order is bound to be adversely criticized and 
eondemned. A few years ago we were throwing stones at 
Whistler, while (to go no further back) Manet and other painters 
of his group were denounced in the bitterest terms. Yet how 
many of those who came to curse have remained to praise? 

“Mr. Barnard’s statue of Lincoln is of heroic size, fourteen 
feet in height. It occupied the sculptor over five years, and is 
the result of over two years’ preliminary study of Lincoln and 
his career. By idealizing the real Lincoln Mr. Barnard has 
realized the ideal. He shows us Lincoln in all his ruggedness, 
the loosely fitting frock coat, the massive hands, and the large 
feet. The model for the figure was a man named C. A. Thomas, 
who was born (as his father and grandfather had been) on a 
farm only fifteen miles from where Lincoln was born. This 
man startlingly resembled Lincoln in bodily proportions and in 
face; he posed in Lincoln’s clothes, and in mentality too he came 
as, near as possible to being the President’s ‘double.’ For the 
faee Mr. Barnard had Douglas Volk’s life-mask, which was 
given to him by Volk’s son. And it is in the face, the result of 
many months’ work, that Mr. Barnard has sueceeded in reveal- 
ing the man’s character—determination and humility, with 
sensitiveness, silence, and repose. All the tenderness and 
‘motherhood’ side of the man, as the artist himself has pointed 

out, are visible in the left side of the face, with the lines which 
reflect his exquisite sense of humor; while the right side is the 
man’s side—stern, sinister, and stoical—‘here are the lines that 
held a nation’s foundation—held it when its entire superstruc- 
ture tottered.’ 

“St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln, now at Chicago, to which 
your Washington correspondent refers, is also a wonderful work, 
but it shows Lincoln as the President, and not, as does Mr, 
Barnard’s, as a man of the people.” 


Without denying even Mr. Roberts’s championship of the 
artistic gifts of Mr. Barnard or the merits of his work, Sir Claude 
Phillips, the English art critic, writes to the London Daily Tele- 
graph to say that what is wanted is not a work realizing ‘‘the 
rough-hewn figure, the tough, time-worn envelop, the physical 
defects, the uncouthness of aspect of the great man.” 


“This is assuredly not what we want when the task is—as 
it must be here—to produce a strongly rhythmic monumental 
figure that shall stand before all the world, in the open, power- 
fully impressing, nay dominating, the beholder. Such a figure 
should in its massive strength, in its pathetic simplicity, but 
also in its loftiness and dignity, express the true character, the 
true spirituality of this leader of men, the greatest personality, 
and the least obscured by private ambitions, of all that the 
nineteenth century has to show. Ina statue of these dimensions, 
that must in the first place be an architectonic decoration, we 
have to consider not so much intricate detail, supersubtlety of 
expression, as monumental grandeur and characterization that, 
rising above the merely literal, shall render in strongly empha- 
sized traits the nobler, the more permanent aspects of the human 
being.” 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, the art critic, states the same objection: 


“On the merits of the offered statue I do not enter—they 
can.not be judged from the only illustration of it which I have 
seen. But if, as seems admitted, it is an example of tendencies 
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ultramodern, and defiantly—to use the current and question- 
begging word—‘realistic,’ then I would say, Do not place it 
in a scene on which antiquity and tradition have indelibly set 
their stamp, but let a new site be found where it may hereafter 
be joined by new things in harmony with itself.” 





WHAT THE SOLDIER READS 


O ARMIES EVER READ like the armies of to-day, 
because no armies could read as they can read. It 
does not need the Evening Post writer to tell us that the 

reason for this fact is the trench warfare which gives the fighting 
men a good deal of idle time. So the books actually called for, 








THE LEFT SIDE 


Of the Lincoln face, which, Mr. Barnard says, reflects ‘all the 
tenderness and ‘motherhood ’ side of the man, with the lines which 
reflect his exquisite sense of humor." 











as the nations long at war have found out, match in variety even 
the flotsam and jetsam that came at call from garrets and store- 
houses, to the relief of housekeepers. Almost at the beginning 
of the war an English committee began supplying books to its 
soldiers, and The Library Journal of the New York Public 
Library has issued a pamphlet to tabulate from experience the 
kind of books soldiers like to read. There have been calls for 
donations of books as well as for money to buy books, and the 
Y. M. C. A. has undertaken the office of distributing agency. 
What was forthcoming in England from a similar call was not a 
small response: 

‘“Empty wagons had to be hired and kept at the door for the 
refuse that people had seized the opportunity of sending under 
the pretext of being charitable. Old parish magazines were 
received and sent to the pulp-makers by the tens of thousands. 
Enterprising householders were soon raking up copies of Punch 
bearing the date 1846, ‘Hints to Mothers,’ ‘How to Cut a 
Blouse,’ ‘Guides to English Watering-places,’ even old telephone- 
directories and—mirabile dictu—‘Meditations Among the 
Tombs,’ and patriotically dumping them upon the. volunteer 


distributers. Yet the first call brought a full million well- 


selected books, which included rare editions of standard authors. 
The latter were sold, and the proceeds invested in volumes of 
the kind most needed. So was started an activity that speedily 
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grew and branched until it has 
become one of the great de- 
partments of war-work.” 


The lesson of experience is 
that no hard and fast rule for 
soldiers’ reading can be laid 
down: 


** ‘Boswell and Pepys, Nick 
Carter, detective stories, the 
Bible, Nat Gould, Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Prelude,” ‘‘ Famous 
Boxers,” the Koran, Miss 
Austen, Mark Twain, Marie 
Corelli, Macaulay, London 
Opinion, and the Round Table 
go side by side.’ And this not 
by any chance arrangement, 
but in response to exprest pref- 
erences from the front.” 


If one insists that there must 
be some one sort.of books that 
soldiers like better than they 
like others the answer is, ‘‘ De- 
tective stories are shouted for.” 
According to The Evening Post, 
then,‘‘favorites’’ come in such 
procession as this: 

“Kipling, Jacobs, Florence 
Barclay, John Oxenham, Rider 
Haggard, Dumas, Stevenson. 
According to this, soldiers are 
very much like non-combat- 
ants. The parallel goes further. 








LINCOLN’S “MASCULINE” SIDE. 


‘Stern, sinister, stoical—here are the lines that held a nation’s foun- 
dation—held it when its entire superstructure tottered.” 


commercially. as well as intel. 


lectually, of other powerfy] 
lands which are guided by 
clear, definite, masterful 
opinion. 


“Germany gets this result 
‘from an autocracy at the sac. 
rifice of liberty and truth. We 
can get this result and maip. 
tain with full power liberty 
and truth only if we have such 
guiding intelligence resting op 
the common consent of the best 
educated minds, all devoted in- 
telligently to the good of our 
land. This is our one and only 
hope for leadership and suc- 
cess in combating the uwun- 
speakable evils of autocracy, 
For to do this, we must be wise 
as well as strong. It is the 
power of concentrated, def- 
inite, and related knowledge of 
many minds acting as one, 

“If democracy is to win, it 
must have the power of concen- 
trated, definite, related knowl- 
edge controlled by a common 
enlightened opinion of the best 
minds of the land; democratic 
in origin, democratic in spirit, 
and united clearly and power- 
fully for one end, namely, the 
use of the best knowledge 
gained through the best training 
for the good of all the people.” 





Opposition to the classics has 





Like non-combatants, they 
have their ‘highbrows.’ 
Whether or notit is these that called for the ‘Hundred Best 
Poems’ and even the ‘Hundred Best Love Poems’ may be matter 
of controversy, but there is no mistaking the ‘smart young soldier’ 
who limped slightly and from whose pocket stuck out a copy of 
Browning. He had profited by three weeks in the convalescence 
camp ‘to read for the first time the whole of Keats and Words- 
worth, and was just beginning Browning.’ ”’ 





HOW WAR SAVES THE CLASSICS 


| \HE TRUE MEANING of human life is coming home to 

us as it has not in generations past. The war has made 

us probe to the essentials on which human life depends; 
and in our educational life it has had the effect of making us 
retrieve the study of the classics, which had begun to slip away 
from us. ‘The call to save our own freedom and to help save 
the freedom of the world, to organize one hundred millions of 
human beings to do the work of one giant,” says Dean Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton, in the New York Sun, ‘‘ has compelled 
us to examine ourselves most carefully.” The existing records 
of the schools and colleges in our land and in European lands, 
declares this educator, all agree in showing that students with 
classical training generally surpass the non-classical students, 
not only in such subjects as history and literature, but in the 
general range of the sciences and in the professional and technical 
studies. Such a “bold, hard, unanswerable fact,’’ he thinks, 
ought ‘‘to have great weight with practical men who judge any 
system of education by its practical results.”” What meaning 
has this need for the present exigencies of world upheaval? 


“Tt means, at bottom, that unless our democracy can raise 
its trained leaders from among its own people and give them 
the finest type of intelligent training, we shall have lack of 
enlightened leadership for public opinion. We shall have no 
sure way of securing a harmonious common view of the all- 
important questions on which the welfare of our-land depends.’ 
Without such leadership our democracy will sink into a state of 
provincial dependence and become a servant in many ways, 


always been inspired by the 
commercial spirit, he continues, and the easy-going views of life 
which have hitherto been so prevalent: 


“Tt is the old warfare of soul and sense. It is the ‘immortal 
conflict’ of Plato which is now going on. In that conflict he 
who wins becomes a man, he who fails becomes a slave:;. So 
serious, so critical is the question which confronts every American 
boy. Itseems almost a waste of time to discuss thése matters. 
A man whose higher nature is blunted or dulled by love of lower 
things is going to sink. Arguments addrest to him are in vain. 
The only thing that can revive him is something like a thunder- 
clap. This thunder-clap has come to this land through war. 

“Tt is almost enough to awake the dead. It has already 
awakened many a boy and man who had been liv‘ig in easy, 
careless indifference. It is going through our schools and it is 
bound to sweep out a lot of trash that has been allowed in our 
schools and a lot of superintendents who have been playing 
politician instead of standing straight as educators. There is 
no true education of the highest type unless it is based on disci- 
pline and duty, and unless it involves thorough training in a few 
fundamental studies of most general value, which when taken 
in combination form a base for man’s whole intellectual life. 
This new force may regenerate American education. It is 
bound to have a powerful influence. The only question is: Will 
it go far enough to be both sweeping and enduring? If so, the 
United States will enter upon a new and glorious period of 
intelligent educational development, the cause of freedom will 
be strengthened for ages to come, and we shall become a guiding 
light for the whole world of knowledge.”’ 


When men talk of dropping the classics from secondary schools 
and colleges, insists Dean West, they are talking about dropping 
the bottom out of a large part of our education. For example: 


“They are dropping the best use of English, the thing every 
one needs for every-day life. 


‘“Phey-are talking of: dropping the bottom out of the training’ 


for modern languages. They are talking about dropping out 
the spirit which inspires all pure scientific studies. They are 
talking of extinguishing the light of history. They are talking 
of abandoning the heights of literature. They are talking of 
silencing the tongue of philosophy. It is a splendid conflict 
in which we are engaged. It is nothing more, nothing less, than 
the cause of intéllizéenece-against ignorance.” 
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WHEN REPRISALS. 


RE WE TO MAKE REPRISALS? The decision may 

A be forced upon us at no distant date, and already the 

straws seem to show that the wind blows in the direc- 

tion of such practises. No longer. ago than last April, it is 

pointed out by an English writer, Mr. Cunliffe-Owen, President 
Wilson, in his message to Congress, dis- 


| RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE | 


——— 


ARE ASKED OF US 


looked upon the mangled remains of a child victim, **And 
there are still people here who in the face of such sights 
‘as these continue to prate against reprisals as a means of 
defense.” Serious as the situation is, the British seem always 
able to lighten it with:a little humor. The other day the 





countenanced the idea of requitals. _ His 
later messages and proclamations, how- 
ever, as well as his public utterances, seem 
to indicate that he has retreated from 
the high standard of last April. Such a 
retreat the British Government is now 
making under the urging of its King as 
well as a great majority of its people. 
The two primates of England, Canter- 
bury and York, are divided in counsels; 
the former has been and continues to be 
sternly opposed to paying the German in 
his own coin. Not so the younger and 
more democratic prelate, the Archbishop 
of York. Mr. Cunliffe-Owen, in the New 
York Sun, reviews’ the past three years 
in this particular respect in France and 
England, and shows how the early-ven- 
geance taken by France saved her people 
from many of the horrors suffered by 
England. The first amelioration was 
effected in the treatment of prisoners: 


“When she learned of the maltreatment 
of those of her soldiers who had the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of the Ger- 
mans she lost no time in notifying the 
Berlin Government by way of Madrid 
that Germans in French captivity would 
lose most of the privileges which they had 
until then enjoyed and be subjected to 
increased severity. By way of an earnest 
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A LONDON SCHOOL INTERLUDE. 


Since the German air-raid which took such pitiful toll of school children, this precaution is 
observed when the warning guns are sounded. Yet the British hesitate about reprisals. 











of this warning of retaliation large batches 
of German prisoners were shipped off 
from the relatively comfortable prison-camps in France to 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis for employment there in road- 
making. These measures proved very efficacious. 

“A more or less tacit understanding between Paris and 
Berlin was reached. The German prisoners were returned to 
their detention camps in France, while the French in German 
captivity were treated with a consideration and a regard that 
offered a striking contrast to the brutality, neglect, and horrible 
cruelty which, according to abundant evidence, including that of 
the former American Ambassador at Berlin, James W. Gerard, 
were meted out to the Kaiser’s unfortunate prisoners of British, 
Belgian, and Russian nationality.” 


France’s policy of reprisals in respect to air-raids has been 
equally effective. She gave warning, in the latter part of 1915, 
that every Zeppelin or airplane attack upon her populous 
centers, resulting in the killing of unarmed men, of women, and of 
children, would be followed by similar attacks upon German 
cities and towns far to the rear of the war-zone. Karlsruhe 
and some other cities were visited; and in the former a scar left 
on the palace of the reigning Grand Duke convinced the Ger- 
mans that the French were not to be trifled with. England 
refrained so long as her great public buildings and institutions 
Went uninjured, but the mortality among her humbler 
citizens at last moved even the King to exclaim, while he 


correspondent of the New York Evening Post reported 


that— 


‘‘Some special constables on duty near a school during a raid 
were listening to the boys as they were holding the usual evening 
service. To their great amusement they discovered that the 
hymn that happened to be chosen that evening was, ‘Hark, 
hark, my soul,’ with the refrain, ‘Singing to welcome the pilgrims 
of the night.’ And in a street that had suffered severely from 
enemy bombs a woman from a ruined house was seen the next 
morning among the crowd that had collected to survey the 
damage. She was inquiring for her landlord. ‘I must find 
him,’ she said; ‘it is most important.’ ‘A question of repairs?’ 
suggested a visitor. ‘Oh, no,’ she replied, flourishing a Treasury 
note; ‘I went to pay my rent; it was due yesterday.’”’ 

The opposition to reprisals offered by pacifists and ‘‘cranks 
and agitators of that type’’ might be ignored, points out the 
writer; but ‘‘somewhat to the concern of the Government, a 
considerable portion of the hierarchy of the Established Church, 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been.vigorously. 
denouncing from the pulpit, from the platform, and in the 
columns of the press the alleged wickedness of reprisals.’ 
Particularly: 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury has all along been opposed 
to anything of the kind. Hé ‘protested on theological and 
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moral grounds against the Allies adopting gas as a means of 
defense, being apparently willing that the soldiers of the Entente 
should have, so to speak, one or even both arms tied in fighting 
rather than that any Episcopal conscience should be seared. 
Later he protested in a similar fashion against British use of 
liquid fire at the front as a means of defense; and of late he 
has not only been denouncing the policy of reprisals for the air- 
raids, but has even lent his countenance to petitions which are 
being circulated against reprisals, petitions that bear his signa- 
ture and those of a number of other Episcopal dignitaries. 

“That this attitude is by no means confined to the southern 
Primate and to a few of the so-called spiritual lords of Parlia- 
ment—that is to say, bishops with seats in the upper house at 
Westminster—is apparent from the species of indorsement 
which their course has received from a majority of both houses 
of Convocation, which may be described as the legislature or 
diet of the Established Church. “This antireprisal majority in 
the Convocation recently went even a step further in this 
direction and voted in favor of the entire deletion of the Fifty- 
eighth Psalm as well as certain verses in nine other psalms, 
because they ‘invoke a ruthless vengeance upon the wicked.’ 
Convocation took particular exception to those verses in the 
Fifty-eighth Psalm which contain the following appeal: 

***Break their} teeth, O God, in their mouths; smite the jaw- 
bones of the lions, O Lord. . . . Let them consume away like a 
snail, and be like the untimely fruit of a woman.’ And ‘The 
righteous shall'rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; he shall 
wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.’ 

“According to Canon Aitken, who is not unknown in the 
United States, which he has visited as a pulpit orator, such 
passages are ‘most unchristianlike in character,’ and ‘unedifying 
for use in the public services of the Church.’ ” 


The Archbishop of York, who is expected to visit this country 
in the near future, does not, as pointed out, side with his brother 
of Canterbury. Of him we read: 


“Far more in touch with the people, with the Crown, and 
with the Government than his brother of Canterbury, more 
virile, and therefore likely to strike a sympathetic note among 
the people of America, he is understood to favor reprisals as a 
means of defense. . . . It may be taken for granted that he will 
take advantage of his stay here to put before the American 
people the policy of reprisals for purposes of defense, as adopted 
by Great Britain, in its true light, not only from a military, but 
also from a humane and even religious point of view. It is on 
the cards that he may discuss the matter at the White House.’’ 


Other strong adherents of the reprisal principle are General 
Smuts and the Duke of Argyle, who is credited with ‘‘a very 
lofty sense of religion.’”” The Duke lays stress on the necessity 
of demonstrating to the German people that the Kaiser should not 
eontinue his policy of bombing and massacring defenseless 
women and children with impunity, and that it would result 
in the visitation upon their heads of a similar fate, from which 
he would be powerless to protect them. For, 


‘Fed up with mendacious stories of Teuton victories, reprisals 
in the way of air-raids upon their towns and cities in the interior 
of the Empire would bring home to them more than anything else 
the conviction that the Vaterland was on the high road to in- 
evitable defeat. Incidentally, the Duke paid his respects in 
caustic language to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to those 
members of the hierarchy who had distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the entire policy of reprisals.” 


General Smuts, in a recent address, spoke in no uncertain 
strain as the London Times reports him: 


‘*We are dealing with an enemy whose Kultur has not carried 
him beyond the rudiments of the Mosaic law, and to whom you 
ean only apply the maxim of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.’ On that principle we are now most reluctantly foreed 
to apply to him the bombing policy which he has applied to us, 
and I am afraid the Government has nc longer any choice in 
the matter. 

“‘Allow me to emphasize two points which I hope will be 
borne in mind when it is ultimately found that my words to-day 
are not mere idle threats, but serious and far-reaching in their 
import. First, we did not begin this business of bombing 
industrial and populous centers. The enemy began the practise, 
just as he began the use of poisoned gas and many other con- 
traventions of international law, and we have been most reluc- 


tantly forced to follow suit after a long delay, which has most 
severely tried the patience of the British people. Secondly, | 
look upon these developments of the art of war as utterly bad 
and immoral, and, while I do not fear them, if as in the present 
case they are forced upon us, yet I should infinitely prefer that 
both sides could desist from such cruel practises. We shall 
do our best to avoid the German abominations, and in an air- 
offensive against the military and industrial centers of the 
enemy we shall use every endeavor to spare as far as is humanly 
possible the innocent and the defenseless,”’ 





PREFERRING LUTHER TO CALVIN 


ARROW-MINDEDNESS can not be charged against 
N Boston when it proposes to exchange a neutral theolo- 

gian for a Teutonic one. Yet so far as The Transcript 
speaks for Boston, or, in this particular case, for the whole of 
New England, there is a decided preference shown for Luther 
over Calvin. Luther was never New England’s prophet, it 
points out, in the sense that John Calvin was and still is. Even 
those who have long since departed from the great Genevan’s 
doctrines find his name one to conjure with, we are told. ‘Not 
only Calvin’s thought and doctrine, but his very mind and 
nature, seemed to be those of New England.”’ There is offered 
in this editorial a spur to thinking on the subject of religious 
leaders, tho the writer doubts, because of this Calvinistie pre- 
occupation, whether the observances of the Reformation quadri- 
centenary will seize very firmly upon the popular attention. 
In defense of this plea of Roland for an Oliver we read: 


“Luther was more or less drawn into the Reformation. 
Such a movement as that with which his name was eventually 
linked was not at all in his thought when he nailed his theses to 
the door at Wittenberg. But Calvin was, in fact, a Protestant 
from the start. Never could he have been anything else. He 
was also the first of the Puritans, and in that capacity came 
easily to be New England’s prophet. 

“The doctrine of Luther was surely a kindlier thing than that 
of Calvin. If Luther saw in God his impregnable fortress, 
Calvin saw in him an avenging fire before which his soul bowed in 
fear. The rock upon which he reared his theology was the 
anger of God, and the church which he built represented not 
alone his great docirine of justification by faith, but the stern 
discipline which he instituted as the expression of the divine 
anger. New England accepted the Calvinistic theology, and 
nourished upon it all its earnest generations up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Nor, in shaking off the dark mantle 
of his relentless doctrine, did New England quite put Calvin 
aside. There are a sternness and an intolerance about even 
our rationalism that hark back to the stake where Servetus was 
WINGS 5 cia’ se 

“If New England could really think, at this time, about any- 
thing else than the war, it would be profitable as well as possible, 
apropos of the Luther quadricentenary, to consider whether we 
might not well begin to learn more from Luther and less from 
Calvin. Surely the Lutheran was the sweeter influence, and the 
Evangelical doctrine a more human thing than the Genevan. 
Alone in their adherence to the doctrine of the consubstantial 
presence, and their inability to follow the Genevan in his as- 
sertion of a purely spiritual presence, the Evangelicals classed 
themselves with the simpler souls of the world, and reached out 
their hands for a presence nearer to them than the vast and 
dominating abstraction which Calvin worshiped. The ten- 
dency, the demand, survives to this day, and is all around us. 
In spite of Luther’s warfare with Rome, in spite of the great 
movement of resistance of which his name became the very 
emblem, his nature and his doctrine were always nearer to the 
Catholic peoples than that of the Calvinistic wing of the Ref- 
ormation to which New England belonged. 

“Tt may seem fanciful to derive a suggestion of at least a 
sympathetic reunion of cults and schools from the mention of 
Luther’s name to-day, but if Theodore Parker were alive to- 
morrow one might imagine him making from his pulpit a new 
application of his famous sermon on ‘The Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity,’ and teaching us that the permanent 
and immortal element of Christianity may include the faith and 
the liyes of the believers:in the great religious system which 
Luther combated, as well as the faith of those who followed his 
illustrious leadership into the shining ways of the Reformation.” 
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THE NEXT GENERATION 


WAR-POEM. recently exprest the observation of an 

A old inhabitant of heaven on seeing the mass of new- 

comers stream up from the battle-fields. ‘“‘They 
must be rich in men down there,” he mused, and wondered at 
the fine young fellows that could be spared. But the countries 
who make the sacrifices are appalled at their coming poverty, 
and, in their efforts to replace the lost, all sorts of old laws and 
traditions, human and divine, are going by the board. England 
has been a land of difficult, almost impossible, divorce, but now 
the problem seems to be to make iteasy. One of the best-known 
legal authorities on divorce is quoted by the London Daily 

Telegraph as urging that “every legal facility be granted”’ in 

order that married people living apart may have ‘‘no excuse 

for avoiding the national duty of parenthood.’’ He asserts 
that “at the present time a million men and women in this 
country are separated by justices’ orders, and tens of thousands 
are living apart owing to domestic infelicity.” In two days: 
it is stated, over three hundred applications for divorce were 
made to the Poor Persons’ Department of the High Court of 

Justice. The great proportion of the applicants are said to be 

men, and the majority are soldiers whose wives, they allege, 

have been unfaithful during their absence. The secretary is 
quoted to this effect: 

“The number of applications is daily increasing. In the first 
six months of this year we had 14,000 appeals for assistance, of 
which between 500 and 600 have been granted, and the cases 
are now being proceeded with. There are no fees payable, but 
every applicant must find the solicitor’s out-of-pocket expenses 
and expenses incidental to witnesses. If witnesses are not 
brought from a long distance the whole proceedings from begin- 
ning to end do not cost more than £10, and some cases may be 
completed for as low as £6. Before we take up a case we must 
be satisfied that-the applicant is really poor. No one earning 
more than £3 a week should apply to us.” . 

Information in a telegram from Rome, which may or may not 
be accurate, speaks of pamphlets widely circulated among 
German troops by the military authorities in which a sort of 
polygamy is urged under the general title, “‘ Lateral Marriage: 
the Only Means for the Formation of a New Powerful Armed 
Force and for Ennoblement of Morality.”” The New York 
Evening Sun comments on the information thus obtained: 

“In one pamphlet forwarded to Rome explicit exhortation 
is addrest to married women, ‘in the interest of the Fatherland,’ 
to ‘obtain the necessary permission from their husbands to 
contract lateral marriages, based upon personal inclination, 
with married men who in turn must obtain their wives’ consent.’ 
It is added that these lateral marriages, whose object is to 
increase the birth-rate and ‘mitigate conditions brought about 
by the war,’ can be ‘dissolved after children are born.’ The 
Vatican, not unnaturally, is indignant over such a proposal, 
and is preparing to denounce it.” 

‘In France an aspect of the question of repopulation carries 
the bitter reminder of the sufferings endured at the hands of the 
invader. It has been found necessary to organize a Society for 
the Protection of Children in the Liberated Regions; and this 
will have to deal ‘with children of French mothers and German 
fathers. As more and more territory is recovered France finds 
herself face to face with a new German invasion. She is stirred 
to action by protests of French soldiers similar to one published 
last August in Le Figaro (Paris): 

“A disabled soldier went to meet his wife and child, who had 
been lost to him for three years in one of the occupied depart- 
ments. He found not one, but two children in his home, the 
second a baby under two years. The soldier’s letter is-a ery 
to France to save the poor remnant of his happiness. His 
wife hé will take back, he says; it was not her fault. But never, 
as long as he lives, will he return home whilé ‘that Boche’ is 
under his roof.’’ , ; 

The matter dealt with in the New York Times presents these 
alternatives: 
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‘*‘What is to be done with these baby invaders? Shall they 
grow up without a country, perhaps to strike a new blow at 
the civilization which’cast them off? Shall the mothers have to 
choose between keeping them, and by so doing put out again 
the rekindled home-fires, or give them up as outcasts? Shall 
the ‘inirus,’ as they are called, be herded in institutions with 
other foundlings and left in ignorance of their origin?” 


The new society for reclamation has for its president Princess 
Murat, a descendant of Marshal Ney, whose youngest son, a 
boy of nineteen, gave his life for France. The Princess speaks 
thus to the Times interviewer, who went to see the créche at 
Chambly: 


**Since the war left me the power to help others I looked about 
to find the greatest need. The problem of housing and feeding 
in the devastated territory was so well taken care of—thanks 
to America’s generosity—that I turned my attention to the 
little abandoned children whose mothers had died or been 
carried off, or had gone back of their own accord with the 
invader—some of them chose that rather than face their hus- 
bands. Alone I could have done very little, but I soon found 
collaborators, and . . . we have now two asylums. ...... 

“Our plan is to take the babies and care for them in our 
creche until we can find good homes for them with peasant 
families. We pay the mothers so much a week for looking after 
them. Already a number of them have been placed. We want 
these children to grow up French, and to be French they must 
belong to France and feel that France belongs to them. Are 
they not half French already? If you take a horse from the 
south and set him down in the north, where he eats the food 
of the north and breathes the air of the north, he becomes like 
the horses of the north. So these children shall be French— 
good French peasants.” 

Their number is not small, according to the Princess Murat: 


‘They are being born every day in the departments of the 
Somme, the Aisne, and the Oise. And that does not take into 
account those in the provinces which we have still to win back. 

‘* At first we planned to confine our work to the Oise, but the 
need. was so pressing that we have taken over the Somme and the 
Aisne as well. The mothers bring the babies to Noyon, where 
Baron Henri Rothschild has a rescue station. There they are 


packed in boxes like little chickens and sent to us. Sometimes 
they are not more than two days old. 
““Of course, ‘the children are not all ‘Boches.’ Some are 


French children, born after their fathers went away. We have 
older children as well, whose mothers have died or deserted 
them. These also we place in families. Our plan is to mix 
them all together, so that only we shall know their origin. 
Naturally, if any mothers want to keep track of their children, 
even to see them, we shall make it possible.”’ 


This glimpse of the créche at Chambly, particularly of the 
wards where older children are kept, is afforded us: 


‘* After visiting the babies, the little unconscious jetsam of the 
monster tidal wave, we went into the children’s room. There, 
around the low table, in the midst of sunshine and pleasant 
surroundings, the conscious jetsam sit in their little chairs. 
They look neat and well cared for, and are beginning to show the 
results of feeding. 'The blooded cows which we saw grazing in 
the park supply them with milk. But they seem to have been 
born without the instinct of play. Each one holds a doll in its 
listless hands. They do not move about, nor look at each other, 
nor utter a sound, except to cry when some one speaks to them 
too abruptly. 

‘‘Some of them are sweet-faced, even pretty. There is Maria 
du Billard, so called because she was found on a billiard-table. 
There is little Marguerite Juillet, who arrived in July. One was 
left on a train. Not one but has lived a tragedy. And in some 
strange way they seem to know it, like little pale reflections of 
their mother’s anguish. Upon them all is a look of blight. 

“How much would you say a child of two could suffer? 
Before you answer you must meet the eyes of little Paul—baby 
eyes which brood and brood over some remembered horror, 
and can not forget. Neither will you forget when you have seen 


. them. If all else were forgiven to the evil author of this war, that 


look of Paul’s should ‘hurl his soul from heaven.’ 

“‘They are different from other babies, you see,’ said the 
Princess, ‘and see, how plainly you can tell the “‘ Boches.” But, 
no!’ she added, quickly; ‘they are all French!’ 

' “*They are all French!’ That is to be the saving word for 
these tragic little victims of Kultur.” 
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HE following ten poems, reprinted 

from the Boston Transcript, are 
among the thirty that Mr. William S. 
Braithwaite has selected as representing 
“the best”? among the year’s product. 
Some of these may have already appeared 
in this column, but they acquire a new sig- 
nificance in their present classification. An 
article in the Lerrers aNp Art depart- 
ment discusses the general character of the 
year’s verse: 


THE WINTER SCENE 
By Biss CARMAN 
I 


The rutted roads are all like iron; skies 

Are keen and brilliant; only the oak-leaves cling 
In the bare woods, or hardy bitter-sweet; 
Drivers have put their sheepskin jackets on; 
And all the ponds are sealed with sheeted ice 
That rings with stroke of skate and hockey-stick, 
Or in the twilight cracks with running whoop. 
Bring in the logs of oak and hickory, 

And make an ample blaze on the wide hearth. 
Now is the time, with winter o’er the world, 

For books and friends and yellow candle-light, 
And timeless lingering by the settling fire, 

While all the shuddering stars are keen and cold. 


II 


Out of the silent portal of the hours, 

When frosts are come and all the hosts put on 
Their burnished gear to march across the night 
And o’er a darkened earth in splendor shine, 
Slowly above the world Orion wheels 

His glittering square, while on the shadowy hill 
And throbbing like a sea-light through the dusk, 
Great Sirius rises in his flashing blue: 

Lord of the winter night, august and pure, 
Returning year on year untouched by time, 

To kindle faith with thy immortal fire, 

There are no hurts that beauty can not ease, 
No ills that love can not at last repair, 

In the courageous progress of the soul. 


IIl 


Russet and white and gray is the oak-wood 
In the great snow. Still from the north it comes, 
Whispering, settling, sifting through the trees, 
O’erloading branch and twig. The road is lost; 
Clearing and meadow, stream and ice-bound pond 
Are made once more a trackless wilderness 
In the white hush where not a creature stirs; 
And the pale sun is blotted from the sky. 
In that strange twilight the lone traveler halts, 
To listen while the stealthy snowflakes fall. 
And then far off toward the Stanford shore, 
Where through the storm the coastwise liners go, 
Faint and recurrent on the muffled air, 
A fog-horn booming through the smother—hark! 
IV 

When theday changed and themad wind died down, 
The powdery drifts that all day long had blown 
Across the meadows and the open fields, 
Or whirled like diamond-dust in the bright sun, 
Settled to rest and for a tranquil hour 
The lengthening bluish shadows on the snow 
Stole down the orchard slope, and a rose light 
Flooded the earth with glory and with peace. 
Then in the west, behind the cedars black, 
The sinking sun made red the winter dusk 
With sullen flare along the snowy ridge— 
Like a rare masterpiece by Hokusai, 
Where on a background gray, with flaming breath 
The crimson dragon dies in dusky gold. 

—The Nation (New York). 


THE INTERPRETER 
By Orrick JOHNS 


In the very early morning when the light was low, 
She got all ready and she went like snow, 

Like snow in the springtime ona sunny hill, 

And we were only frightened and can't think still. 





We can't think quite that the katydids and frogs 

And the little cheeping chickens and the little 
grunting hogs, 

And the other living things, that she spoke for to us, 

Have nothing more to tell her since it happened 
thus. 


She never is around for any one to touch, 

But of ecstasy and longing she, too, knew much— 

And always when any one has time to call his own 

She will come and be beside him as quiet as a stone. 
—Contemporary Verse (Philadelphia). 


TO MY FRIEND, GROWN FAMOUS 
By Eunice TIETJENS 


The mail has come from home, 

From home that still remembers—to Japan. 
My tiny maid, as faultless as a fan, 

Bows in the doorway. ‘‘ Honorable letters,” 
She says, “‘have kindly come." 

And smiles, knowing the fetters 

That bind me still. 


And all my mail to-day is full of you. 

“His name,’ says one, “is sounding still and 
sounding.” 

And some one else, “It is astounding, 

I never knew the public chatter worse. 

Eighteen editions for a book of verse!”’ 

And all the printed pages glitter, too. 

With you, 

With your stark vision and cold fire, 

Your singing truth, your vehement desire 

To cut through lies to life. 

These move behind the printed echoes here, 

The paper strife, 

The scurry of small pens about your name, 

Measuring, praising, blaming by the same 

Tight rule of thumb that makes their own 

Inadequacy known. 

And as I read a phrase leaps clear 

From your own letter: ‘I am tired,’’ you say, 

“Of men who talk and talk and dare not live 

But take their orgasms in speech!” 

Yes, that would be your way 

To take the critics. It is you who give, 

Not they; 

And safe beyond their reach 

Huge, careless, Rabelaisian, you pass by, 

Watching their squirming with amused eye. 

Here as I sit, 

My paper house-side slid away 

And all my chamber open to the rain, 

I feel a haunting, exquisite 

Gray shadow of a pain. 

Beauty has part in it, and loneliness, 

And the far call of home—and thoughts of you 

In the rain of spring. 

Here in this land of frozen loveliness, 

Of artistry complete, where each small thing 

Minutely, preciously, is perfect, 

I have grown hungry for the sight of you, 

Who are not perfect; 

Who are big and free 

And largely vulgar like the peasantry, 

And full of sorrows for mankind. 

I can not find 

Your spirit in this land. The little tree 

Tortured and dwarfed—oh! beautiful I know 

In the gray slanting rain, 

But tortured even so— 

The little pine-tree in my garden close 

Is symbol of the soul that grows— 

You would not understand— 

Within this patient cult of loveliness. 


Would care far less— 

For the pale, silvered shadows of this land 
That make it dear to me. 

Yet when I see 

Your clear handwriting march across the page, 
And your brave spirit of a tonic age 

Blow sharp across the spring, 


| I smother here a little; 


This conscious beauty is so light, so brittle, 
So frail a thing! 





” 


But you are free! ‘Go out," your letter Says, 


“Go drink life to the lees. 


See the round world! 
sits 

Beneath the tree; and see where Jesus walked 

And talked. 

See where Aspasia and Pericles 

Have visited together, and where Socrates 

Leaned on the wall... . 

Go out, my friend, and see— 

And then come back and tell it all to me!” 


Watch where Lord Buddha 


That, too, is like you, “‘ Tell it all to me.” 

I feel your spirit searching hungrily 

Each human being for the stuff of life, 

The sharp blue flame below the smoke, 

The authentic cry 

That all our mouthing can not choke. 

Your hunger is for life, for life! 

And you have understanding, and the power 
To pierce the husk of words, to take an hour 
Hot from the crisis of a soul 

And live it in another, and so grow 

Greater by each of us who only know 

A part—and you the whole. 


O friend, my friend, it’s good to feel you there, 
A solvent for all small hypocrisies, 

A white and steady flare 

That beacons over such confusing seas 

To bring me truth. 

It’s good to know that youth 

And eyes and lips are only half the tie; 
That, tho all listening peoples claim you now, 
Your spirit still 

Holds some small emptiness that I, 

And only I, can fill. 


So take my homage, friend, with all the rest. 

It will not hurt you—you are much too wise— 

And ride the world, and battle at the crest, 

As at the ebb, with lies. 

Yet, if you weary sometimes of the praise 

And greatness palls a little in the dusk, 

I shall be waiting as in other days. 

Then you can strip your world-ways like a husk, 

And friendship will make wide her wicket gate 

On twilit gardens, sweet and intimate, 

And we will talk of simple homely things, 

Of flowers, of laughter, of the flash of wings. : .. 
—Reedy's Mirror (St. Louis). 


IMMORTAL LOVE 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 





I 


O thou who clothest thyself in mystic form— 
Color, and gleam, and lonely distances; 
Whose seat the majesty of ocean is, 

Shot o'er with motions of the skyey storm! 

Thou with whose mortal breath the soul doth warn 
Her being, soaring to eternal bliss; 

Whose revelation unto us is this 

Dilated world, starred with its golden swarm! 

Thee rather in myself than heaven's vast light 
Flooding the daybreak, better I discern; 

The glorious morning makes all nature bright, 
But in the soul doth riot more, and burn; 

A thousand beauties rush upon my sight, 
But to the greater light within I turn. 





II 


I know not who thou art to whom I pray, 
Or that indeed thou art, apart from me, 
A dweller in a lone eternity, 
Or a participant of my sad way. 
I only know that at the fall of day 
Fain would I in thy world companion thee; 
Upon the mystery of thy breast to be 
Unconscious and within thy love to stay. 
I lose thee in the largeness when I think; 

And when again I feel, I find thee nigh; 
The more my mind goes out to nature's brink, 
The more thou art removed like the sky; 
But when concentrated in love I sink, P 

Thou art my nucleus;, there I live and die. 
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“I serve not in the battle’s din 
But serve the battler's dinner. 
And so | take a hand to make 


Our Uncle Sam a winner.” 
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American housewife 
must help to ‘win this war 
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She will do it by sensible living and judicious buying. 

That is the most powerful aid which a woman can give to the common 

wil cause. Every time you select wholesome and economical food which. pro- 

motes thehealth and condition of your household you help at the same time to 
| conserve the country’s food supply. And—what is equally important, or more 

ve so—you help to conserve and increase the national stock of energy and force, 


You help in ‘both directions when you give your family the full benefit of 


=|] Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


nuis). 7 In itself it is a tempting, nourishing, eco- your fuel. It lightens the kitchen work, 
nomical food. And its favorable effecton and makes it easier to keep your help. 
the appetite and digestion increases the It makes a good dinner better. And 
nutritive value of the other food you eat. vies: suswedl ao u Uniden Ut Tees ieee 


It is pure nourishment. There is no _ rich and nutritious that you can often dis- 
waste about it. You receive it completely | pense with some heavier course.and yet 
blended, seasoned, cooked and ready for have a meal that is completely satisfying 
your table. This saves your materials and _and invigorating. 


h warn 


bes Buying it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, you not only save 
something on delivery cost, but you have a delicious meal-course always 
at hand to enjoy whenever and as often as you like. This is the sensible 


way to buy. 
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Its wondrous organ is now dead, but if you ever listened to 
that famous instrument, you have felt its very wizardry— 

thunderous, overwhelming billows of sound dying away to 
the merest echo, then swelling again in a glorious wave of ; 
music. i ; 
° : ; 
f h You have marveled at this absolute perfection of tone con- | : 
: a r mM trol in every great organ you have heard. 
While volume of sound is determined by the number and 
character of pipes employed, yet the secret of the delicate gradations of tone a 
| lies in the swell-box—in shutters that open and: close at the player's will. A 
; : . : : * 
Only the Columbia Grafonola is equipped with the same device for tone con- > 
trol. Shutters that open and close and make it possible for you to play the | Is 
world’s great music with the depth of expression that it deserves. . 
If 
It is in these perfections of tone—the very heart of music—that this master- | Ye 
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ful instrument stands supreme; tone is the heart of your Columbia Grafonola. De 





Look for the “music-note’’ trade mark—the mark of 4 genuine Columbia Grafonola 
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Jmmortal Love, too high for my possessing— 
Yet, lower than thee, where shall I find repose? 
Long in my youth I sang the morning rose, 

By earthly things the heavenly pattern guessing! 

Long fared I on, beauty and love caressing, 
And finding in my heart a place for those 
Eternal fugitives; the golden close 

of evening folds me, still their sweetness blessing. 

© happy we. the first-born heirs of nature, 

For whom the Heavenly Sun delays his light! 

He by the sweets of every mortal creature 
Tempers eternal beauty to our sight; 

And by the glow upon love’s earthly feature 
Maketh the path of our departure bright. 

—Scribner’s Magazine (New York). 


A NUN 
By ODELL SHEPARD 


One glance and I had lost her in the riot 
Of tangled cries. 

She trod the clamor with a cloistral quiet 
Deep in her eyes, 

As tho she heard the muted music only 
That silence makes, 

Among dim mountain summits and on lonely 
Deserted lakes. 


There is some broken song her heart remembers 
From long ago, 

Some love lies buried deep, some passion’s ember 
Smothered in snow, 

Far voices of a joy that sought and missed her 
Fail now, and cease. . . . 

And this has given the deep eyes of God's sister 
Their dreadful peace. 
—Poetry, A Magazine of Verse (Chicago). 


FEET 
By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 


Where the sun shines in the street 

There are very many feet 

Seeking God, all unaware 

That their hastening is a prayer. 

Perhaps these feet would deem it odd 

(Who think they are on business bent), 

If some one went 

And told them, “‘ You are seeking God!” 
—Contemporary Verse (Philadelphia). 


EARTH 
By JoHN HALL WHEELOCK 


Grasshopper, your fairy-song 

And my poem alike belong 

To the deep and silent earth 

From which all poetry has birth; 

All we say and all we sing 

Is but as the murmuring 

Of that drowsy heart of hers 

When from her deep dream she stirs: 
If we sorrow, or rejoice, 

You and I are but her voice. 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket's cry and Dante's dream; 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities too, and symphonies, 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior, or a rose— 

Looks down in dream, and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus's love. 
Christ's leve and Homer's art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo's hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


The serene and humble mold 

Does in herself all selves enfolad— 
Kingdoms, destinies, and creeds, 
Great dreams, and dauntless deeds, 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed— 

Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend; and all lore 
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Even as the growing grass 
Up from the soil religions pass, 

And the field that bears the rye 
Bears parables and prophecy. 

Out of the earth the poem grows 

Like the lily, or the rose; 

And all man is, or yet may be, 

Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 

Toward the complete accomplishment 
When all dust shall be, the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul. 


Yea, the quiet the cool sod 
Bears in her breast the dream of God. 


If you would know what earth is, scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great, 
How limitless and how profound 

Is the nature of the ground— 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 
When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay. 


For she is pity, she is love, 

All wisdom she, all thoughts that move 
About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest: 

All tenderness of all the ages, 
Seraphic secrets of the sages, 

Vision and hope of all the seers, 

All prayer, all anguish, and all tears 
Are but the dust, that from her dream 
Awakes, and knows herself supreme— 
Are but earth when she reveals 

All that her secret heart conceals 
Down in the dark and silent loam, 
Which is ourselves asleep, at home. 


Yea, and this my poem, too, 

Is part of her as dust and dew, 

Wherein herself she doth declare 

Through my lips, and say her prayer. 
—The .Yale Review (New Haven). 


THE SECRET 
By FREDERICK Faust 


They drew the blinds down, and the house was old 
With shadows, and so cold, 
Filled up with shuddery silence like held breath. 
And when I grew quite bold 
And asked them why, they said that this was 
death. 


They walked tiptoe about the house that day 
And turned their heads away 

Each time I passed. I sat down in surprize 
And quite forgot to play, 

Seeing them pass with wonder in their eyes. 


My mother came into my room that night 
Holding a shaded light 

Above my face till she was sure I slept; 
But I lay still with fright, 

Hearing her breath, and knowing that she wept. 


And afterward, with not a one to see, 
I got up quietly 
And tried each step I made with my bare feet 
Until it seemed to me 
That all the air grew sorrowful and sweet. 


So without breathing I went down the stair, 
In the light chilly: air, 

Into the parlor, where the perfumes led. 

I lit my candle there 

And held it a long time above my head. 


There was an oblong box, and at its base 
Grew lilies in a vase 

As white as they. I thought them very tall 
In such.a listening place, 

And they threw fearful shadows on the wall. 


I tiptoed to the box, then, silently, 

To look what death could be; 

And then I smiled, for it was father who 
Was sleeping quietly. 

He dreamed, I think, for he was smiling, too. 


And all at once I knew death is a thing 





Are in the dust forevermore, 


That-stoops down, whispering 
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A near, forgotten secret in your ear, 
Such as the winds can sing. 
And then you, sleep and dream and have no fear. 


Perhaps the winds have told the dream to flowers 
On nights of lonely hours; 
Perhaps. we, too, could learn if we could seek 
The wind in his watch-towers; 
Perhaps the lilies knew, but could not speak 
—The Century Magazine (New Y ork 


EASTER 
By SARs TEASDALE 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children's faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of vine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy. it and never count the cost. 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be. 
—Poetry, A. Magazine of. Versé (Chicago). 


TO A LOGICIAN 
By Dana BURNET 


Cold man, in whom no animating ray 

Warms the chill substance of the seulptor's clay; 
Grim Reasoner, with problems in your eyes 
Professor, Sage—however do they call you? 
Far-seeing Blindman, fame shall yet befall you 
Carve you in stone—that winter of the wise! 
And set you up in some pale portico 

To frown on heaven above, on earth below 


I shall make songs and give them to the breeze, 

And die amid a thousand ecstasies! 

1 shall be dust, and feel the joyous sting 

Of that sweet arrow from the bow of Time 

Which men call Spring. . 

And out of my dead mouth a rose shall come like 

rime! 

But you, in your eternal state of snows, 

Shall thrill no more to life's resurgent flood, 

Nor cast death's laughter into April's rose! 

You shall be marble, who were never blood. 
—Harper's Magazine (New York) 





The following poems, with their authors and 
the magazines in which they appeared, so the 
Boston Transcript states, make up the “ Anthoi- 
ogy of Magazine Verse for 1917."" The text of 
these poems, with the supplementary ‘‘ Year Book 
of American Poetry,"’ will be published in book 
form, as usual, early in November. The best 
thirty poems of the year are indicated among the 
“ Anthology” selections by an asterisk against 
the titles: 

Hagedorn. 


To the Makers of Song! Hermann 


The Vigilantes. 


*Earth. John Hall Wheelock. The Yale Review. 

Highways. Leslie Nelson Jennings. The 
Masses. 

The Land. Maxwell Struthers Burt. Scribner's 
Magazine. 


*The Most-Sacred Mountain. Eunice Tietjens. 
Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 

In Our Yard. William Alexander Percy. 
Bellman. 

This Tattered Catechism. 
The Sonnet. 

*To a Neo-Pagan. 

eview 

Dilemma. Orrick 
zine of Verse. 

A Dune Sonnet. Max Eastman. 

A Picture. Arthur Crew Inman. 
Review of America. 

The Tree. Harold Bullard. 


The 
Katharine Lee Bates. 
Lee Wilson Dodd. The Yale 


Johns Poetry, A Maga- 


The Masses. 
The Poetry 


The Boston Tran- 


script. 

Fatherland. Olive Tilford Dargan. The 
Bookman. 

*The Wave. Louis Untermeyer. The Seven Arts. 


A Bather.: Amy Lowell. Harper's Magazine 
Little Lonesome Soul. Frances Shaw. 





Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 
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After All and After All. Mary Carolyn Davie 
The Century Magazine. 

Sancta Ursula (After Carpaccio). Willian 
Aspenwall Bradley. The Century Mag). 
zine. 
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? While You Love Me, Love Me. Willard Wattl« 
1C Oo ou re er Contemporary Verse. 

2 Wistfulness. Katharine Adams Columbia 


Literary Monthly. 
A Blue Valentine, For Aline. Joyce Kilme 
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The Loom. Edgar Lee Masters. Reedy’s 
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*The Secret. Frederick Faust. The Century 
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To One in Heaven. Charles Hanson Towne. 
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W. V. M., 1910. Karle Wilson Baker. 
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The Broncho That Would Not be Broken of 
Dancing. Vachel Lindsay. The Seven 
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In Tall Grass. Carl Sandburg. Poetry, A 
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Suspicious.—They hadn’t been married 
very long when one evening Mr. Jones 
eame home to find his bride in tears. 

“My darling—my darling!” he ex- 
caimed in dismay. ‘‘ Whatever has hap- 
pened? Oh, don’t weep like that! Tell 
your husband what is wrong.”’ 

“0-o-h, John!’ she gasped, as she 
choked back her sobs. ‘‘ I—o-o-h, I’ve 
lost my diamond engagement-ring ! ”’ 

And again she buried her face in her 
handkerchief. Then the silence roused her 
curiosity and she looked up to see her hus- 
band smiling strangely at her. 

“Do not ery,’’ he said, in level tones. 
“I found it this morning in my trousers 
pocket !”°—Omaha World Herald. 
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May seem proper. 
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Because Valspar has so: many unusual qualities, it is used 
for more purposes than any other varnish made. 


Remember, ‘there is no substitute for Valspar. 
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Valspar—a waterproof Varnish 
that needs no coddling 


Unlike ordinary varnishes, Valspar is absolutely 
waterproof and spotproof. 


Household accidents such as shown above cannot 





harm its matchless surface a bit. 
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f g. towns from fire 


that wipes them off the earth! 


P \g-oy and again it happens—we see a little village busily grow- 
ing into townhood. We see the town prosper into a thriving 
young city—its buildings becoming more and more congested— 
and then, the scourge of fire strikes and in one awful night, or in 
a few hours, that community of progress disappears, leaving noth- 
ing behind but a blackened scar and a heritage of loss and distress. 


The death rate of America’s fire-gutted towns has awakened 
thought. The lessons of Baltimore, Salem, Paris, Atlanta, are-bear- 
ing fruit. The country is looking for reasons why, each year, fire 
should cost it millions of dollars. And itis finding one of the big- 
gest reasons in the inflammable roof. 


There is a roofing that repels fire, checks its spread—confines it 
to its particular locality. It is made of Johns-Manville Asbestos— 
a material that satisfies every roofing requirement and in addition 
adds safety against fire. 


Every building in America can have a Johns-Manville Asbestos 
roof—because there is a style of roofing for each style of. roof, for 
each style of building, whether it be a wooden silo or marble mu- 
seum. Johns-Manville, with its complete line of roofings, is con- 
tributing to public safety. And as the Asbestos roof continues to 
gain in acceptance so will safety against fire move toward the ideal. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; As- 
bestos Ready Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; Transite 
bestos Shingles. Other J Johne-Manville Products that contribute to 
safety against fire: Fire Extinguisher; Asbestos Theatre Compines 
Fuses; Moving Picture Machine Booths; Asbestos Fireproof W: 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





MR. AND MRS. ROMANOF “AT HOME” 


N a fourteen-room flat on the second 
floor of a roomy, red-brick building in 
Tobolsk reside Mr. and Mrs. Romanof 
and their family. Tobolsk, it 
mentioned in passing, was the distributing 
point for Siberian exiles when Mr. Romanof 
was in the Czar business, and it is a very 
dreary provincial town of 45,000 inhabi- 
tants lying in the midst of a vast swamp, 
and credited with having the worst climate 
in Siberia. Like the rest of the world, 
Mr. Romanof is somewhat embarrassed at 
present by the high cost of living, his 
income for his household expenses having 
been cut from $20,000 to $1,000 a year. 
When the royal exile and his family ar- 
rived in Tobolsk, after a five-day trip by 
steamboat up the river Tobol, there was no 
equipage to meet the distinguished travel- 
ers, and as all the ordinary conveyances 


may be 


were engaged, Mr. Romanof and his son 
and three of his daughters were obliged 





to walk to their flat, which is situated on | 


the low ground beneath the aristocratic 
section of the town, which occupies the 
higher level on the opposite bank of the 
river. 


Mr. Romanof carried his: favorite | 


| to the public baths. 
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Nicholas Romanof’s troubles to learn that 
his former quarters in the Winter Palace 
are occupied by socialist politicians. 

The Romanof flat in Tobolsk does not 
contain the comforts to which ordinary 
Americans are acctistomed. It has no 
bath-room, no running water, hot or cold, 
no steam héat, no gas or electric light. 
Luxurious baths were a distinctive feature 
of the Czar’s favorite palaces. The apart- 
ment is heated by Russian tile stoves, and 
the-wood for heating is carried up-stairs 
daily.. The climate. of Tobolsk is ex- 
tremely cold during nine months of the 
year. The water for the household is 
pumped up from a well and is carried -into 
the house in buckets. 

There is no: garden about the house— 
only a small yard, which has been shut off 
from prying éyes by a high-fence. This 
offers no attraction to Nicholas: Romanof 
as a place for exercise, altho he is fond of 
gardening. There is a baleony on the 
house facing east, and here Mr. and Mrs. 
Romanof obtain their only fresh air on 
ordinary days.. The windows of the 
Czar’s private room look out on those of 
an old cobbler across the street. 

Nicholas and his wife are thus kept 
really prisoners within their flat. They 
are only allowed out for the purpose of 
attending services in the Cathedral of the 
Annunciation or the Monastery, or going 
They attend divine 


| services twice every Sunday and on re- 


samovar under one arm, and to the mildly | 


curious natives he ‘did not look unlike the 
exiles they were accustomed to see 
A earriage was finally ob- 
and her eldest 


earlier days. 
tained for Mrs. Romanof 
daughter. 

In the Romanof apartment the former 
Czar and his wife occupy two rooms, two 


to All the Russias. There are 2lso a dining- 
room, kitchen, and general living-room. 
The Government allows the family four 
servants—a butler and three women—and 
they occupy the remainder of the fiat, 
which is rather close quarters for once 
royal persons. 

The lower floor of the house is occupied 
by a company of soldiers, strictly loyal to 
the cause of the Revolution, for Mr. 
Romanof is really a prisoner, altho his 
daughters are free to come and go. In 
the Denver Post Ivan Narodny, the 
Russian: author, tells, many interesting 
details of the daily life of the family. Of 
their present surroundings he writes: 


Contrast these quarters with those the 
Romanofs formerly enjoyed at Tsarskoe 
Selo, at Peterhof, at the Winter Palace, 
in Petrograd, at Livadia, in the Crimea, 
and the twenty odd principal palaces they 
possest. The Peterhof palace is so large: 
that a person can lose himself in it, and two 
hundred servants were employed solely 
to steer guests through it. The Hall of 
Mirrors in the Winter Palace at Petrograd 
was 200 feet in length. The principal 
living-room of the Romanofs at present is 
fifteen feet by ten, Perhaps it adds to 





| are within call. 


in | 


ligious anniversaries of importance. They 
attend the public baths once a week. 
Whenever they go out they are followed 
by four officers of the guard, and others 
The entire guard consists 
of 400 soldiers of proved revolutionary 
sympathies. They watch the dethroned 
family day atid night, working in four 
watches, ofé hundred men being always 


| on duty at a time. 


All the mail sent out or received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Romanof is carefully 


| read before being delivered, not excepting 
rooms are assigned to the four daughters, | 





the letters of Nicholas to his mother. The 


and one to Alexis—once an apparent heir | ©lonel in command of the guard has orders 


to kill them should any attempt to rescue 
them be made. 

All the food required by the family 
is purchased for them by the officers of the 
guard. The Government has made an 
allowance of 5,000 rubles a year to buy 
provisions for the Romanof household. 
This sum is equivalent to about $1,000 in 
American money. At this rate Mr. 
Romanof can obtain an ample supply of 
simple food for his family, provided he 
avoids all extravagances. 

Mrs. Romanof extremely fond of 
German cooking, and therefore finds it 
necessary to spend much of her time in the 
kitchen directing the preparation of the 
family meals. Mr. Narodny thus describes 
the domestic routine of the Romanofs, 
the meals being planned—as is sometimes 


is 


the case in other .less conspicuous ménages 
—to suit the convenience of the servants: 


The Romanofs have a light breakfast at 
ten o’clock, luncheon at one, and dinner at 
six. The late hour for breakfast and the 
early hour for dinner are planned to suit 
the convenience of the servants. 

Day after day the same monotonous 
routine continues, with its painfully simple 
meals and its lack of excitement. There 
are no social pleasures, no entertainments, 
for Mr, and Mrs. Romanoff. Until re- 











Get the hat that 
looks well on you 


O you wander in forlornly—try on 
half a dozen hats—lose all your 
nerve—take what the hat man hands 
you because it’s the “‘latest’’ ? 
Don't be down-hearted—you're not the 
only one. 
How would you like to own a hat so finely 
built that it could be made to take and 
hold the shape most becoming to you ? 





F it is important to you to look your 
best, you are the man the VANITY 

$5 is made for. ° 
Because the VANITY is a purely qual- 
ity production plus style—and plus 
individuality: 
On any head it’s the last touch that 
marks the well dressed man. 





NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


220 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Changes in hat styles are subtle, a small detail 
makes a big difference. We're right here on Fifth 
Avenue watching the developm nts in. the trend of 
styles. We send them to our dealers almost as 
soon as they appear on the Avenue. 
TO DEALERS—If we have no representation in 
your city, we will be glad to consider your applica- 
tion for the exclusive agency. This is a line of 
which you can justly be proud 
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eently their lives were filled with state 
banquets, great court balls, and receptions, 
and pageants of various kinds, not to 
mention thé Rasputin orgies and other 
diversions perhaps equally exciting. Now 
they can not even entertain the mayor or 
school children of the town. 

Tobolsk reports that the former Czarina 
is very lively in her conversation and bitter 
with her tongue. When the meal is 
served she keeps up a series of comments 
in this strain: 

“Now, children, let’s have our prison 
fare. But there’s a better time coming. 
Believe me, I will make the monsters suffer 
who have treated us like this!” 

The former Czar, on the other hand, is 
very silent, gloomy, and reflective. He 
has grown very haggard, gray, and old- 
looking. He wears ordinarily the old 
undress uniform of a colonel of the Preo- 
bajensky Regiment, which he is allowed to 
use, altho he no longer enjoys the rank. 
His: chief dissipation is drinking tea. He 
usually consumes twenty to thirty cups a 
day, and the failure of his health is evi- 
dently due in large part to this cause. 
He also smokes a great many cigarets. 

Perhaps the most interesting news of the 
Romanof family relates to the daughters. 
There are four of these girls, all pretty and 
attractive—Olga, aged twenty-two; Tati- 

“ana, aged twenty; Marie, aged eighteen; and 
Anastasia, aged sixteen. They were nearly 
frightened to death at the outbreak of the 
revolution, but now, under just treatment, 
they are developing into good republicans, 
and perhaps even socialists. 

The Government has very kindly, and no 
doubt wisely, allowed these young girls to 
eome and go as they please, without any 
watch being kept upon them. They mix 
freely with the people of the town and 
travel to other parts of the country if they 
wish. They are usually addrest, accord- 
ing to the regular Russian style, as “Olga 
Nicolaievna,’’ meaning ‘‘Olga, daughter of 
Nicholas”; ‘‘Tatiana Nicolaievna,’’ and 
so on. The former Czar is addrest as 
“Hospodin Romanof” and his wife as 
‘‘Hospasha Romanova,” the prefixes used 
being the Russian equivalents of ‘‘ Mr.”’ and 
“Mrs.” 

Miss Tatiana Romanof is rapidly im- 
bibing the spirit of freedom. It is said 
that she disappeared one day, and there 
were rumors that she had married a young 
naval officer and run away to America. 
But she returned after two weeks, and it 
was explained that she had been on a visit 
to Irkutsk, where there is more social life. 
Mr. Narodny proceeds: 


All the Romanof girls have plenty of 
money at present, as they have been allowed 
to retain possession of the cash they had 
before the revolution. 

Olga, who is the most earnest member 
of the family, is acting as a volunteer nurse 
in the local military hospital, where she 
spends two hours every day. A popular 
young socialist orator from Petrograd is 
reported to have fallen in love with her. 
They have been seen together several 
times, and a romance is looked for with 
keen interest. The former Grand Duchess 
appears to have become a convert to 
socialism. As a first practical step she 


announces her intention of giving piano 
lessons free to. the children of the comrades 
of the socialist faith. 

The third daughter, Marie, is 


taking 





.allowed to go out and play in the public 


smander of the palace, who played such a 


_Crimea and have flowers about me. I 
anly wish Russia would smash _ those 
Germans. I ean live very well under a 
republie.”’ 





and restless character. than. her husband. | 
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lessons in shorthand and typewriting, as 
she intends to write out the memoirs of 
her father. ; 

Then there is the former heir apparent, 
little Alexis, known to his family and 
friends as ‘‘Aliosha.’”’ Frem the mon- 
archieal point of view he is more important 
than all the girls put together. He is 


park as long as he pleases, but he is 
watched all the time by the guards, be- 
cause he might be used by conspirators in 
an attempt to restore the monarchy. 

The Romanof -girls mix freely with the 
ordinary citizens of Tobolsk. They often 
go to the Municipal Theater, and on these 
oceasions they sit down in the lobby, 
which serves the purpose of the French 
eafé as a social meeting-place. They often 
go to large tea parties lin the town, and 
the three older girls have attended lunch- 
eons at the Merchants’ Club. | They are also 
members of the Woman’s Club and the 
Red Cross Society. of the town. 

Aliosha is still accompanied by the 
gigantic sailor Derevenko, who has acted 
as his ‘‘nurse-maid”’ since infaney. It is 
interesting. to know that little Aliosha 
appears to be in much better health than 
when he was heir to the throne, altho 
he still suffers from the stiffness of the 
right leg which he acquired in a mysterious 
accident. His color is better than it was, 
and he appears to have recovered to some 
extent from the slow poisoning to which 
Rasputin is said to have subjected him 
as a means of maintaining his influence 
over the Czar and Czarina. 

But while the younger members of the 
Romanof family are seemingly quite 
happy in their exile, the former Czar and 
Czarina feel deeply their loss of wealth 
and their heritage of power that has been 
Mrs. 
Romanof’s temper little 
ruffled, and she quite frequently works 
herself into a passion by brooding over 
Nicholas 


handed down through generations. 
has been a 


the past splendor of her life. 


simply envelops himself in a cloud of 
melancholy. The writer continues: 
The revolutionary Government per- 


mitted two officials to accompany Nicholas 
into exile—Count Fredericks, who was 
for years Minister of the Court, and 
General Voyekoff, the former military com- 


spectacular réle in rescuing Rasputin’s 
body from the Neva in order that his 
master might bury it in a silver coffin at 
midnight in the palace grounds. To these 
two men Nicholas confides his sorrows and 
his reminiscences. 

The former Czarina has been permitted 
as a companion the Countess Narishkin, 
who was long her lady-in-waiting. 

It will be recalled that while Nicholas 
was a prisoner at Tsarskoe Selo, immedi- 
ately after the revolution, he worked very 
industriously in the garden. He is re- 
ported as having said to General Voyekoff, 
at Tobolsk: 

““My life has been mostly that of a 
prisoner. I don’t care for the throne as 
much as for the chance to live in the 
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. plans the meals for the day. 





The former Czarina has a more aggressive 





She busies herself in household wor; 
probably in order to save herself from 
going mad over her troubles. She rises 
at eight o’clock in the morning, goes into 
the kitchen, looks over the provisions, and 











Tobolsk is a town that should hey. 
haunting memories for the fallen Czar. 
It was formerly one of the stations through 
which the miserable exiles passed on their 
tragic journey to Siberia. From his 
windows he ean look out on the sheds in 
which legions of the best Russians wers 
lodged like animals, while waiting to be 
forwarded to their living death in tho 
Siberian mines. 

Nicholas Romanof, it is estimated, was 
responsible during his reign for the exile 
of not less than 200,000 men and women to 
Siberia. He is now able to experience g 
small measure of the suffering whieh ho 
inflicted on so many other individuals, 


The other exiled Romanofs are more 
comfortably situated than the family in 
the Tobolsk second-floor fiat. The Petro- 
grad correspondent of the London Dail 
Telegraph recently hunted them up. He 
says the Russian newspapers seldom men- 
tion the 
Yalta correspondent, however, made an 


yovernment’s royal guests. A 


exception recently, and the result is sun- 
marized in the Hartford Courant: 


Yalta is in the Crimea, and the Roman- 
ofs have had their summer places down 
there for years. The ex-Czar’s brother 
Michael has a villa some six miles out of 
Yalta, and there he is_ sheltering his 
mother, who is the ex-Dowager Empress, 
and his sister Olga, and her husband, who 
is Prince Peter of Oldenburg. This villa 
is situated on Cape Ai-Todor, and all these 
lately royal persons are living as secluded 
lives as possible. 

The mother Czaritsa spends most of her 
time in gardening. She has her own little 
vegetable garden, to which she devotes 
much attention, and she was particularly 
assiduous over the asparagus, which is one 
of her favorite dishes. In the first days 
of the revolution Alexander Michaelovitch 
occupied himself with archeology. He 
made numerous excursions into the sur- 
rounding country, and, with the help of 
some of the local inhabitants, opened upa 
number of dolmens. This work, however, 
aroused the suspicion of the local author- 
ities, and they ‘‘proposed that he should 
postpone his study of Crimean archeology 
to a more favorable time.’”’ He then took 
up astronomy, aeronautics, and _viticul- 
ture. One of his regular occupations is 
the supervision of his children’s physical 
exercises, and with their assistance ‘he is 
cutting and sawing a supply of wood fuel 
for the winter. 

At Chair, which is very near to Yalta, 


the former commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies, Nikolai Nikolaeviteh, 
leads a more secluded life. He does not 


even. take an interest in his garden. Most 
of his time is passed in literary work, 8 
to which the following details are given: 

He is writing his memoirs, which, it is 
said, have a great historical value, and 
which he intends to hand over to the 
Academy of Sciences for publication after 
his death, a history in many volume 
of the reign of Nicholas II., and a mone 
graph entitled, ‘‘Who Was Really Respot- 
sible for the World War?” 

There are outside restrictions for -thes 
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Giant Truck Tires Emphasize Firestone Leadership 


IRESTONE built the first successful truck 

tire and has led in improvements ever since. 
This Firestone Giant Truck Tire is the latest 
practical contribution to the world’s vital 
needs of tonnage and transportation. 


It Zives amazing, mileage and adequate protec- 
tion to the truck. This reat bulk of fine rubber 


in a single tread supersedes the two treads 
mounted together. It absorbs strains and 
shocks, reZardless of irreZularities in the road. 
There is skid prevention in the grooved tread. 
It holds the road in mud, snow and.ice. Its 
remarkable traction and resiliency save fuel. 
These and other advantages result in Most 
Miles per Dollar and make it— 


The Dominant Truck Tire of the Day 
Made in 7, 8, 10,12 and 14 inch widths. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches-and Dealers Everywhere 

















makes a bathroom 
e 
you enjoy 
‘THE original one-piece built-in bath, 
KOHLER “Viceroy,” illustrated be- 
low, is a luxuriously handsome furnish- 
ing for the bathroom. Its purity of 
line and the beauty of KOHLER 
enamel accord with the durability 
which makes its quality complete. Yet 
the cost is most reasonable. Ask your 
plumber to show you the “Viceroy.” 


KOHLER Lavatories and Sinks em- 
body the same distinctive principles of 
design and construction. 


Each KOHLER product is dignified 
with our permanent trade-mark, in faint 
blue, in the enamel. (It is located near 
the right end of the “Viceroy” Bath 
illustrated.) 


° 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Founded 1873 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Philadelphia St. Paul Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis London 
Detroit Houston 
Our popular book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER” 


mailed free on request 


Add-ess Dept. D 11 
— — - ae 
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KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 
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ENDELL PHILLIPS |“Successful Teaching” 


Appreciative Biography by Dr. Martyn 
12mo, cleth, $1.50. 


14 phases ot 
successful teach: 
| ing = the light of the poeta , ey ee of as many ° 
. “ a 3 teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company «- New York from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


$1 postpaid 

















How to secure a raise; 





Cloth bound, 403 pp. 


‘The Ambitious Woman in Business” 


Here is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma- 
chine, you need the advice and information in this book. Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman’s view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will help you to do better work and earn more money. 


Some of the Things This Book Tells You 


How to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your earning capacity; 
How and why to learn more about your work; W) 
ers pay for different kinds of work; Should business women marry? What habits 
are profitable? What is the opportunity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
success; How women can succeed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; w 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 
How to manage finances. 


These and many other subjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a larger salary. Contains also much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women— information and plans for developing a more loyal and efficient staff. 


Illustrated with photographs and charts. 


at employ- 


Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ee 


lately important persons. Their motor. 
cars have been taken away from them 
and they are confined in their walks to a 
“‘neutral-zone,’”’ which is held by a line of 
sentries. All their correspondence is read 
by censors, and most of it destroyed, 

In regard to food and other household 
supplies, these members of the dethroned 
dynasty ate living like their neighbors. 
They have to use the card system, and all 
requests for special favors have thus far 
been denied. It is related that the mother 
empress asked for three poods of sugar, 
with which she wished to make jam, but 
did not get the sugar. They have all gota 
softer climate, however, in the Crimea, 
than Nicholas and his wife have at Tobolsk. 





FRANCO-YANKO ROMANCES 


HE story is told of a British 
“Tommy” who could not make up his 
mind whether to acquire a farm or a 
village-store, by marriage, “‘somewhere in 
France.”” He could have either, but not 
both. Dispatches say that the banns 
have already been read for some of our 
““Sammies,”” and when the war is over 
France will have some sturdy Yankee 
citizens. Difference of language seems to 
form no bar; in fact, the kindly efforts 
of each to learn the language of the other 
acts as an aid. It must be said that the 
British, so far, have rather the best of it, 
They have beaten the Yankees to the 
altar of Hymen, but they had the field to 
themselves for some time. By the end of 
the war the Americans may have caught 
up, for love and war have always walked 
hand in hand with Uncle Sam’s boys. 
Nevertheless the British have a big start, 
for Judson C. Welliver, writing to the New 
York Sun from Paris, says that in Calais 
hundreds of young English mechanics haye 
married French girls. The writer tells of 
being accosted by a young man from “the 
States”’ at the corner of the Avenue de 
Opéra and ‘“‘one of those funny little 
crooked streets that run into it.”’ Breezily 
the American introduced himself and said: 


“Say, do you happen to know a little 
caffy right around here somewhere ¢alled 
the—the—blame it, I can’t even remember 
what that sign looked like it was trying 
to spell.” 

I admitted that the description was & 
trifle too vague to fit into my geographic 
scheme of Paris. 

“Because,” he went on, ‘‘there’s a girl 
there that talks United States, and she’s 
been waiting on me lately. I get all the 
best of everything there and don’t eat 
anywhere else. But this morning I took 
a walk and coming from a new direction 
I can’t locate the place. I promised her 
I'd be in for breakfast this morning.” 

“Something nifty?” I ventured, being 
willing to encourage that line of con- 
versation. Whereat.he plainly bridled: 

“She’s a nice girl,” he said; ‘“‘family 
were real people before the war. Learned 
to talk United States in England; went 
to school there awhile. Why, she wouldn't 
let me walk home with her last night, 
but said maybe she would to-night.”’ 

There isn’t anybody quite so adaptable 
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as the young Frenchwoman, Only in the 
last few months has Paris seen any con- 
siderable number of English-speaking sol- 
diers, because earlier in the war the British 
military authorities kept their men pretty 
religiously away from the alleged ‘‘tempta- 
tions” of the gay capital. Later they dis- 
eovered that Paris was rather a better place 
than London for the men to go. 

So the French girls, in shops and eafés, 
have been learning English recently at an 
astounding rate. They began the study 
because of the English invasion; they have 
eontinued it with increased zeal because 
since the Americans have been coming it 
has been profitable. 

To be able to say “‘Atta boy!” in prompt 
and ‘sympathetic responses to ‘Ham and 
eggs” is worth 50 centimes at the lowest. 
The capacity to manage a little casual 
conversation and give a direction on the 
streets is certain to draw a france. 

Besides, there aren’t going to be so 
many men left, after the war, in France! 

Mademoiselle, figuring that there are 
a couple of million Britishers in the 
country and a million or maybe two of 
Americans coming, has her own views 
about the prospect that the next genera- 
tion Frenchwomen may be old maids. 

In Calais there is a big industrial es- 
tablishment to which the British military 
authorities have brought great numbers 
of skilled mechanics to make repairs to 
machinery, reconstruct the outworn war- 
gar, tinker obstreperous motor-vehicles, 
and, in short, keep the whole machinery 
and construction side of the war going. 


Most of the mechanics who were sent 
there were young men. 
Calais testifies to the ability of the 


Frenchwomen to make the most of their 
attractions. English officers tell me that 
hundreds of young Englishmen settled in 
Calais ‘for the duration’’ have married 
French girls and settled into homes. They 
intend, in a large proportion of cases, to 
remain there too. 

The same thing is going on in Boulogne, 
which is to all intents and purposes nowa- 
days as much an English as a French port. 
Everywhere English is spoken and by 
nobody is it learned so quickly as by the 
young women. 

Frenchwomen have always had the repu- 
tation of making themselves agreeable to 
visiting men, but one is quite astonished 
to learn the number of Englishmen who 
narried Frenchwomen even before the war. 
The balance is a little 
the records show that there are not nearly 
a many Frenchmen marrying English 
girls, But, says the writer in the Sun, 
anew generation of girls of a marriageable 
ge has arrived with the war, and: 


imperfect, for 


Not only in the military, industrial, and 
taval base towns are the British marrying 
these Frenchwomen but even in the country 
wearer the front. There are incipient 
tmances afoot behind every mile of the 
ttench-line. 

Two related changes in French life are 
coming with the war which make these 
iternational marriages easier. Both relate 
0 the dot [dowry] system. On the one 
ide there are many French girls who have 
lst their dots and have small prospect of 
acquiring the marriage portion. To live 
these strenuous times is about all they 
aa hope for. For these the free-handed 
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On the Job When Wanted 


Thirty Types Fenestra Sash 
Ready for Immediate Shipment 
























































“Fined light” or veutiiated walks Erection in schedule time means that 
ready for shipment can be supplied all building material must be on the job 
in the following dimensions: when needed. 
12’x 18" glass 14"x20” glass 
Heights Heights You can depend on Fenestra being there 
3, 1n° 2.30" because it is not necessary to wait thirty, 
$ ad 6; 104" or even ten days for shipment of Fen- at 
9° 344" 10’ 364" estra sash most frequently demanded ee 
Widths Widths in modern buildings. Types shown in et 
3, oe : 1036" the table await your letter or wire. haa 
5° 2%" 6’0%,” . Boe 
Y—12" x 18” glaw Study these ready for shipment types and oh 
Z=14” x 20” glass sizes. You will find Fenestra to fit your BR 
Gompine Ye begin heights. immediate building needs. Simply ad- Lond 
dress: 
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CONVERSATION 
WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An attractively written plea 
for a closer observance of the niceties that make con- 
versation a charm and a delight. Shows how the tact- 
ful talk which succeeds in a drawing-room will also give 
amana subtle power in business. Enlivened with felic- 
itous quotations and shrewd comment. Indispensable 
tothe socially ambitious. 12mo, cloth, 186 pp., 75 cents 
net; by mail, 83c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


a0¢ 


Postpaid 


Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts for 
children, students, business people. They 
save you $25 to $75 on your purchase. 
Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y. 








SPECIALLY PRICEDRaS” 


TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
FORTUNATE parchece before leather advanced in ris. 

enables a to of 000 of our PRACTICAL BILLF 

at what alone is worth toda: 


e leather y. 
7HIS } INVALUAULE combination currency-card ca: 





dis » in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at 

this tor pone of "($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 

Thin jel design th photo frame, trans) nt identifica- Name Engraved 

tion card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf MEMO PAD. FREE in 
SIZE closed 3x3 1-2; open 8 x3 1-2 inches. Packed in 

handsome gift box, with nr ed card. SAME in fine Mo- 23-kt. Gold 
Tasch an ame only, $1.00 {Sle Tyg ; 

of eac! rece jus bi 

eatalog FREE. ‘Send draft, M. 0. af stamps TODAY For Ladies and 

A. Landa & Sons Co., Dept. G17, Chicago Gentlemen 
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Defender of Your Sane 


Modern artillery defends you against invasion. Frown- 
4 ing dreadnoughts, eager aircraft, and sullen subma- 












tae ; a rines weave the modern fabric of the national armor . 

t a of defense. : 

t : 4 i 
Are you a modern in the watch you carry—in your ; 


defense against missed trains, fumbled engagements, 
and those costly hour-errors and minute-misunder- 
standings that invade and disrupt your days? 


One distinguished watch attains the apex of modern 
proficiency — 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 
Modern from design to assembl,), and from assembly 


to service. Keyed to the exacting requirements of 
) modern life. Scientifically safeguarded against error, 
a Hamilton gives you unequalled accuracy along with 
reliable, dependable, uninterrupted service. 
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Hamilton is the favorite watch of the rail, and is car- 
tied by the engineers of America’s most famous fliers. 
The most difficult train schedules are safeguarded by 
the unfailing perfection of this great timepiece. 


A gallery of 32 stylish models to choose from. Prices, 
$27.50 to $150; movements $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and 
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up. Every Hamilton guaranteed to give absolute sat- 

isfaction. Railroad accuracy plus a lifetime of service. F 
; e 
Send today for “The Timekeeper,” Z . 
the story of Hamilton supremacy. ; d 
= Hamilton Watch Company, | 
Dept. L Lancaster, Pennsylvania fc 
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‘Americans, Canadians, and Australians 
look like good prospects for a well-to-do 
marriage. 


Even the British Tommy, tho he enjoys 
no such income as the Americans and 
colonials, is nevertheless quite likely to 
have a bit of private income from the 
folks ‘‘back in Blighty” to supplement the 
meager pay he draws. The portionless 
French maid sees in these prosperous young 
men who have come to fight for her coun- 
try not only the saviors of the nation, but a 
possibility of emancipation from the dot 
system that has broken down in these 
times. 

On the other side, there are more than a 
few young women in France who must be 
rated ‘“‘good catches’’ to-day, tho their dots 
would have been unimportant before the 
war. A girl who has inherited the little 
property of her family, because father and 
brothers all lie beneath the white crosses 
along the Marne, not infrequently finds 
herself possest of a little fortune she could 
never have expected under other condi- 
tions. Many of these, likewise, bereft 
of sweethearts as well as relatives, have 
been married to English and colonial sol- 
diers or workmen; and pretty soon we 
will be learning that their partiality for 
America—for there is such a partiality, 
and it is a decided one—will be responsible 
for many alliances in that direction. 

How it will all work out in the end is 
only to be guessed at as yet. The British 
officers who have been observing these 
Anglo-French romances for a long time 
assert that the British Tommy who weds 
a Frenchwoman is quite likely to settle 
in France; particularly if his bride brings 
him a village house or a few hectares of 
land in the country. 

On the other hand, the colonials insist 
on taking their French brides back to 
New Zealand or Canada, or wherever it 
may be—India, Shanghai, somewhere in 
Africa—no matter, the colonial is a 
colonial forever; he has no idea of going 
back to the cramped conditions of England. 
He likes the motherland, all right, is willing 
to fight for it, but he wants room to swing 
a bull by the tail, and that isn’t to be had 
in England, he assures you. 

Probably the Americans will be like the 
colonials; those who find French wives 
will take them home after the war. That 
a good many of them will marry French 
wives can hardly be doubted. 





Yes, the French girls like the American 
boys. But there is another 
that of the country billet, 
from a chateau to a cellar, the ideal one— 
from the point of view of a billeting officer 

~being a bed for every officer, and nice 

clean straw for the men. Get this picture 
of ‘‘Our Village, Somewhere in France,” 
back of the line, as drawn by Sterling 
Hielig in the Los Angeles Times: 


seene. It is 
which varies 


A French valley full of empty villages, 
close to the fighting line. No city of tents. 
No mass of shack constructions. The 
village streets are empty. Geese and 
ducks waddle to the pond in Main Street. 

It is four o’clock a.m. 

Bugle! 

Up and down the valley, in the empty 
villages, there is a moving-picture trans- 
formation. The streets are alive with 
American soldiers—tumbling out of village 
dwelling-houses! 


Every house is full of boarders. Every 
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village family has given, joyfully, one, two, 
three of its best rooms for the cot beds of 
the Americans! Barns and wagon-houses 
are transformed to dormitories. They are 
learning French. They are adopted by the 
family. Sammy’s in the kitchen with the 
mother and the daughter. 

Bugle! 

They are piling down the main street to 
their own American breakfast—cooked in 
the open, eaten in the open, this fine 
weather. 

In front of houses are canvas reservoirs 
of filtered drinking-water. The duck pond 
in Main Street is being lined with cement. 
The streets are swept every morning. 
There are flowers. The village was always 


picturesque. Now it is beautiful. 
Chaplains’ clubs are set up in empty 

houses. The only large tent is that of 

the Y. M. C. A.; and it is camouflaged 


against enemy observers by being painted 
in streaked gray-green-brown, to melt into 
the colors of the hill against which it 
is backed up, practically invisible. Its 
‘‘eanteen on wheels”’ is loaded with towels, 
soap, razors, chocolate, crackers, games, 
newspapers, novels, and tobacco. At 
cross-roads, little flat Y. M. C. A. tents 
(painted grass and earth color) serve as 
stations for swift autos carrying packages 
and comforts. In them are found coffee, 
tea, and chocolate, ink, pens, letter-paper, 
and envelops; and a big sign reminds 
Sammy that ‘‘ You Promised Your Mother 
a Letter. Write it To-day!” 

All decent: and in order. Otherwise 
the men could never have gone through the 
strenuous coaching for the front so quickly 
and well. 

In ‘Our Village,”’ not a duck or goose or 
chicken has failed to respond to the roll- 
eall in the past forty days—which is more 
than can be said of a French company 
billet, or many a British. 

Fruit hung red and yellow in the orchards 
till the gathering. I don’t say the families 
had as many bushels as a “good year”’; 
but there is no criticism. 

In a word, Sammy has good manners. 
He looks on these French people with a 
sort of awed compassion. “They had a 
lot to stand!’’ he whispers. And the vil- 
lagers, who are no fools (‘‘as wily as a 
villager,”” runs the French proverb), quite 
appreciate these fine shades. And the 
house dog wags his tail at the sight of 
khaki, as the boys come loafing in the 
cool of the back yard after midday dinner. 


In the 
in the kitchen, and here no effort is neces- 


evening the family play cards 


sary to induce the girls to learn English, 
for, tho they pretend that they are teach- 
ing French, they are really—very slyly— 
“picking up”’ English while they are being 
introduced to the mysteries of draw-poker. 
Says the writer in The Times: 


So, it goes like this when they play 
poker in the kitchen—the old French 
father, the pretty daughter, the flapper 
girl cousin, and three roughnecks. (One 
boy has the sheets of ‘Conversational 
French in Twenty Days,”? and really thinks 
that he is conversing—‘‘ Madame, made- 
moiselle, maman, monsieur, papa, or mon 
oncle, pass the buck and get busy!’’) 

“You* will haf’ carts, how man-ny? 
(business.) Tree carts, fife carts, ou-one 
cart, no cart, an’ zee dee-laire seex carts !’’— 
‘Here, Bill, wake up!’’—*‘Beel sleep! 





Avezvous sommeil, Beel?’’—‘‘Oui, made- 
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Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 









NOT THE 
DEALER 


~ FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, ‘with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER og 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOM 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of aa 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a mu.h lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply 
are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED 
CANS. They come to you as the purest and safest 
lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp and 
natural as if you took it from the shell yaurself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will énjoy. No other flavor is just like 
that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to onve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing pac ked — or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry — 
tor regular or emergency use. 
With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write 











for it... Our list tells how each kind of ; 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you Davis Co. 


will enjoy most. Send the 


coupon for it now. 


296 Central Wharf 


Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. Please send me your 
DAVIS . latest Fish Price List. 
296 Central Pa 
Wharf “” Name 
Gloucester 
Mass. - Street 

City is Payee 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed, 





Your Own Cards. 
circulars, label, Rew pores, 
$6. PRESS. Larger $0. 

tary $70. Save money. Print for others, bis 
nape All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
‘or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 

THE PRESS CO., D-23 Meriden, Conn. 






































FLAGS IN COLOR 


Americz an, English, French flags. Heavy cardboard, 
19x 234%. Place for 50 names; suitable for hanging or 
framing. 


HONOR YOUR ENLISTED BOYS 


by hanging one in your Office, Factory, Lodge, Home, 

School or Church. 

Price $1.50 postpaid anywhere. Handsomely framed 
in walnut, $6.00 complete, express extra 


PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 












































































































































tor comfort 





\ They’ ll never 
= let you know 
you’ve got 
them on 





No shoulder grip, no button 
pull; so good to the shoulders; 
and serviceable—so kind to 
the purse. And they hang the 
trousers right always. 

For Every Preference 
there’s a President. Light and 
natty ones for dress and busi- 
ness wear, medium and heavy 
ones for rougher service; all 
lengths, widths, colors and 
serviceable webs—all the best 
possible suspender quality. 


| 
| Ask for Presidents by Name 
| 


| Dealers sell them everywhere. 
We guarantee them. If yours 
| 
| 











prove unsatisfactory—in any 
| particular—mail them to ws. 
We will repair, replace or (if 
requested) refund your money. 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


DEALERS: We guarantee satisfaction to 


your customers—we guarantee sales to you 
— it’s an absolute money-back agreement in 


both cases. Get ‘‘Presidents” and ‘Shirley 
Make” suspenders from your Jobber. 
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TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS, 
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With an X. L. Primer you can start instantly, even 
in the coldest weather. You need not raise the hood 
to prime the motor. Use your car all winter without 
running your batteries down or wearing out your 
starter system turning over the motor. Save wear 
and tear and the physical labor of spinning your 
motor, if your car is a Ford. 


GET AN X. L. PRIMER 


This Positive Primer, mounted on the dash, shoots 
gasoline into the manifold. Can be installed in any 
car. Insures instant starting pad pcos saves its cost. 
Simple—nothing to get out of o 

Ter Days’ Trial—The Of By nate for $5, but you 
need not send full price till you try it. Send your 
check for $2, stating make and model of your car, and 
we'll send the Primer. Install it, and use 10 days. 
Then send $3 more or return the Primer and we'll 
refund your $2. Dealers—write for territory. 


X. L. MFG. CO.., 45 Fort St., East, Detroit, Michigan 
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moiselle, I slept rotten last night, I mean 
I was tray jenny pars’ke that darned engine 
was pumping up the duck pond—”’ 

“Speak French!”—‘‘Play  cards!’’— 
** Vingt-cing!””—‘‘ Et dix!”’ ‘‘Et encore five 
cen-times. -I’m broke. Just slip me a 
quarter, Wilfred, to buy jet-toms!’’ Anda 
sweet and plaintive voice: ‘‘I haf’ tree 
paire, mon oncle, an’ he say skee-doo, I 
am stung-ed. I haf’ seex carts!”’—‘! Yes, 
you're out of it, I’m sorry, mademoiselle. 
Come up!” ‘“‘Kom opp? Comment, 
kom opp?” 

“Stung-ed”’ has become French. 
does Sammy enrich the language of Vol- 
taire. His influence works equally on 
pronunciation. There is a tiny French 
village named Hinges—on which hinges 
the following. From the days of Jeanne 
d’Are, the natives have pronounced it 
** Anjs,”’ in one syllable, with the sound of 
“a” as in “Sham”; but Sammy, naturally, 
pronounces it ‘“‘hinges,’’ as it is spelled, 


Thus 





one hinge, two hinges on the door or 
window. So, the natives, deeming that 


such godlings can’t be wrong on any detail, 
go about, now, showing off their knowledge 
to the ignorant, and saying, with a point 
of affection: ‘‘I have been to ‘Inn-jese!’ 

I should not wonder if some of these 
boys would marry. They. might do worse. 
The old man owns 218 acres and nobody 
knows what Converted French Fives. 
Sammy, too, has money. A single regi- 
ment of American marines has subseribed 
for $60,000 worth of French war-bonds 
since their arrival in the zone—this, in 
spite of their depositing most of their 
money with the United States Government. 

Sammy sits in the group around the 
front door in the twilight. Up and down 
the main street are a hundred such mixed 
groups. Already he has found a place, a 
family. He is somebody. 


And what American lad ever sat in such 
a group at such a time without a desire to 
sing. And little difference does it make 
whether the song be sentimental or rag; 
sing he must, and sing he does. The old- 
timers like ‘“‘I Was Seeing Nellie Home”’ 
and ‘‘Down by the Old Mill Stream” 
proved to be the favorites of the listening 
French girls. For they will listen by the 
hour to the soldiers’ choruses. They do not 
for too many of 
But, finally, 


sing much themselves, 
their young men are dead. 
when the real war-songs they 
would join timidly in the chorus. ‘Hep, 
hep, hep!” and ‘“Slopping Through 
Belgium” electrified the natives, and The 


arrived, 


Times says: 


To hear a pretty French girl singing 
“Epp, epp, epp!”’ is about the limit. 

Singing is fostered by the high com- 
mand. Who ean estimate the influence of 
‘Tipperary’? To me, American civilian 
in Paris, its mere melody will always stir 
those noble sentiments we felt as the first 
wounded English came to the American 
Ambulance Hospital of Neuilly. For many 
a year to come “Tipperary” will make 
British eyes wet, when, in the witching 
hour of twilight, it evokes the khaki 
figures in the glare of the sky-line and the 
dead who are unforgotten! 

Who ean estimate, for France, the in- 
fluence of that terrible song of Verdun— 
‘“*Passeront pas!’’ Or who can forget the 
goose-step march to death of the Prussian 
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Guard at Ypres, intoning ‘ Deutschland 
Uber Alles!”’ 

“Tt is desired that the American Army 
be a singing army!’’ Soran the first words 
of a communication to the American publie 
of Paris, asking for 3,000 copies of ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’’—noble 
marching strophes of Julia Ward Howe, 
which fired the hearts of the Northern 
armies in 1864-1865. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord! ... 


They are heard now on the American 
front in France. One regiment has adopted 
it ‘‘as our marching song, in memory of the 
American martyrs of Liberty.” And in 
Our Village, you may hear a noble French 
translation of it, torn off by inspired 
French grandmothers! 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 
I have read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


Bear with me to hear three lines of this 
notable translation. Again, they are by a 
woman, Charlotte Holmes Crawford, of 
whom I had never previously heard men- 
tion. They are word for word, vibrating! 


Je L’ai entrevu Qui planait sur le cercle large des 
camps, 
On a érigé Son autel par les tristes et mornes champs, 
J'ai relu Son juste jugement @ la flamme des feuz 
flambants, 
Son jour,.Son jour s’approche! 


It’s rather serious, you say? Rather 
solemn? 


Sammy doesn’t think so. 





SWEET SIDE OF TIRPITZ 
HE home life of Nero,. Captain Kidd, 
Genghis Khan, and the Duke of 
Alva is said to have been most charming. 
When not engaged in wholesale massacre 
they displayed lovable. traits 
Grand Admiral 


elsewhere, 
that endeared them to all. 
von Tirpitz has the same sweet ways. 

“He came from study, his arm 
around his wife’s waist and looking down 
upon her from the height of his wonderful 
carriage with such loving eyes, while on the 
walking close to him and hang- 
ing on his arm, were his two daughters 
like two playful children laughing and 
talking to him.” 

One can scarcely realize that this is a 
picture of Admiral von Tirpitz drawn by 
the pen of a woman who has two brothers 


his 


other side, 


fighting with the Allies at the front, and 
yet such is the man as seen by Miss 


Susanne Garnier, who lived for three years 
in intimate relations with the family of 
the chief instigator of Germany’s ruthless 
submarine warfare—the indirect slayer of 
innocent women and children. 

Miss Garnier, who, during her stay in the 
family of the High Admiral, was the com- 
panion of his daughters Elsie and Margot, 
is now in Canada, and she tells in the Los 
Angeles Times a story of the home life of 
Alfred von Tirpitz that reveals a side of 
his character with which the world is nct 
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A Fitting Finale to Closed Car Achievement! 


‘THE Cole Eight Four-Door Toursedan marks 
the grand finale of this season’s closed car 
offerings. 

Fulfilling every social, weather and business 
requirement, in its unique adaptability it serves 
the purpose of many different types of cars. 

The Cole Eight Four-Door Toursedan is an 
open touring car—a divided touring car —a 
family Sedan—a Towncar-Limousine—a Berline- 
Limousine—as the occasion cr weather demands. 


Four-Door Toursedan Prices 


7 passenger with divided front 7 passenger with solid front 


seats $2595 seat $2695 
8 passenger with 6 seats in tonneau $2795 


And in whatever condition it is used it is in 
no sense a makeshift. The transformation from 
one type to another is complete—permanent. 
At no time is it a compromise. 

Virtually a custom-made equipage mounted 
on a chassis which after years of uninterrupted 
production insures absolute dependability, the 
Cole Eight Four-Door Toursedan is unquestion- 
ably the most approved all-season model 
shown this year. 

Prices, Other Cole 8 Models 
7 passenger touring car 4 passenger Tuxedo roadster 
$1995 1995 


4 passenger Tourcoupe $2495 


All prices f. o. b. factory and subject to change without notice 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


















































LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C.” 


HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
you buy by name. You ask for your 
favorite make and see to it that you 
get it. 
But if this is all you do you omit an 
important detail. You overlook the 
matter of powder. 
It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a powder 
in which you have full confidence, 
as it is to ‘obtain your favorite make 
of shell. You ask for the powder by 
name just as you ask for the shell. 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallible and “‘E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. The shell you 
shoot is among them. You can obtain 
a Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking for it when you buy. 
On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side uf the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when 
buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or “*E.C.”’. 
These powders are of high quality and 
uniform quality. They give light recoil, 
even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 
: a free booklet which describes 
them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


_ 1055 Market Street 
Delaware 
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Metal Hot Water Bottle 


REAL ECONOMY 


You pay a little more for CELLO. But you pay only 
once in many years. For CELLO—with its patented 
Expansion Spring—outlasts all other bottles and bags. 
The chief cause of metal bottles’ fuilure—is the expan- 
sion and contraction of the metal when hot or cold. 
Only by the CELLO’S Expansion Spring is this expan- 
sion and contraction perfectly controlled. And only in 
the CELLO can you get this patented Spring. 

Ask your Dealer to show you the CELLO 

Line. If he can’t supply you—trite us direct. 
No. 150 (nickeled steel, guaranteed) 3-pint size—-$2.00 
No. 250 (nickeled brass, guaranteed 5 years) 3 pints—$3.00. This is 
the finest Metal Botile—both in materials and workmanship. 
A. S. Campbell Co., 285 Commercia! St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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familiar. She says, continuing her first 
impression as he entered the huge oblong 
dining-room with a life-size portrait -of 
Emperor Wilhelm over the mantel: 


And then to see him sitting at the table 
with her Excellency, not at the other end 
of it, as etiquette would have, but she close 
to him at his right, he holding her hand now 
and again, between replying to Margot 
and Elsie, and teasing them as to whom 
they had danced with at the royal ball the 
previous evening. 

When I think of that scene and many 
other similar ones that I witnessed duri 
my stay in the Admiral’s household, I ean 
not realize that the actual man of then and 
the man of to-day, hated by nearly all 
the civilized world, are one and the same, 

Following the Admiral’s entrance into 
the dining-room I was introduced, and 
was immediately enchanted by his joviality, 
In very broken French he made me welcome 
to his home and at once began to. tease 
the girls, as if expecting them to be already 
accomplished Parisians. 

From that day on the routine of life 
started, not bringing anything startling, 
In the morning, Margot, the younger 
daughter, and myself would go for long 
walks through the Thiergarten, enjoying 
the beauty of spring in that unique park 
in the heart of Berlin. ‘Sometimes | 
would go and meet her at her music- 
teacher’s, sometimes at the home of one 
of her girl friends. During our walks, 
Margot would exercise her French, telling 
me the gossip of her set, and also anecdotes 
of her father’s life and much of the family 
history. Thus, I became, in a way, quite 
well acquainted with the life of the Grand 
Admiral. 

She told me of her childhood at Kiel, 
when her father was only commanding a 
vessel, at which time her mother made all 
their clothes, having only one maid to assist 
her in keeping the house and taking care of 
the children. And from these and other 
conversations I glimpsed enough to realize 
that von Tirpitz’s rise from lieutenant to 
Admiral of the German Navy came 
through sheer ability and an almost super- 
human toiling—I know, during the time of 
my stay there, that he often worked 
twenty hours a day, sometimes for days at 
a stretch. 

Margot also often discust the Kaiser, 
and told me many stories of her father’s 
relations with him. 


The dominating nature of the Kaiser 
and the will of Admiral von Tirpitz often 
clashed, and the latter being fearless in 
expressing his views friction was fre 
quently caused that resulted in the two 
refusing to speak to each other for 


various periods. The Times says: 


After these differences of opinion, the 
Admiral often went so far in showing 
his displeasure as to decline invitations to 
dine at the royal table; a thing about as 
close to lése-majesté as one could imagine. 
All of which is only another instance of 
how valuable the Admiral must have 
appeared, for the Kaiser of all men is 
least given to brooking even the slightest 
breaches of royal etiquette. 

The relations between the Kaiser and 
the Admiral had been strained for a con- 
siderable period when it came time for 
the ceremony of Elsie’s presentation to the 
court. Till then the Admiral had been 
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seeing the Kaiser only when summoned 
on matters pertaining to the Navy. Now, 
however, it was impossible for him not to 
be in attendance. After the ceremony of 
presentation, the court dispersed and 
dancing followed. It should be mentioned 
right here that Elsie was a great favorite 
with the Kaiser. Shortly following her 
presentation she: noted he was alone at one 
side of the great ballroom. Quickly going 
to her father, who was standing near by 
talking to some of the guests present, she 
drew him away. Clasping his arm tightly 
she led him straight to the Kaiser, and by 
tactful words, coupled with her strong 
favor with the Kaiser, she effected a 
reconciliation. Time and again after this 
the Kaiser, when he would happen to see 
her, would make teasing comment upon 
her powers as a mediator. 

The Kaiser often invited the Admiral 
to his numerous hunting-parties given at 
one or other of the royal castles and hunt- 
ing-lodges, ‘scattered in different parts of 
Germany. The parties generally started 
out about six o’clock in the morning, 
and breakfast would be served accordingly. 
But the Emperor, following one of his dear 
habits, often got up and drest long before 
time, and had a most annoying habit of 
personally going around, waking up every- 
body, hours before it was necessary. 

On one of these occasions when up extra 
early, a thought came to him regarding 
some naval matter. Immediately he 
rushed to the rooms reserved for the 
Admiral. In answer to his knock, Herbert, 
the Admiral’s valet, came to the door. 
The boy was new and had never experienced 
any of the Kaiser’s informal calls, so he 
was almost overcome by the sight of his 
sovereign standing there hatless, un- 
announced, and unattended. The boy, 
however, finally managed to articulate 
that while his Excellency was up, he was 
for the moment in his bath; but that he 
would surely be out immediately. Hearing 
this, the Kaiser brushed aside the aston- 
ished youth, made his way to the bath- 
room and, walking calmly in upon the 
Admiral, plunged immediately into the 
subject upon his mind. His Excellency, 
quite disconcerted, was forced to stand 
dripping wet and with a bath-towel wrapt 
hastily around him until the Kaiser fin- 
ished. And it was not until he did that the 
oddness of the situation dawned upon him. 
Then his invasion struck him as exceed- 
ingly funny, and he took himself away, 

laughing heartily. 


Miss Garnier describes the Admiral as 
aman of regular habits and a tireless 
worker. While he had rather a fondness 
for the French he hated the English 
sincerely. In The Times she says: 


As for the Admiral—he did nothing but 
work. Barring those occasional hunting- 
trips with the Kaiser he had no recreations, 
unless a daily walk for an hour in the 
Thiergarten just at dusk could be called 
such. He never touched cards and I never 
heard of his knowing any other game. He 
did not smoke and drank only sparingly 
of light wines, such as Bordeaux and 
Moselle. He was very regular in his 
habits. No matter how late it might be 
when he got to bed, he always rose at nine 
o'clock, took a bath, and a massage at the 
hands of his valet. 

This man of excessive energy began the 
day with a piece of dry toast, one boiled 
egg, and a cup of coffee. In all the time I 
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Announcing the New 


Light Four Sedan 


Fashionable, Practical, Economical 


Here is the convertible closed car 
that is socially correct — and 
commonsense at low cost! 


Cool and dustless in summer— 
warm and dry in winter. 


Its all-weather protection and 
year-round utility are as service- 
able as its beauty and luxury 
are desirable. 


Overland removes the price barrier 
to closed car comforts. 


And at the same time gives in- 
creased closed car advantages. 


At a lower price than such quality 
has ever before been obtainable. 


With more room, and finer interior, 
combined with greater practical 
service features. 

Especially attractive are its un- 
cramped seating accommoda- 
tions. 

A wide, extra-cushioned rear seat, 
spacious for three passengers. 


With ample leg room to sit or 
stretch out at ease. 


The individual front seats, with 
aisle-way between, are like cozy 
arm chairs. - 


And plenty of room in front too. 


Inside, this Sedan reflects high 
quality materials, expert crafts- 
manship and refined taste. 


Every inch is covered—sides and 
ceiling with gray cloth, black 
striped. And a soft gray carpet 
over all the floor. 

The top is permanent. 

The windows are adjustable—and 
can be locked at any height. 
When lowered they open the car 
to every friendly breeze. 


The rear window is permanent— 
dust cannot be sucked in. 


The doors are staggered—front on 
left by driver—rear on right by 
rear seat. 


Nothing is omitted, there are elec- 
tric dome light; parcel pockets; 
safety door locks; French-pleat 
seat coverings; silk curtains; foot 
rail; windshield wiper, etc. 


Brewster Green body—black top; 
4 inch tires; cantilever rear 
springs; 106 inch wheelbase; 
Auto-Lite starting and lighting. 


When such exceptional value is 
offered at so low a cost you 
understand the pressing de- 
mand. Do not delay and be 
disappointed—get your order in 
at once. 


Model 90 
Light Four Sedan 


*1240 


f. 0. b. Toledo, Tax Free, subject to change without notice 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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HIS instrument 
has been built 
and is intended for those who 
desire the nearest possible ap- 
proach to perfection in accu- 
rate, expressive, and beautiful 
sound reproduction. For un- 
equalled richness hear and see 
THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 

$ CLEAR 43 & BELA 
At the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
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tested all of the phonographs rec- 
ommended that the Sonora be 
given a marking for tone quality 
higher than that given to any 
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machine. 
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amine the Sonora and judge its 
excellence for yourself. 
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do not find one that is exactly 

suitable for your home, we are 


prepared to make Special Art 
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$50, $55, $60, $75, $100, $110, 
$135, $150, $175, $200, $250, 
$375, $500, $1000 
Write for the latest catalog—L-6o 
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ales Company, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway New York City 
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industry 
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SBachine in the World 
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was there I never knew him to depart 
from this. In fact, for such a vigorous 
and powerfully built man—he is well over 
six feet—he ate so astonishingly little as 
often to arouse my wonder. With the ex- 
ception of breakfast, the meals were terri- 
bly irregular, chiefly due to the Admiral’s 
habits of study. 

He did all his work and planning per- 
taining to the Navy in his huge study in his 
home in the Ministerial building, at No. 
13 Leipziger Platz; from here the whole 
German Navy was commanded, and to this 
place came endless visitors, regular Navy 
officers, old Count von Zeppelin, and others 
with money intentions on the Navy, cranks 
with crazy schemes, and many representa- 
tives of foreign nations. Jules Cambon, 
Ambassador for France, was a very fre- 
quent visitor, the two men being on ex- 
cellent terms. Strange as it may seem 
now, the Admiral had a particularly high 
regard for French people. Equally, a very 
decided antipathy to Englishmen and all 
things English. 

Often, when engaged with his secretary, 
or studying out some important problem, 
the Admiral would forget all about eating. 
As none of the family would sit down with- 
out him, and no one dared disturb him, 
luncheon was served variously from one 
o’clock in the afternoon until four o’clock, 
much to the disgust of the butler and other 
servants. 

In the spring started the sitting of the 
Reichstag. At night, during this time, we 
would often wait until ten o’clock for supper 
before the Admiral would come _ back, 
utterly worn out, looking ten years older 
after a stormy session. Sometimes, on 
arrival home, he had to be helped out of his 
car and up the steps. Often his broad 
shoulders, enveloped in long capes peculiar 
to the Navy, stooped so he appeared more 
a man of eighty years than the sixty years 
he was, and which, in ordinary times, he 
did not look. So terrific was the drain of 
some of these sessions upon him that his 
speech was gone, and his eyes were sunken, 
with that look of utter weariness that 
comes from complete exhaustion of both 
body and mind. Immediately the session 
closed, at which, be it said, he generally 
got what he wanted, he and Frau von 
Tirpitz left for a Bad, where he would rest 
and recuperate in preparation for once 
more attacking his labor of love—the 
building of an invincible navy. 


The Navy was the dominating passion 
of von Tirpitz’s life. It was his custom 
once or twice a week to entertain fifteen 
or twenty guests at dinner—mostly naval 
officers and their wives. The writer thus 
describes one of these intimate gatherings: 


At this particular dinner the talk was 
more than usual of naval matters; I was 
séated near to the Admiral and beside a 
very brilliant young naval officer, von 
Arnin, of whom the Admiral was par- 
ticularly fond. They were talking ani- 
matedly; and, as always, the conversation 
finally veered to the relative strength of the 
English and German navies. They had 
been discussing various technical things, 
but finally the Admiral made a remark 
that will always live in my memory: 

“Yes,” he said, “‘we will soon now have a 
navy that will blow England’s from the 
sea. If the fleets ever do come together, the 
battle at best can not last over twelve 
hours.” 


1917 


He paused a moment and in his eyg 
came a strange far-away look, a look of 
sadness, then went on: 

“But we will not come off lightly; ye 
might, too, almost be destroyed. The work 
of a lifetime,” he added heavily, “th 
work of a lifetime to be shot away in twelye 
hours. But we would win,” he added 
quickly, as if in those last words the listen. 
ers might sense a possibility of defeat, 
Then, possibly conscious that he had said 
more than he wished, at least before me, 
he changed the subject and talked ip 
lighter manner. 

But that picture of Admiral von Tirpitz 
sitting there at the head of his brilliantly 
lighted board, immaculate in his quiet 
uniform, his bald head and high broad 
brow and long beard marking him go dis. 
tinctively as both a thinker and a doer, 
and that queer, half-sad light in his eyes 
as he uttered those prophetic words: “the 
work of a lifetime to be shot away in 
twelve hours”—that picture will always 
remain with me. 

Hated as von Tirpitz is to-day for his 
submarine policy, I can not help but admire 
the man, remembering him and his strug- 
gles as I do; struggles which I came 
intimately to know of from my place in 
the household. 


Von Tirpitz did not believe in airships, 
and put a spoke in many applications for 
financial aid from the Government made 
by Count von Zeppelin for the air-fleet 
which he hoped would make Germany 


invincible. The writer says: 

He got a certain amount of funds 
granted him; but it never seemed enough, 
This shortage led him to appeal to the 
Admiral, who had the power to take some of 
the credit away from the Navy, if he wished, 
to be applied to any invention he found 
worthy as a method of defense. The 
aged inventor made constant appeals to 
von Tirpitz, often taking up hours of his 
time. Often I have seen the Admiral 
come to the dinner-table, from one to three 
hours late, but chuckling in high glee, and 
he would explain to us all how he had 
finally got rid of the Graf. 

‘But he never got any money out of me,” 
he would add, tremendously pleased with 
himself. 

Then, carried way with his subject, he 
would go on to explain how the “sub” and 
torpedo-boat were more eff.cient in case 
of war. He did not believe in airships, and 
particularly in Zeppelins. Then suddenly, 
when in the middle of some description 
of a recent submarine or torpedo-boat 
exploit, he would halt on noticing my too 
evident interest, innocent tho it was; he 
would, however, immediately shift the 
conversation to Italian, which I was 
ignorant of, but which the family all spoke 
fluently. 

It is rather hard to sum up concisely 
and in order the events of two years, 
particularly when they are several seasons 
of the past. In those days the clouds of 
war were not on the horizon, and I thought 
only of Tirpitz and his work in a casual 
way. Being so close to the great, one 
oddly enough somehow loses perspective. 
In this man, soon to be a world-power, one 
of the best-known figures in the civili 
world, I saw rather the kindly father, the 
man at home, than the planner of things 
with which to destroy tens of thousands 





of lives. 
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rss itself.’’ 
ye In these serious times, when every piece of 
is eyes machinery is being asked to do its bit, many owners 
+ the of Ford Cars are asking if the wonderful little Ford 
ee. power plant cannot be put to wider and more varied use 
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boa The PHENIX TRUCK MAKER is the answer “yes” to that 
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or The manufacturers of the PHENIX are motor truck engineers 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 





Cutting Forests into Fleets 


We are building ships as we never built ships before. Ships 
that are hurling America’s men and guns and war supplies 
into Europe’s fighting lines. Chief among the tools relied 
upon to carry out the government’s $2,000,000,000 ship- 


building program, are Disston saws. 


Nowhere is the importance of per- 
fect saws more imperative than in 
building a good ship and keeping her 
safe and seaworthy. That is why 
ship-builders and ships’ carpenters 
use Disston saws and tools. 


From the shipyards of Clyde to the 
drydocks of Calcutta, wherever the 
tang of shipping puts the importance 
of perfect tools into italics, you will 
find Disston saws and tools perform- 
ing their faithful services. 
The shipping of the world salutes 
the superiority of Disston standards 
from the leisurely gondolas of 


Venice to the swift greyhounds of 
ocean lanes. 

Disston makes every type of saw used 
in ship-building. Metal saws that 
nip into the harsh texture of steel 
cables and heaviest castings with 
rigid ease. Powerful cross-cut saws 
that fell and buck the millions of feet 
of Southern pine, Douglas fir, oak, 
ash, cedar, and cypress needed for 
our new merchant marme. Great 
power-driven band and circular saws 
that cut it.into shipyard lengths. 
Hand-saws that are the first choice, 
man for man, of over 75% of the 
woodworkers of the world. 


All Disston saws and tools are guaranteed perfect in material and 

workmanship. Scld by cll progressive hardware dealers in your 

vicinity. Send today for the free Disston Handbook of Saws 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS 
VANCOUVER, B. C 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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AMERICAN WOMEN TO RAISE FRANCE 
FROM HER ASHES 


ITH the growl and bark of the big 
guns in her ears, a woman jour- 
neyed through the devastated region just 
back of the battle-frondé seeking to discover 
how America can help war-stricken France 


to rise from her ashes; what she needs most 
to restore her people to something re- 


sembling @ normal mode of life, and how 
to reestablish them in their battle-scarred 


homes. 

Qn a motor-truck, with an ambulance 
driver, Miss Elizabeth Perkins, of New 
York, made a tour of inspection of the 
mined and deserted villages from the 
borders of Switzerland to the battle-field 
of Verdun, a country through which the 
German armies had swept before they were 
checked and driven back by the French. 
Now she has returned to tell the American 
people what she saw on that terrible 


journey. In the Milwaukee Sentinel she 


says: 

It was a depressing sight. There were 
the roads, cut by the wheels of heavy war- 
trffie’ and barely cleared of the débris 
hich the enemy had left in its wake. 
They had left nothing else. Building after 
uilding showed- great -rents in the roofs 
and walls—some were altogether demol- 
ished)’ We groped our way through vil- 
lages which were’ still silent in desertion. 
[ould only make note of the conditions 
sndof the possibilities of formless heaps of 
stone and shattered walls becoming habit- 
able once more. 

“Tn some of the villages two or three of 
the former inhabitants had crept back; in 
others there were more. Where they had 
hen we did not know—probably some of 
thm. could not tell themselves. They 
vere existing—one could hardly eall it 
lving—but they were glad to get back to 
vhat had been home in spite of all the 
fightfulness and: terror that had driven 
thm away. The future was something 
almost as hard for them to face as the past. 
The Government would not yet let them 
ciltivate the land, which was full of shells. 
They ‘had but just given permission for 
their return. to the villages. 

We came to villages where there was a 
little better foundation to build upon. 
Some buildings by a miracle held together, 
depleted; tho, of the comforts and es- 
sentials of living. The people in them 
Huddle ; together, making shift .as best 
mhey could to keep out the chill winds and 
0 get enough food to keep them alive. 
We saw fruit-trees cut squarely off and we 

aw no live stock. Here and there, how- 
sever, a hen must have survived, for in one 

jillage we called upon the Mayor to ask 
him where we could get something to eat. 

je might as well have asked him where to 
ind'a gold-mine. He finally took one 
pee—evidently the treasure of their meager 
arder—and made an omelet for us, sup- 
plementing it with dark bread and a little 
vine. We were very grateful and wanted 
0 pay him, but he refused to accept any 
oney from us. Yes, he knew that we 
were Americans and that we wanted to 
help France. We promised to send him 
blankets when we got home, something 

e and his wife were entirely without. 

herever we went these poor people, who 








had suffered more than any one who has 
not seen a country that has been in Prus- 
sian hands ean appreciate, received us with 
the greatest friendliness and confidence. 

All the time that we were on our tour we 
were near the firing-line—sometimes less 
than a mile—but we, like the French 
peasants, felt that that stanch French line 
would hold and. that the Prussians would 
not again overrun that part of France. 
Of course, we could hear the cannonading 
all the time. One gets accustomed to that. 

The military authorities billeted us for 
the night wherever it was possible to find 
a place that we could stay in, and they 
looked out for something for us to eat when 
they could. We were not particular as to 
what we got. 

The one thing that struck me more than 
anything else at the time and which re- 
mains constantly in my memory is the 
attitude of the women. They had suf- 
fered so unspeakably, they were in such 
desperate straits, yet they were not com- 
plaining, and they did not want peace 
until it was obtained by righteous victory. 
They were wonderful, just as:much so in 
their way as the French soldier for his 
courage. When this war is won the French 
women will have to receive their share of 
eredit for their endurance, their fortitude, 
their industry and their devotion to, ideals. 


Miss Perkins, since her return, has been 
trying to make American women under- 
stand conditions in France and what the 
people must have to start life anew. At 
the head of the committee is Miss Anne 
Morgan, who works under the direct au- 
thority of General Pétain, the War Minis- 
try, and the Red Cross. It is in the 
Aisne district, where there are hundreds of 
thousands of homeless families that most 
of the work of rehabilitation is being 
earried on. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Fund for French Wounded college girls 
and workers. of all classes are striving to 
reestablish these ruined French homes. 
In the Sentinel Mrs. A. M. Dike, chair- 
man of the Civilian Committee, also tells 
graphically of the devastation and the 
work of raising France from the ruins, 
She says: 

Village after village is passed where 
nothing is left but a few remnants of 
walls, not a stick of furniture in the empty 
shells—silent, deserted ruins. Of course 
we know that the Prussians destroyed all 
the plumbing, which can not quickly be 
replaced, and we also know that the un- 
suspicious-looking pile of sand may con- 
tain dangerous explosives purposely hid- 
den there. 

Here and there, as we proceed, we pass 
old men, old women, and children still 
clinging to the gaping walls of their former 
homes, and while we stop to speak to them 
soldiers on the march pass us, their faces 
aglow when they see the American flag 
on our ear. 

Our quarters are primitive. For thirty 
months Prussians have lived in these walls. 
For a little over a month French soldiers 
were housed here. Now ten American 
women have made it their temporary 
home. You can .not imagine the condition 
in which we found it: For three days, 
while we were waiting for our beds to 
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‘Have you found 
your ultimate 
tobacco? 


Have you discovered a brand or mixture 
which you believe is the last word in pipe to- 
bacco as far as you are concerned? 

Or are you still searching for that tobacco which 
you'll becontent to smoke for the rest of your days? 

Some men find a tobacco that suits them early 
in their smoking careers. 

It is even possible that some men pick the one 
tobacco the very first time. 

But these are exceptional cases. 

The average smoker spends years experiment- 
ing with various blends and mixtures. 

That’s probably what you have done. 

‘riends have recommended their favorite 
brands to you—you have tried them all. 

Dealers have given you 
samples of new tobaccos 
and urged you totry others. 

Advertisements have 
induced you to try still 
other brands. 

Yet now, after all these 
experiments, you probably 
still have your doubts as 
to whether the brand you 

smoke is the ultimate. 

Even though you 

smoke it and enjoy it, 

deep down in your 

heart thereis possibly 

the thought that 

somewhere there’s a 

tobacco that would 

suit you better if you 

only knew its name. 

The chances are 

that no friend of yours can tell you its name 

ause individual tastes are so different. 

You’ve got to find it for yourself by patient 
and continuous effort. 

Some men have tried Edgeworth tobacco and 
found that it did not quite touch the spot. 

On the other hand many thousands of men 
smoke nothing else. They found in Edgeworth 
their ultimate tobacco. 

Edgeworth is a peculiar tobacco. 
very distinct flavor and aroma. 

That’s why the men who like it smoke it to the 
exclusion of all other brands. They are strong 
for it because they have found that it gives them 
more. pipe-satisfaction than any tobacco they 
ever smoked. 

You may not like Edgeworth—then again you 
might. You must try it yourself to find out— 
nothing we say about it can influence your likes 
or your dislikes. 

But it’s very easy to try Edgeworth. A gen- 
erous sample will be mailed you if you will. just 
write your name and address on a post-card and 
mention the dealer from whom you purchase 
most of your tobacco. 

The package we send will contain Edgeworth in 
both its forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed— 
whichever one you like is merely a matter of per- 
sonal preference—the tobacco is exactly the same. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in thin oblong 
slices—each slice making a comfortable pipe 
load. You rub up the slice in your hand before 
loading your pipe. 

The Ready-Rubbed is the same Edgeworth 
tobacco except that the rubbing-up operation 
has been done for you by specialized machinery. 
It is in just the right condition for your pipe. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are—10c for a pocket-size tin, 25c and 50c for 
larger tins, $1.00 for a humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c, and $1.00. It is on 
sale. practically everywhere. Mailed prepaid 
where no dealer can supply. 

For the free sample, write to Larus & Brother Co., 
5 South 2ist St., Richmond, Va. 





it has a 





To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber can- 
not supply Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you a@ one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of the Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed by pre- 
paid parcel-post at same price -you would pay jobber, 
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Industrial America Approves 


Kissel’s ALL-YEAR Cab 


Without the ALL-YEAR Cab 





PATENTS APPLIED FOR 











Increases Driving Efficiency 
Insures Economical Maintenance 


ERE is complete protection for truck drivers in wet and 
stormy weather, increasing their efficiency by improving 


driving conditions. 


Motor truck buyers everywhere are now 


turning to Kissel Trucks with the ALL-YEAR Cab, that removes 
the necessity of lay-ups—keeps trucks in operation the year 
around regardless of weather—discourages speeding—diminishes 
possibilities of accidents and excessive wear and tear. 


Its summer form provides drivers with a cool, open housing. 


In 


winter the ALL-YEAR Cab is quickly changed into a warm, dry, 
closed cab—weather-proof, draught and leak-proof—by adding 


the winter attachments. 


The ALL-YEAR Cab 


is an exclusive Kissel feature 


found only in 


KISSEL 


‘TRUCKS 





Chassis capacity including body 2250 Ibs. 


“GENERAL 
UTILITY” 
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pons ace 


Chassis capacity including body 3400 Ibs 





“FREIGHTER” 


A Truck for Every Purpose 


N no other line of trucks is found the Kissel 
combination of perfected worm - drive rear 
axles, superior front axles, scientifically con- 


structed chassis and frame, the reliable Kissel- 
built Engine and double external brakes. 


In the new line of Kissel Trucks, Kissel built-in quality 
is greater than ever, insuring unusual strength and power. 
See your Kissel dealer and investigate the five new Kissel 


Trucks and the ALL-YEAR Cab. 


$1185 to $3750. Send for specifications and literature. 


jamin! ia 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 


aa TR: 
Teil 


“HEAVY DUTY” 


Chassis capacity including body 8690 Ibs. 





“DREADNAUGHT’ 


Chassis prices 
Chassis capacity including body 11,800 Ibs. 


Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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come from Paris, via the slow railroad 
the slower camion service from Noyon, 
did some very necessary house-cleaning ¥ 
put on our blue blouses that complesll 
covered us, and set to work with bits, 
glass to scrape the walls and cupboari 
Then we borrowed whitening from 4 
Army and washed “down the walls of th 
pavilion and the stables that must he 
the present act as our warehouse, In th 
meantime the Minister of the Interior y 
us two small baraquements, which wo 
quickly put up in the courtyard, and {i 
which we are deeply grateful, as it give 
us space for our personnel and our gp. 
until our demountable house can be wp, 
structed. Over the fine old stone gatemy 
leading to the ruined chiteau, Bley 
Court, our present home, we placed th 
sign of our committee, “ Section Civile py 
l’Aisne.”’ 

The Mayor and the Prefect and 
Sous-Prefect welcomed our dispenyy 
service, as there are no medicaments ayai. 
able for civilians. I wish I could ty 
pictures of the twins we are trying to say 
of the children’s classes in sewing, cookity 
carpentry, and masonry; of the windoy 
we have put in; of the leaky roofs we hy 
covered; of the vegetable gardens we hay 
started; of the bodies we have clothed: ¢ 
the fights overhead between French a 
German aviators; of the constant firing ¢ 
guns, and of the weary troops always w 
the march. 


GERMAN FALCON KILLED IN 
ATR-DUEL 


E pew: old days when armies ceas 
fighting to watch their two champion 
in single combat have come back again 
It was on the Western front, and the a 
gagement that resulted in the death 
Immelman the Faleon, Germany's mo 
distinguished Ace, was in very truth a du 

no chance meeting of men determined | 
slay one another, but a formally arrang 
encounter, following a regular challeng 
and fought by prearrangement and wi 
out interference. The battle was wi: 
nessed with breathless interest by the m 
of both armies crouched in the trench 
separated by only a few feet of No Ma 
Land, while the fire of the anti-aircn! 
guns on both sides was stilled. 

The victor in the spectacular fight w 
Captain Ball, the youthful English pi 
who has only two notches less on the frat 
of his fighting machine than had t 
Falcon, who was credited with fifty 
‘“‘downs.”” The story of the duel, whi 
was declared to have been one of thé m 


sensational events of the war, is told 1§ 


letter written by Col. William Mackiin, 


the Canadian troops, to a friend in Newail 


N. J. Colonel Macklin, who was one 
the eye-witnesses of the fight, writes in i 
letter, which is printed in the New Yq 
Tribune: 

One morning Captain Ball, who © 


behind our sector, heard that Immelm 
the Falcon was opposite. 


















d 








“This is the chance I’ve been wail 


for: ’'m going to get him,” declared Buy 
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Friends tried to dissuade him, saying the 
story of Immelman’s presence probably 
was untrue. Ball would not listen. 

Getting into his machine, he flew over 
the German lines and dropt a note which 


read: 


“Captain Immelman: 


“T challenge you to a man-to-man fight, * 


to take place this afternoon at two o’clock. 
I will meet you over the German lines. 
Have your anti-aircraft guns withhold 
their fire while we decide which is the 
better man. The British guns will be 
silent. Batt.” 


About an hour afterward, a German 
aviator swung out across our lines. Im- 
melman’s answer came. Translated it 
read: 


“Captain Ball: 

“Your challenge is accepted. The 
German guns will not interfere. I will 
meet you promptly at two. 

*“IMMELMAN.”’ 


Just a few minutes before two o’clock 
the guns on both sides ceased firing. It 
was as tho the commanding officers had 
ordered a truce. Long rows of heads 
popped up and all eyes watched Ball from 
behind the British lines shoot off and into 
the air. A minute or two later Immel- 
man’s machine was seen across No: Man’s 
Land. 


The letter describes the tail of the Ger- 
man machine as painted red ‘‘to represent 
the British and French blood it had 
spilled,’ while Ball's had a streak of black 
paint to represent the mourning for his 
victims. The machines ascended in a 
wide circle, and then: 


From our trenches there were wild cheers 
for Ball. The Germans yelled just as 
vigorously for Immelman. 

The cheers from the trenches con- 
tinued. The Germans’ increased in vol- 
ume; ours changed into cries of alarm. 

Ball, thousands of feet above us and 
only a speck in the sky, was doing the 
craziest things imaginable.- He was be- 
low Immelman: and was, apparently, 
making no effort to get above him, thus 
gaining the advantage of position. Rather 
he was swinging around, this way and that, 
attempting, it seemed, to postpone the 
inevitable. 

We saw the German’s machine dip over 
preparatory to starting the nose dive. 

“He’s gone now,” sobbed a young 
soldier at my side, for he knew Immel- 
man’s gun would start its raking fire once 
it was being driven straight down. 

Then, in the fraction of a second, the 
tables were turned. Before Immelman’s 
plane could get into firing position, Ball 
drove his machine into a loop, getting 
above his adversary and cutting loose with 
his gun and smashing Immelman by a hail 
of bullsts as he swept by. 

Immelman’s airplane burst into flames 
and dropt. Ball, from above, followed 
for a few hundred feet and then straight- 
ened out and raced for home. He settled 
down, rose again, hurried back, and re- 
leased a huge wreath of flowers almost 
directly over the spot where Immelman’s 
charred body was being lifted from a 
tangled mass of metal. 

Four days later Ball, too, was killed. 
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Written Evidence of Accuracy 
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Nothing-To-Do-at-the-End-of- 
the-Month-but-Mail -the-Bill 


With Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine every account 
is balanced—the statement and ledgers posted up to date— 
and mechanical proof of work ‘obtained, all in one simple, easy 
operation. 

Many thousand American concerns have adopted Elliott-Fisher 
Bookkeeping Machines and eliminated end-of-the-month trial 
balance troubles. 


The Auditor of the Selby Shoe Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Mr. H. M. Baker, writes, “One of the greatest advantages to us 
has been the saving of time in taking off trial balances, thus 
avoiding the holcing up of current work at the end of the trial 


balance period.” 


Speaking for the Kendall Refining Company, of Bradford, Pa.., 
Mr. P. C. Hubbard says, “Our books are always in balance and 
the trial balance takes only three or 
four hours, whereas formerly the best 
we could do was ten days.” 


Let us tell you about some of the 
results obtained by other concerns 
using Elliott-Fisher Machines and how 
they get those results. There’s an 
Elliott-Fisher Branch Office near you. 








Write us direct or phone our branch Note the flat writing Pa 
for further particulars. There’s no oie ne 
obligation in either case. oS a” 


Elliott-Fisher Co., 1132 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 


lliott -Fisher 


Bookkeeping Machine 
with the Proof Sheet and the Flat Writing Surface 
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Your Only Risk is 
In Delaying to Write 


There is a type of man who gloats: 


over difficulties. He never enjoys a 
cross-country hike unless loaded with 
a sixty-pound pack or enjoys a pur- 
chase unless risky enough to give him 
even chances of being cheated. 

To such our offer in 
El Nelsor Cigars affords 
little exercise. As he 
might well remark :‘*Even 
an invalid can accept that 
with perfect safety.” 


In fact, our offer adds no 
zest of difficulty to the 
pleasures of smoking 
mighty good cigars of 
half the price and of the 
same quality you might 
get at a retail store for 
1oc. straight or three for 
a quarter. But, despite 
this drawback, people 
who accept our offer 
continue to smoke El 
Nelsors. This speaks 
mighty well for the in- 
nate goodness of the 
cigars themselves. 


A reading of our offer 
shows that El Nelsors 
must eliminate jobbers’ 
and retailers’ profits to 
make their price possible 
and must be convincingly 
good at any price to give 
us reasonable expecta- 
tions of success. 


Our Offer Is: Upon 
request, we will send 


50 El Nelsor Cigars, 








ptiver’ | on approval, toa read- 
EXACT er of The Literary 
= Digest. He maysmoke 
SHAPE ten and return the 











remaining forty at our 
expense and no charge for the ten 
smoked if he is not satisfied with 
them; if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.75, within ten days. 


The price was formerly $2.50, but special 
war taxes and increased costs of material 
make the additional twenty-five cents neces- 
sary for maintaining quality. 

El Nelsor Cigars are hand-made of long 
Cuban grown Havana and Porto Rico and 
wrapped with genuine Sumatra leaf. 

Obviously your only risk in our offer is 
that you will postpone writing until you for- 
get. That risk is hardly exciting enough 
to take. 

In writing please use business stationery 
or give reference and state preference for 
mild, medium or strong cigars. 

Our catalog shows eighteen different cigars 
sold under like offers. We will send this also 
if you wish. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











He’ attacked single-handed four Germans. 
He had shot one down and was pursuing 
the other three when two machines dropt 
from behind the clouds and closed in on 
him. He was pocketed and was killed— 
but not until he had shot down two more 
of the enemy. 





YANKEE TEAM-WORK EVOLVES A 
“LIBERTY” TRUCK 

HE story of the birth of the Liberty 

Motor was somewhat spectacular and 
appealed to the alert American mind. 
But there have been other problems solved 
in the mobilization of the industries of the 
United States that, while not so dramatic, 
illustrate the tremendous activities of the 
advisory eommittee of .the Council of 
National Defense, of which Colonel Roose- 
velt said recently, ‘““I have never known 
more devoted public service.” 

And really the Liberty Motor is only an 
incident among the accomplishments of the 
combination of business and technical 
brains that have been brought together to 
work for Uncle Sam since the beginning 
of the war. Take for an instance the 
standardization of the Army motor-truck 
—an excellent example of Yankee team- 
work—of which the Kansas City Star says: 


Our Allies to-day are using in France 
every conceivable type and kind of a truck 
that is made. They are doing so because 
they had to have trucks and had to get 
what they could. They bought every kind 
of truck money could buy, not only in this 
country but from their own factories as 
well. One English truck factory was 
turning out twelve different types of trucks, 
and was still doing so until recently. It 
was equipped with machinery for all 
these types and the pressure for trucks 
was so urgent it didn’t have time to 
standardize. That illustrates what went 
on everywhere. 

Altogether, it took something more than 
two million parts to have repairs ready for 
all the different trucks in use. In war, 
they can’t wait to send to the factories for 
parts. They have to have on hand any- 
thing that might be needed — every con- 
ceivable size of a bolt or nut or spring, or 
engine part. On one line of communica- 
tions—and there are many — there is a 
building that contains nothing but indexes 
and invoices of these truck parts. 

This naturally makes necessary tremen- 
dous shipments, a large number of extra 
employees, extra repair-shops without 
number, and confusion. Even with the 
splendid motor-train organizations that 
have been built up, the Allies have been 
unable to’ keep out the confusion and 
attendant loss of time. When we entered 
the war we had to buy large numbers of 
trucks. The immensity of their use may 
be gathered from the statement that the 
first year in war we expect to purchase 
fifty-four thousand of them, possibly more. 
But the ‘‘automotive’’ section of the 
Council of National Defense at once saw 
that the big thing to be done was to 
simplify the problem for the future by 
standardization. And the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which was being assisted by 
this committee, agreed heartily. 

The best automotive engineers of the 
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country were summoned to Washington, 
They represented the motor-truck brains 
of the country. They were told the 
problem and told to get busy. 


The story of how these men, who for 
years had been engaged in active rivalry, 
“got 
need is interestingly told by one of them 


together’? to meet their country’s 


to a writer im The Star. He said: 

““We were rather awkward and gus. 
picious of each other at first as we got 
around the table. For years we had been 
fighting each other in a battle of brains 
and wits and ingenuity to see which could 
develop something a little bit better than 
the other. We. had been trained in ap 
atmosphere of concealing everything as 
far as possible to prevent our competitor 
from stealing it. But we got to talking 
over the problem and what a standardized 
truck would mean to our nation’s success, 
how it simplified the job of feeding our 
Army and getting the shells up, and the ice 
began to break. Then one engineer sug- 
gested to another that the standard truck 
had better adopt such and such a part 
from the other man’s engine. 

***We’ve been trying to beat yours for 
years and haven’t been able to turn the 
trick and had about made up our minds 
we'd have to steal your idea and cover 
it up by some changes,’ said one engineer, 

***Tion’t do it,’ the other replied. ‘It’s 
got this in its favor, but you don’t know 
the trouble we’ve had because of this and 
that.’ 

‘‘Then some one else suggested what he 
knew that would cure the trouble. And so 
it went until the ice was broken altogether 
and we all plunged in, competing to: see 
which could offer the most. Trade secrets 
were dumped out on the table that a 
month before the men would have died 
before divulging. It was their stock in 
trade. Everybody got the spirit. The 
competition was to see who would do the 
most. 

“Then the problem was easy. It was 
simply a task of assembling the good points 
and good experience of all and avoiding the 
mistakes. Some of the most conservative 
men got as excited as if it had been a foot- 
ball match, and wanted to get it out in 
record time. So we sat in continuous 
session practically for two weeks. One 
man would drop out to catch some sleep, 
but another was ready to sit in. When we 
finished our job, the last criticism had 
been made, the last thing tried out; my 
chief competitor and I walked up the 
street together, arm in arm, bubbling over. 
We had been bitter competitors in brains, 
and ideas, too, before. 

“*Bill’ (that isn’t the name), he said, 
‘come in here, I’m going to buy you a hat 
on this.’ 

‘*And here’s the hat. The friendship we 
formed in those days and nights of pooling 
our brains and ideas for the sake of our 
Government is going to last a lifetime, 
and, believe me, it is going to leave an 
impress on our industry long after the war. 
Why, we’ve jumped the motor-truck by 
this work three or five years ahead of 
where it would have been except for our 
working together.” 


And here are already some of the results 
of this two-weeks’ scrimmage of big brains: 


Some sixty factories to-day are working 
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This Burroughs 


Machine, mounted 
on wheels, is moved 
about the office or 
warchouse wherever 
needed. Here itis 


in the receiving 
room checking goods 
as they are un 
oacked. 
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Prompt Certainty Means Cash Profits 


From receiving room to front office, Burroughs accuracy guards this 
Memphis wholesaler against leakages that mean reduced profits 


Here’s a Memphis concern, The Wm. R. 
Moore Dry Goods Company, the South’s 
largest wholesalers, whose methods are good 
for any business—methods of quick cer- 
tainty that pay cash profits. 


This firm makes every transaction prove 
itself as it goes along; takes for granted 
nothing that might mean too much paid 
out, too little paid in, insufficient profit 
anywhere. From the front office, where 
Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting keeps 
the books, back to the receiving and ship- 
ping rooms, where Burroughs Machines 
check the incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments, everything is on a Burroughs basis 
of certainty. 


Paying Only for What is Received. 
When goods come in a Burroughs is wheeled 
tight to the shipment and items are checked 


Burroughs-checked. Any shortages or dis- 
crepancies are caught immediately. 


On this job alone the Burroughs caught 
errors enough to pay for itself the first year. 


Billing Everything that’s Shipped. 
Every order shipped is Burroughs-checked. 
Both house and customer gain by this 
accuracy. 


Knowing Each Day’s Business. Abat- 
tery of Burroughs Calculators figures and 
totals costs onevery order that goesthrough. 
Thus each day’s gross and net profits and 
percentages are obtained every day. 

Knowing Each Salesman’s Worth. 
In this same department, orders are segre- 
gated and “recapped,”” so that a glance 
shows not only the day’s total, but every 
salesman’s total. 


Knowing How Accounts Stand. In 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


urroughs 


the bookkeeping department Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger Posting keeps the ledgers 
posted to the minute, all posting proved. 
Credit and collection departments have 
always at hand the facts necessary for 
quick action. Trial balances are prompt, 
and monthly reports are out before the 
facts become ancient history. 


All along the line, The Wm. R. Moore 
Company is earning, directly and indirectly, 
a sizable annual dividend on its invest 
ment in quick certainty. 


98 Burroughs Models 


In the wide range of Burroughs Models, there is 
a Burroughs to fit the needs of any business; and 
Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines are adapted to 
card or loose leaf ledgers. 

Your banker or telephone book will give you the 
address of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs Offices 
in the United States and Canada. Burroughs offices 
are also maintained in the principal foreign cities 
of the world. 


The Company makes projiis in 
several directions by the use of 
Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting 

Machines. 






PRICED AS 
LOW AS £125 
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Why “Packer’s” 
for Shampooing 


Because, 
pure pine-tar, glycerine and sweet veg- 
etable oils, as combined in Packer’s 
Tar Soap, have long been recognized 
as particularly beneficial to the scalp 
and hair. 


Because, 


the fragrant, pine-tar lather, rubbed thoroughly 
into the scalp—by softening and removing 
waste material, frees the gland openings, giving 
the glands an opportunity to perform their 
functions properly. 


Because, 


in addition to its pronounced cleansing and 


| healing qualities, Packer’s Tar Soap has prop- 


erties of its own which stimulate the tissues 
and increase their. circulation—thereby im- 
proving the nutrition of the hazr. 


Because, 
the continued use of Packer's Tar Soap 
promotes conditions of scalp healthful- 
mess naturally favorable to the growth 
of attractive, well-nourished hair. Send 
1oc for sample half-cake. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
““Pure as the Pines”’ 


Write for our Manual, ‘The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,”’ 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. 

Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately 
perfumed, cleanses delightfully and re- 
freshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 





attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84 A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


























on the initial order of 10,000 of these new 
standardized trucks, ~ which * motor-engj- 
neers say is the best ever developed, ang 
will simplify greatly our transportation 
problem in France. 

Instead of having to carry two million 
separate parts, when we can use our stand. 
ardized truck in France, we will have tg 
carry something like one-twentieth to one 
fiftieth the number of repair parts—anq 
we'll have a better truck in every respect, 
That is the sort of American team-work 
that is going to back up the boys in the 
trenches. 


HE TAUGHT THE “TANK” TO 
PROWL AND SLAY 


S  Ceegaiy with many other things with 
finer names, for which credit is dye 
him, Col. E. D. Swinton, of the British 
Royal Engineers, will go down in history 
as the father of the tank, that modern war 
monster and engine of destruction which 
made its professional début on the Somme 
battle-field a year ago last September, and 
which did such effective work in recent 
French and British drives. 

Colonel Swinton is a pleasant, mild. 
mannered gentleman, the last person in 
the world one would expect to bear any 
relationship to the tank. In fact, the 
virtue of modesty in him is so well de- 
veloped that he refuses to accept all the 
glory, and insists upon sharing the parental 
honors with an American, Benjamin Holt, 
inventor of the tractor. 

“T don’t mean. that the Holt tractor is 
the tank by any means,”’ he says, “but with- 
out the Holt traétor there yery probably 
would not have been any tank.” 

Arthur D. Howden Smith, writing in 
the New York Evening Post, declares: 


It is practically impossible to-gét Coloned 
Swinton to admit outright that he is the 
parent of the tank; yet father it he did, 
and he was also the first captain of the 
tanks. in the British Army; -he. organized 
the tank unit in France, and he: launched 
the loathly brood. of his offspring in their 
initial victory on the Somme. battle-field. 
If any man knows the tank, he does, for he 
created it and tamed it and taught it how 
to prowl and slay. 

Colonel Swinton began to think about 
tanks several years before Austria sent 
her ultimatum to Servia, but he is serv- 
pulously careful to say that many men 
were thinking more or less vaguely along 
the same lines at the same time. Indeed, 
the proposal of the tank as an engine for 
neutralizing the effect. of machine-gun fire 
was actually made by two sets of mer, 
one to the War Office and one to the 
Admiralty, and neither group was aware 
that the other was working along the same 
lines. Still, we may believe unprejudiced 
testimony which gives to Colonel Swinton 
the principal credit for convincing the 
higher authorities in London that mobile 
land-forts were practicable. 

“In July, 1914, I heard that Mr. Bem 
jamin Holt, of Peoria, Ill., had invented 4 
tractor which possest the ability to make 
its way across rugged and uneven ground, 
he stated. “But several years before 
that a plan for a military engine practically 
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jdentieal with the tank had been sketched 

upon paper, when..a tractor of another 
make was tried out in England. That 
first plan came to nothing. We weren't 
ready for it then. 

“The reports of the Holt tractor served 
to stimulate my interest in the idea all 
over again, and when I went to France 
with Lord French in August, 1914, and 
saw what modern warfare was like, I 
became convinced that an armored ear, 
eapable of being independent of roads 
and of traversing any terrane to attack 
fortified positions, was a necessity for the 
offensive.” 

The Colonel, with a quizzical smile, here 
ealled attention to the fact that the prin- 
cipal German weapon of slaughter was the 
invention of an American—Hiram Maxim 
—and he thought it quite fitting that the 
weapon to combat it should be credited, at 
least in part, to the American inventor of 


the tractor. Continuing, he said: 


“By October, 1914, I had a fair con- 
ception of the kind of engine which might 
be relied upon to neutralize the growing 
German power in machine guns, combined 
with the most elaborate fortifications ever 
built on a grand seale. You see, their fire 
ascendency in the meantime had enabled 
them to dig in with their usual thorough- 
ness. In October I returned to England 
to try to interest the authorities at the 
War Office in my idea. I had my troubles, 
but I did not have as many troubles as I 
might have had, because other men of 
their own accord were working along the 
same lines. 

“You must get this very straight, mind. 
Whatever credit there may be for invent- 
ing the tanks belongs not to any one 
man, but to many men—exactly how many 
nobody knows. It is even rather unfair 
to mention any names, my own as well as 
those of others. . For, besides those men 
who actually worked to perfect the tanks, 
there were others who had conceived very 
similar ideas. 

“§tillanother proof of the plurality of tank 
inventors is the fact that while one group 
of us were endeavoring to interest the War 
Office in the idea, another group of men, 
entirely ignorant of what we were doing, 
were trying to get the Admiralty to take up 
asimilar line of experimentation. And it is 
no more than fair to point out that the first 
money provided for experimentation with 
landships, as we called them, came from 
Winston Spencer Churchill, then First 
lord of the Admiralty. But he was only 
one of a number of men who played parts 
in the development of the finished engine. 
For example, there were two men in par- 
ticular who worked out the mechanical 
problems. I wish I could give you their 
names, but I can not.” 


To the suggestion of the writer in The 
Post that. it seemed strange that so many 
minds should have been working out the 
same idea at the same time, Colonel Swinton 
replied emphatically: 


“Not when you consider the situation. 
The tank, after all, is merely an elabora- 
tion, the last word, of military devices as 
das the history of military engineering. 
Its ancestors were the armored automobile, 
the belfry or siege-tower on wheels of the 
middle ages, and the Roman testudo. ‘The 
need “for -the-stenk “beeame apparent to 
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Cuts $30,000 
a year from his 
firm's expenses 


How C. C. Holmes won three 
promotions and increased 


his salary 240% 


The president of a big mercantile 
corporation had granted an inter- 
view to a young employee. The em- 
ployee was presenting a new plan to 
reduce operating expenses. 


‘““My plan,” said the employee, 





“will save you $20,000 a year.” 


“‘It looks impossible,” said the 
president, “‘but you may try it out.” 


That very day the employee began’ 
putting his idea into practice. 


His plan brought results 


At the end of the year, the com- 
pany’s books showed a saving—not 
of $20,000, but of $30,000. The fol- 
lowing year this saving was increased 
by $17,000—a total of $47,000. This 
big cut in expenses was the direct re- 
sults of the employee’s new plan. 

Today, this young man is superin- 
tendent of the company. . The presi- 
dent has promoted him three times 
in two and a half years. His salary 
has increased 240%. 


What lies behind his career 


This is the story of C. C. Holmes’ 
remarkable rise in the H. C. Capwell 
Company of Oakland, California— 
one of the largest mercantile houses 
of the Western United States. 


Mr. Holmes achieved his wonder- 
ful success because he prepared him- 
self in advance to meet big business 
problems. In order to gain a sound 
executive knowledge, he enrolled for 
the Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

“Since I enrolled in the Institute 
two and a half years ago,’’ Mr. 
Holmes wrote us recently, “I have 
applied the principles of the Course 
to my work to such an extent that I 
have saved my company many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 


How 60,000 men are preparing 
for success 
Today, 60,000 men are getting from the 








ing in the fundamental principles underlying 
all departments of business. 

In our national crisis today the need for 
this broad executive training is rapidly in- 
creasing. Men in all branches of business 
are being called upon to assume the work of 
others and to fill more responsible positioris. 
The demand for trained executives will be 
even greater in the coming struggle for 
world markets. For men, as. well as for 
women, who are prepared, there will be more 
opportunities than ever before to succeed in 
a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious young men in 
theiremploy. Among the 60,000 subscribers 
are such men as William C. D’Arcy, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World; Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Mfg. Co.; A. T. Hardin, Vice- 
President of the New York Central Lines ; 
E. R. Behrend, President of the Hammermill 
Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.—and scores of others 
equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Company. 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the U.S. Steel Corporation 450; 
in the National Cash Register Co.''194; in 
the Pennylvania Railroad Co. 108; in the 
General Electric Co. 300—and so on:down 
the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Institute. This Council 
includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New. York; Judge E. 
H. Gary, head of the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number 
of business opportunities that are bound to 
come during the next few years. Every man 
and woman with either a business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success, 
should read this book. Simply fill out and 
send_the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
720 Astor Place New York City 
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Performance Without Parallel 





sa HE performance of 
Goodyear Cord 
p sires on the speed- 
ways of America 
ths 00 season is of signal import- 
ance toevery motor carowner 
in the country. 


Bx 





Both in the number of vic- 
tories achieved and in the 
character of these victories, 
it is a performance without 
parallel in motor racing 
history. 


Its significance for the aver- 
age car user lies in the fact 
that speedway racing more 
swiftly and mercilessly tests 
the merit of a tire than any 
other usage. 


The manner in which a tire 
meets the intensified heat, 
strain, punishment and fa- 
tigue of track-work, depend- 
ably. indicates its capacity for 
service under normal con- 
ditions. 


Goodyear Cord Tires have 
won every officially recog- 
nized race held on the speed- 
ways and tracks of America 
this year. 


More than that, Goodyear 
Cord Tires have won vir- 
tually every place of import- 
ance in every such race this 
year. 


Eloquent as these facts are of 
thespeed, spring and stamina 


CORD TIRES 


of Goodyear Cords, their 
greatest accomplishment in 
this field yet remains untold. 


Every victory by Goodyear 
Cord Tires in the past racing 
season has been won by a non- 
stop run! . 


a ’ ° 


As a fitting climax to a sea- 
son of absolute conquest, 
Goodyear Cord Tires car- 
ried Louis Chevrolet and his 
Frontenac to brilliant victory 
in the 100-mile Harkness 
Gold Trophy race a few 
weeks ago. 


Staged at Speedway Park, 
L. I., this was the most des- 
perately driven contest of the 
entire year. 


To win against the seven- 
teen competitors arrayed 
against him Chevrolet drove 
at an average rate of 110.4 
miles an hour, breaking all 
world’s competitive records 
for the distance. 


So keen- was the pace that 
the slightest failure on the 
part of his car or its tires 
would undoubtedly have cost 
him first honors. 


Chevrolet drove his race 
without a stop, and won it 
on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


DePalma, Hearne, Mulford, 


Hickey, Vail, Lewis and 
Henning, who followed him 
across the finish line in the 
order named,also rode Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


Of the eight winners listed, 
only one changed a tire or 
made a stop during the en- 
tire race. 


A like consistency of per- 
formance under similar con- 
ditions has never been deliv- 
ered by any other tire. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are 
the choice of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the master 
automobile drivers of .the 
world. 


These men choose tires with 
extraordinary care, since 
upon them may depend not 
only victory, but their per+ 
sonal safety as well. 


They choose Goodyear Cord 
Tires for their superior spéed, 
strength and endurance—the 
reasons you should choose 
them for your car. 


Their quality. makes them 
higher-priced—and Jdefter. 


Goodyear Tires, Heawy Tourist Tubes 
and “Tire Savér’* Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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many who studied the military problems | THE 100-POUND TERROR OF THE 4y 
HEN he registered at a New Yor 


demonstrated on the Western front. That ] 
is often so in the history of inventions, you 
know. A given problem occupies many hotel the clerk looked him oyer vit 
minds simultaneously, and generally sev- | a supercilious eye. He was a trifl F 
eral reach a solution about the same | . a te hes i rifle une 
time, even tho perhaps one receives the sized, to be on ane youngish—twen; 
credit for the invention above all ‘the | *W° and weighing only one hundp 
others.” pounds. And the name, W. A. Bish 
“You spoke about the mechanical prob- | hastily scrawled on the register, me 
lems of the tanks? What were they?” ‘SSA ae 
“Ah, there you are getting on delicate aotieg $0 te, perk sae 
ground. I_am glad to tell you all I can 
about the tanks, but’ I éan’t deseribe them | the once-over. But a little later the an, 
—not beyond a certain point, that is. I | clerk looked at that name on the ho, 
will ‘say just this—the_ peculiar original | roster with a sensation as nearly apprgp! 
feature of them, upon which their efficiency ek al Shwe’ Yeok ¥ SPproaci. 
most depends, is the construction of c awe as a Now York tae; 
their trackage. It is the feature - which 
enables’ them not only to negotiate | that the diminutive guest was the wor. 
rough and- broken: ground, but to sur- | famous Maj. William Avery Bishop 
mount obstacles and knock down trees | the British Roval Flying Corns. wh, 
and houses. But the full description of ji vid ying \Orps, who 2 
the tanks can not be written until after 





SOI 


college stripling in town to give Broady, 


capable of feeling; for he had leams 


three months won every decoration Gry: 

appiness the war. Britain has created to pin upon the breas: 
Colonel Swinton described the uproarious | of her gallant fighters. 

mirth of the British infantry on that morn- Mars is a grim god and an exagtizy 


all acclaim the good qualities of ing when they had their first sight of the master, but he sometimes “smoothes }i 


4 unwieldy tanks clambering over trenches, . #. z 
hills, small forests, and houses, spitting wrinkled front” at the blandishments 
flames as they rolled, lolloping forward like -| the little god of Love. And it was sj 
ng armored monsters of the prehistoric | the case of Major Bishop when the gall 

“ ‘ er past. oni air checke » wan-ordl ind 

It's purity, delicious flavor. “Tt gave our men quite a moral lift,” an . spe ved , ev pr ” “= =. 
he said. ‘‘They forgot their troubles. But S eee ane. Oe eee 

wholesomeness and food they soon came to’ see that the tanks were Cupid to Toronto, where his sweethear 

value combine tomake it more than funny, for wherever they at- | was waiting to welcome him. They ar: 

. tacked the infantry had comparative im- | pe married before he returns to the fron: 
a perfect food drinko. munity from machine-gun fire, and it is the TI : - > : BB ee 
“ SE Per es 1e St. Louis Post Dispatch recko 
German machine-gun fire which -always 


has been the principal obstacle for our 
troops.” 





Bishop as the greatest air-fighter sin 
Guynemer. It says of his exploits: 


The name of the tank Colonel Swinton So far as is known, Major Bishop is th 
4 CO; RQ explained was originally a bit of camou- only ing — a a right to we 
\ oice’h ecipes flage. People who saw them in the proc- not only the 2 tery 2 edal but the Onde 

; : : of Distinguished Service, and not only that 

Sent Fre tree. ess of erection variously | described | pyt the Victoria Cross. Yet he is oil 
them as snow-plows for the Russian | twenty-two years old, and he blushed ani 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, front and water-tanks for the armies | stammered like a schoolboy when he tril 
to explain something about air fightiy 


WALTER BAKERS CO. Iw cae. ye ee eon ee ae at a Canadian club dinner in New Yor 


it may not be generally known that this | ffowever, here is his record as piled ui 
ESTABLISHED 1780. mechanical beast of war is divided into | five months at the front: 
One hundred and ten single combats 
DORCHESTER. MASS. 


two sexes. 
with German fliers. 














‘*Some tanks are armed with small guns Forty-seven Hun airplanes sent crash 

firing shells,’’ said Colonel Swinton. ‘‘ These ing to the earth. 
are used especially against machine-gun Twenty-three other planes sent dow, 
see ©) F-F- ba Lolth al Uibcet- hs nests. They are popularly known in the but under conditions which mat 
eg ~ tank unit as males. Other tanks carry it impossible to know certainly that 
machine guns and are intended primarily they and their pilots had bee 

eys for use against enemy infantry. They are destroyed. 

the females. There is no difference in the Thrilling escapes without number, it- 





Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats * . : 
Seepeh Doce Semenbe Sample Fagg meng F yet construction.’ eluding one fall of 4,000 feet with 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. : his machine in flames. 


cecal hci eect acter j Colonel Swinton was detailed from his The most daredevil feat of the war | 
post in the British War-Cabinet to act as an attack single- handed on a Boel | 
assistant to Lord Reading in his mission airdrome, in which he destroy! 


9 : 
: ‘ : three enemy machines. 
Rg S to the United States to tighten the bonds These feats not only won medals for 


} 











of efficiency between the two countries in | hero, but rapid promotion. With his # 
pointment as Major, he was also nal 


their war-programs. 
, THE BEST During the fall of 1914, Colonel Swinton chief instructor of aerial gunnery—whiel 
"MACARONI was the English official eye-witness of the his chief hobby—and commander of and 
creas ke eee Co plane squadron. 
fighting in Flanders and France. Before Bishop went to Europe from his hij} 


that he was perhaps best known to the | in Owen Sound, a little Ontario 4 


general public as a writer of romances in | where his father is County Registrar 
the spring of 1915 as a cavalry priv 


which was skilfully woven the technique ds 
f One of his stories, “The Defense Cavalrymen have an easy time these 

=. o-: Mee iy = waiting for the trench warfare 10 & 
of Duffer’s Drift,’’ is used as a text-book | and the coming of the open fighting, Wi 
at°West Point. they can get at the Hun. Bishop ditt 
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Must Make Good or We Will 

Free Booklet—A Real Shave describes Genco Razors and the sets shown = Ve 
here. If your dealer hasn't what you want, we will supply you by mail. _ LK i 
Genco Razors are Used by the U. S. Government ; i... i 
In the Medical Corps—the Army and the Navy f ‘ s ‘ 
GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY, 235 Gates Ave., Geneva, N.Y. Price $20 | 
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Wherever he is 
send him a Genco Razor 


When a man is doing a man’s job he appreciates masculine 
tools. A Genco Razor therefore is a welcome gift. 

Its keen edge is put there to stay and will stay. 

The busy man and men in the service have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to shop around for new blades which may be usable for 
only a day or two and are then discarded. 


can send him a Genco Razor and be certain that it will be abso- 
lutely satisfactory or we will make it so. 


Genco 
































80%0Fr YOUR FUEL 
HAS YET ro se BURNED 


Still time to save 1-5th to 

2-5ths on fuel bills dur- 

ing the coldest months by 
installing 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
‘THE STANDARD FOR 25 : 

Installed ONLY by expert mechanics 
from our ao branches, GUAR- 
ANTEED 10 YEARS —but outlast 


your building, Twice asmuchinuseas 
all others combined-—-proof it’s best. 


WRITE £*; Sov Fiostrsted descriptive book 


of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 109 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 























Now is the Time to Save 


And this is one way to do it. 


Save rug 


and floor-repair expense today by equip- 


ping all your furniture with 


FELTOID 


CASTERS“” Fibs 


They glide silently—never scratch and 


wear indefinitely. 


Buy them at department, hardware and 
furniture stores—or write us for Feltoid 
Book No. 9 giving styles and prices. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 


Division of The Bassick Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dept. C 
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want to wait, so he was transferred to 
the flying corps. He made no particular 
impression on the officers, but finally got a 
place as observer in the spring of 1916. His 
machine was shot down presently, and 
when he came out of hospital he was given 
three months’ leave, most of which he 
spent at home. 

When he went back last fall he tried 
again, and this time succeeded in qualify. 
ing as a pilot. He spent the early winter 
training in England, and finally reached 
the front in February. Then things began 
to happen. 

His first enemy plane was brought down 
within a few days, under circumstances 
which have not been told, but which were 
enough to win the Military Medal. By 
Easter his record was such that he was 
made flight commander and captain. He 
celebrated by attacking three German 
planes single-handed. Four others came 
to their rescue. He got two; then out of 
ammunition, he went home. This brought 
him the D. S. O. 

Victoria Cross in a 
Here is the official 
account as given in The Post Dispatch: 


Bishop won the 
sensational air-battle. 


“Captain Bishop fiew first to an enemy 
airdrome. Finding no enemy machine 
about, he flew to another about three miles 
distant and about twelve miles within 
enemy lines. Seven machines, some with 
their engines running, were on the ground, 
He attacked these from a height of fifty 
feet, killing one of the mechanies. 

“One of the machines got off the 
ground, but Captain Bishop, at a_height 
of sixty feet, fired fifteen rounds into it 
at close range. A second machine got 
off the ground, into which he fired thirty 
rounds at 150 yards. It. fell into a tree. 
Two more machines rose from the airdrome, 
one of which he engaged at a height of 


. 


1,000 feet, sending it crashing to the 
ground. He then emptied a whole drum 


of cartridges into the fourth hostile machine 
and flew back to the station. 

“Four. hostile scouts were 1,000 feet 
above him for a mile during his return 
journey, but they would not attack. His 
machine gun was badly shot about by 
machine-gun fire from the ground.” 

Apparently the official reporter was not 
interested in the Captain's condition. The 
damaged machine gun accounts for his 
strategic retreat, which satisfies officialdom. 
On Bishop’s behalf, it should be remem- 
bered that an aviator lives very close to 
his machine gun during such a fracas— 
if he lives. 

Anyhow, Bishop got the V. C. for this 
before-breakfast excursion. When he was 
given a furlough, a few weeks ago, it was 
suggested that he stop at Buckingham 
Palace on his way home. There a rather 
small man with a light beard and a crown 
pinned the three medals on the breast of 
the Canadian. 

Major Bishop himself is inclined to com- 
plain a little at the tools with which he has 
to work. His faith in incendiary bullets 
has been shattered, for instance. 

“You want to bring the Hun down in 
flames if you can,” he explained. ‘“‘That 
is the nicest way. But you can’t be sure 
of doing that. I shot. six incendiary 
bullets into one fellow’s petrol -tank one 
day, and the thing wouldn’t blow up.” 

Good shooting is what does the trick, he 


- says; and plenty of it. 


“Don't. trust to. one bullet. to kill @ 
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Hun. Get him in the head if you can, 
or at least in the upper part of the body. 
But get him several times—one bullet 
js never sure to kill one. Get ‘hunks of 
theni into him; into his head. That does 
it. The greatest thing to teach the new 
men is how to shoot.” 


Sounds rather bloodthirsty, but this 
one hundred-pound fighter knows his 
enemy and of what he is capable. While 
Bishop finds bombing quite interesting, he 
prefers dueling, which he says is still seek- 
ing higher altitudes; in fact, when one 
is flying above 22,000 feet he is now never 
sure that he will not be attacked from 
above. The unexpected appeals to Bishop, 
who cites the following as an enjoyable 


occasion: 


“T was about 10,000 feet up, going 
through a cloud bank, without a thing in 
my mind but to get back six or seven 
miles behind the Hun lines and see what 
was going on, when I heard the rattle of 
machine guns. J looked back and there 
were three Huns coming straight for me. 
We all started firing at about 300 yards. 
I gave all I had to one fellow and he came 
to within about ten yards of me before 
swerving. He went by in flames. I 
turned on the second and he fell, landing 
only about 100 yards from the first one, 
which shows how fast we were going. 

“T was excited, and the third machine 
escaped,” he added apologetically. 

An attack, two duels, and two victories 
while the planes were traveling less than a 
quarter of a mile, at over 100 miles an 
hour! Time, perhaps ten seconds. 

It was Bishop, according to reports, 
who invented the plan of diving down and 
shooting the Germans from behind during 
an attack. He did not discuss the origin 
of the idea, but denied that it did much 
damage. Oh, yes, an occasional machine- 
gun nest, but, then, there are only a few 
men in these. The real effect was moral. 
It distracts the Hun to be shot in the back. 
Also it greatly encourages the infantry 
who are charging. 

“They cheer like mad,” he grinned. 
“They think we are killing thousands of 
Huns.” 

Traditions gather thick around such a 
man, Tommy has no demigods in his 
religion, but he does the best he can with 
his heroes. So Tommy says that Bishop 
brought down nine machines in a two-hour 
fight one day. But Tommy’s best story of 
him is given to illustrate the nerve which 
enjoys being called on to fight for life on a 
split seecond’s notice. 

A Hun flier had used an incendiary bullet 
on Bishop’s petrol tank that did work, 
Tommy reports. The battle had been at a 
low altitude, about two miles up. Bishop’s 
plane flamed up, and he fell. He was on 
the point of jumping and had loosed the 
Straps that held him into the fuselage. 
Airmen dislike being burned to death. But 
he decided to make a try for life at the risk 
of this, and after he had fallen 4,000 feet 
or so took the levers again and pulled up 
the nose of the plane, straightening her out. 

course, his engine was out, so he began 
to tail dive, and went a few more thousand 
feet that way. Then he succeeded in 
straightening her out once more, but side- 
slipt, and finally banked just as he struck. 
One wing of his flaming machine hit first 
and broke the fall. The loosened straps let 
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around a great china pipe with 
a long curved stem that reaches to 
his middle—all for the sake of 
getting a cool, clean smoke. 

You get your cool, clean, d 
smoke with a good-looking, al 
balanced Wellington Pipe. 

It will not wheeze or bubble. 
The “well” keeps the moisture from 
being drawn into the mouth. The 


smoke comescooland clean and dry. 


THE UNIVERSA 


is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned 
process. It breaks-in 
sweet and mellow. The bow! is guaran- 
teed against cracking or burning through. 
Pick up your shape and sizein a Wellington 

be pipe happy.” Any tobacco tastes 


by our own special 


better in a Wellington. 
All good dealers 




















The W. D. C. triangle trade- 

mark has been the sign of 

supreme pipe value for more 

than 50 years. It is on pipes 

of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 








WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY Vi 


AND How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy manual for the | 





amateur or the expert. Shows how to make, erect, and con- 
trol every part of a small working wireless plant. Cloth, tllus- 
trated helpful diagrams, by mail, 58 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





‘The SMOKE DeLUX 


\ pmecT FROM THE FACTORY To YOU 








at If cents 


A full perfecto size cigar of imported Havana 
tobacco, aged and cured to mildness and fra- 





SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all men, and train your magnetic 
ualities for use in your daily work. Read “‘ How to 
evelop Power and Personality in Speaking,’’ Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close your deals 
on the spot by making your talk count. Thus you will 
gain access to a prolific field of new business, and will 
take larger and fuller orders from your established trade. 
Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











grance in the climate where grown, each cigar 





in its own air tight pumidor, with delivery of 
flavor and condition guaranteed, that is the 
La Vianda. Delightful smoothness, ‘taste and 
aroma, A BOX OF THEM MAKES THE 
SMOKER’S GIFT SUPREME. Smoke one as 
after dinner solace for a day of strain, for your | 
a ease, or hand them out for the com- 
‘ort oO! 


your guest. . You have never smoked a 
cigar you will like better. We cheerfully re- 
fund your money if you are not enthusiastic. 
Sold in boxes of fifty at eleven cents straight. 


Take advantage of our ‘‘get acquainted” 
offer of a trial box of ten at $1 postpaid, 
stating = preference for light, me- 
dium or dark. ONLY ONE TRIAL 
TO A CUSTOMER. Mention Sample D. 

check or currency accepted. 
: Dun, Bradstreet, or the 
City National Bank, Dayton, Ohio. / 





Cigar e997 
AeViandg ar ley Fa 


DAYTON, OHIO 


4 
He hasthe world’s most wonderful memory. Quick 
as lightning hecan give the 

2 infAmerica of over so08 ecan give every im- 

Box portant date in world histo: 

( ures stored away in his brain. Give this man Wm. Berol 15 
minutes a day and he will strengthen your memory immeas- 
urably. In popular form, his new mail course willgive you the 
secret of practical, scientific, mental discipline. It isan aston- 
shingy, simple and easy system which makes ‘mind wonders” 

oO 
ates, prices, " 
for confidential, interesting free information on the Berol 

Method of Memory Building direct by mail. 


Dept. 115, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





pulationof any place 


ry—He has 300,000 facts and fig- 


mind wanderers.’’ You will remember names, faces, 


lectures, speeches, etc. Send to-day 
No agents. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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OUfoung housekeepers, wien Hew bury 


silverware, are following the practice 


of parents and grand-parents in selecting 
i847 Rogers Bros. “Seventy Year Plate? : Sherry 
- 2 attern 


A complete pia ok alter Tea Sets, 
Vegetable Dishes, Trays, etc., matching the 
Spoons and Forks —is possible if you buy 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Tea Spoons y :: Sold by 
$600 a dozen BA \ . leading dealers. 
Other pieces 2 i err, Send for catalogue 
in proportion WA . a “‘T-81" 























him jump clear. He was just behind the 

British lines, and Tommy rushed up and 
gathered him in and extinguished the fire 

in his blazing clothing. 

He was not hurt. 





DEWEY AND THE GERMANS 


ITHOUT firing a shot Germany was 

the chief beneficiary of the Spanish- 
American War, according to Major-General 
Sir George Younghusband. His discover- 
ies were made in the Philippines, where he 
went after having accumulated three or 
four months’ leave “‘by the sweat of some 
years,” armed with credentials for both 
belligerents, which he did not intend to use 
except in case of necessity. As this veteran 
of many campaigns remarks, a recognized 
nilitary attaché with either side is apt to 
be so hunted and herded about under the 
cloak of courtesy and kindness that he 
sees little or nothing of the war. Therefore 
General Younghusband and his party went 
as plain travelers, and ‘“‘to heighten the 
delusion, went en famille.” The papers of 
recommendation were kept in reserve so 
that they might ‘‘avoid being hanged or 
shot by some hasty or impetuous person.” 
In “A Soldier’s. Memories”’ (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York), General Younghusband 
says that he and his associates were some- 
what puzzled at the attitude taken by 
Germany, for— 

She-had very slender ties with Spain, 
and had probably never given her a thought 
before. On the other hand, there was a 
very big German population in America, 
and, as the Great War has since shown, one 
passionately attached to the Fatherland. 
The truculence of the Germans, and es- 
pecially of the German Fleet, rather amused 
us than otherwise; it was so very nouveau 
riche, so vulgarly blatant. As we have 
since discovered, this was to impress other 
neutrals, especially the British, an effort 
which signally failed. It was at the same 
time intended to impress the Spaniards 
with a feeling of gratitude. Here they 
were more successful, and as a result, 
whether from gratitude or pressure, it 
need not now be inquired, they received 
a handsome guerdon. The Caroline Is- 
lands-were ceded by Spain to Germany. 
The whole incident was part of the German 
push for territorial acquisition, the raising 
of German prestige in the East, and in- 
cidentally the formation of coaling stations 
whence cruiser warfare could be waged on 
an enemy shipping, and especially on 
British. 

In the neighborhood of Iloilo a good deal 
of fighting was going on, but not of a very 
important or sanguinary nature. The 
interest of General Younghusband and his 
friends was up Manila way, and in order 
that they might be allowed to make this 
journey they ‘‘craved an interview with 
& very magnificent person, a Hidalgo or 
Grandee of Spain at the least, but tem- 
porarily so far debasing himself as: to be 
holding the menial post of Governor of 
the Island.” They addrest themselves to 
him through an interpreter, with the result 
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that the Governor went into such a fit of 
wrath that General Younghusband feared 
he would die of apoplexy. The apoplectic 
fit translated into language, and thence 
into English, read: 


F ‘“‘Assuredly this Englishman is some- 
what more mad than all the rest of his 
nation. He must needs leave a com- 
fortable home, and come to this god- 
forsaken hole, in the middle of a war. And, 
mark you, brings his wife with him! 
Was there ever such insanity?’ (Great 
shrugging of shoulders and spreading of 
hands.) ‘‘But this is not all. Having 
learned all our secrets and modes of de- 
fense, he now wishes to go over and be- 
tray us to the accursed Americans. Great 
God! and the Blessed Virgin!’’ 

We let him run on for quite a long time, 
and then made our apologies for so foolish 
a request, and retired. 

On the way down the street the inter- 
preter inquired insinuatingly: 

‘‘How much present master will give?’’ 

“*Present? How much? Great Heavens! 
Bribe that great and good man, that 
magnificent patriot, that gorgeous hidalgo, 
that priceless prince! Perchance we mis- 
heard you, friend Sancho Panza; be kind 
enough to repeat that remark.” 

“T only saying, Governor wanting pres- 
ent from English gentleman, and then 
English gentleman going quickly to 
Manila,’’ replied Sancho. 

“Tf you are speaking words of truth, my 
friend, what in your estimation would be a 
suitable present to make his Excellency? 
I should be sorry to insult him with too 
small a libation, nor, on the other hand, do 
I wish to spoil the market.” 

“*Fifty rupees is plenty, sar.” 

Fifty rupees! That is to say, three 
pounds, six shillings, and eightpence. It 
seemed a very moderate price for a Gover- 
nor, a Grandee of Spain, or even a Hidalgo, 
and we prepared to spend it royally. 

But we were saved even this modest 
outlay, for the British Consul, hearing 
that there were English people about, came 
to see us; and by a great and glorious piece 
of good fortune he proved to be a brother 
of our regimental doctor. From that time 
forth our difficulties disappeared; and we 
shortly found ourselves on a small coasting 
steamer, which, directly she got to sea, 
discreetly hoisted the British flag, steam- 
ing in hot pursuit of Admiral Dewey’s 
Fleet. When we reached the vicinity of 
Manila Bay we heard the fleet had gone 
in, and that so far as any one knew there 
were no mines, floating or otherwise, 
and no sunken ships in the fairway. So 
our little cockle-shell made bold to enter. 

The entrance to the bay is quite narrow, 
and a large island, named Corregidor, 
divides even that restricted channel. Both 
on Corregidor and on the mainland were 
forts heavily armed. There was a half 
moon, and as the fleet crept slowly through 
in single file there must have been many an 

anxious moment on the leading ship. 
But not a cat stirred, and the fleet passed 
through safely. As day strengthened, the 
Spanish Fleet was to be seen at anchor 
away to the ‘southeast toward Cavité. 
Eleven ships in all. How they went to 
the bottom, at their anchorage, and with 
only a feeble show of resistance, is a matter 
of history. 


About this time every one began to send 
squadrons to Manila Bay, just to demon- 
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bluster and pretend they had vital in- 
terests of some sort.” 
know that England was unrepresented 
except by a little second-class cruiser, the 
Bonaventure, under Sir Edward Chichester. 
Yet Admiral Dewey said to General Young- 
husband that ‘‘that little cruiser saved a 
European war in this bay.’”’ We read then: 


**Admral Dewey very courteously in- 
vited us on board his flagship and sent his 
pinnace to. fetch us. A most pleasant, 
courteous host of great modesty and bear- 
ing. Wearing 4 mustache, to British eyes 
he looked more like a general than an 
admiral, such is the effect of hirsute en- 
vironment. The Admiral’s cabin was in 
war trim—that is to say, dismantled and 
all woodwork removed, and was mostly 
occupied by a large gun. He told us how 
he had fought the battle of Cavité, ‘and 
from where we stood on the decks of the 
Olympia the Spanish ships were visible 
quite close; mostly sunk in shallow water. 
On the side of the Olympia was -painted a 
white circle, showing where the only shot 
had hit her. It was probably a light shell 
from a field battery on shore, for it had 
hardly made a dent. We were congra- 
tulating Admiral Dewey on his victory, 
and in chaff condoled with him for not 
belonging to a monarchy, because then he 
might have received a peerage, as did 
Admiral Beauchamp. With great sim- 
plicity the Admiral waived the peerage 
aside. 

‘Oh! but the people at home are very 
kind and good to me. Look at all these 
little presents.” 

The little presents consisted of nothing 
more than could be bought with a few 
shillings or a few pence. But the kind- 
hearted old sailor appreciated them just 
as much as if they had been made of gold 
and silver and set with precious stones. 
Later he was. to receive more substantial 
proofs of the gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

The first international incident occurred 
when the German Fleet came sailing in 
with neither a ‘‘with-your-leave” nor 
**by-your-leave.” This did not seem to 
Admiral Dewey a very correct procedure 
in a blockaded port, but, as he said, he 
was not very well up in the etiquette of 
the ocean, so he semaphored across to his 
friend, Sir Edward Chichester, for advice. 
Sir Edward, a stout old sailor of the best 
old stock, immediately replied that un- 
doubtedly the German Fleet had no right 
to be there, except by courtesy of the 
blockading fleet. The Germans had no 
sea manners, he added. 

‘“‘What ought I to do?” asked Admiral 
Dewey. 

‘Fire across his bows,” replied Sir 
Edward Chichester with great bluntness. 

In the course of two minutes whiz-z-z-z, 
bang! went a shot across the German’s 
bows, and in an incredibly short space of 
time her fleet anchored hastily. Next was 
seen a steam pinnace, evidently in a great 
hurry, pushing off from the German 
Admiral’s flagship, and scurrying toward 
the Olympia. In the pinnace were seated 
some very angry Germans. They were 
escorted courteously on board the Olympia, 
simply bursting with wrath and with their 
feathers flying anyhow. 

“Do you know, sir,’”’ exclaimed the in- 
furiated German emissary, “‘that this 


action of yours:might entail war with. the 
great German Empire?” 
*T am perfectly aware of the fact,” 


It is amusing to’ 





1917 


replied Admiral Dewey with great coolnos 
and courtesy. Then he hospitably inyiteg 
his guests to assuage their wrath with , 
cocktail or a mint julep. 

But the German was not to be pacifigj 
with a cocktail, or even with a min 
julep, and flounced himself off to report the 
matter to Wilhelm II. 

“And do you know,” said Admirnj 
Dewey to us, “I’d never have risked jt 
if it hadn’t been for that little Britis, 
cruiser representing the British Fleet a 
my back?’’ 

The next incident was equally inflam. 
matory. A-.few Spaniards remained op , 
small island, just off the town of- Manily 
and their surrender only being a matte 
of time and terms, the Americans did no} 
trouble much about them. One morning 
however, it was noticed that a German 
cruiser, the Irene, had shi*ted her berth, 
and was now anchored down alongside this 
island, as a sort of moral support to the 
Spaniards and menace to the Americans, 

‘What ought I to do?” asked Admiral 
Dewey of his friend the English captain, 

“Do?” replied Sir Edward. ‘‘ Why just 
clear two of your battle-ships for action, 
and bear down on the Jrene, and tell her 
that if she isn’t out of that in five minutes 
you'll sink her.” 

“And I acted like that,” Admini 
Dewey remarked with great relish. 

“*T cleared the Boston and the Raleigh for 
action, and bore down on the Jrene; and 
would you believe it, she was in such an 
all-fired hurry to clear away that she 
slipt her cable! He is a fine fellow, that 
Captain Chichester of yours.” 

Sir Edward Chichester, tenth baronet, 
was a great, burly man who looked like a 
typical English squire, and was _possest 
of most of the best qualities of a naval 
officer. He knew his job from A to Z; had 
had unbounded belief in the power of the 
British Navy, and looked on with perfectly 
ealm, mixed with amused, tolerance at the 
impassioned antics of the ‘‘Dagos.” ‘He 
died as a Rear-Admiral in 1906, leaving 
behind the record of a stout seaman who 
knew how to act when confronted by great 
responsibilities where any mistake might 
have had world-wide consequences. 

There was yet one other occasion on 
which the spirit of comradeship between 
the British and the American fleets was 
shown. Admiral Dewey gave the Span- 
iards up to eleven o’clock on a certain 
morning to surrender the town of Manila; 
and if not surrendered at that hour and on 
the date settled, he would bombard the 
town. A lot of busy neutrals, led by the 
Germans, thereupon began fussing and 
fuming around, trying to formulate lan- 
guage to express his baseness. This 
makes curious reading nowadays! Finally, 
these neutrals had a meeting, and, headed 
by the German Admiral, went to inter- 
view Sir Edward Chichester, with a view 
to ascertaining his views on the subject, 
and further to inquire what the British 
intended to do. Sir Edward listened to 
them with great patience and affability, 
and heard unmoved the blood-curdling 


story of the atrocities which the Americans | 


were about to commit. With the help of 


his steward he even soothed them with his 
But when prest as 0) 
he blandly | 


national drinks. 
his views and 
replied: 


intentions, 


‘Those, sirs, are known only to Admiral 
Good-morning, gel- § 


Dewey and myself: 
tlemen, good-morning.”’ 
The. final touch came when the fatal 
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morning had arrived. All foreign fleets were 
ordered to weigh and clear to the north’ard 
out of the line of fire before 10 a.m. 
Each in its turn up-anchored and cleared 
away, till last of all, and alone, was left 
H. M. S. Bonaventure. Very slowly, and 
with great deliberation, the Bonaventure, 
every glass in every fleet on her, hauled 
up her anchor.. Dead slow she followed 
the foreign fleets for a short and cal- 
culated distance, then slowly turned, and 
making a wide, deliberate sweep, came 
back and anchored alongside the American 
Fleet. Could the highest diplomacy do 
more? The Americans evidently thought 
not, for as the little Bonaventure passed 
along one huge cheer went up from every 
American ship. 


As the appointed hour arrived Admiral 
Dewey became anxious, for, says General 
Younghusband, he had no wish, and prob- 
ably no intention, of bombarding the town 
of Manila, yet the Spanish flag still flew 
and there was no sign of surrender. To 
hasten--the Spaniards a little in their 
deliberations, he opened fire on an old 
fort some distance outside of the town. 
It was then discovered that the Spaniards 
had raised the white flag, but it had not 
been sooner remarked because the wind 
was ‘blowing straight away-from the fleet. 
General Younghusband further relates: 


Examining the old fort afterward, a 
curious development in the science of 
gunnery and the penetration of shells was 
observable: In the old days, more than a 
century before, the British had attacked 
the fort with the guns of the day, and the 
marks could clearly be seen. They had 
just made a dent in the wall, crumbled the 
stone a little, and then had fallen back 
harmless into. the ditch. The modern: 
shell had not only penetrated the near 
wall, but had crossed the fort and: gone 
clean through the far wall. 

As a matter of history, Manila and the 
Philippine Islands, probably according to 
the strict letter of the law, still belong to 
Great Britain. For, at the general settling 
up after the Napoleonic Wars, we sold the 
Philippines to Spain for some small sum of 
money— £2,500,000, I believe—and that 
sum has never been paid. 

It is much the same with a Portuguese 
debt. Portugal owes us £8,000,000 for 
sums advanced during the Peninsular 
War. On April 1 of each year that debt is 
solemnly acknowledged to the British Gov- 
ernment, and as solemnly acknowledged 
and earried to the next year. It has thus 
carried on for a century, and it occurred 
to us soldiers during the South African, War 
that the Portuguese might very handsomely 
have wiped off the debt in exchange for 
Delagoa Bay. 

There were a great number of British 
sailors, and especially stokers, in the 
American Fleet, and these put on an extra 
strong Yankee accent when speaking to 
us. One who had a specially strong accent, 
however, told us that he had been at Rugby 
School; and had only recently taken-on at 
Hongkong, ‘‘just to see a bit of fun.” 

On shore there was a very great dif- 
ference between the regulars of the Ameri- 
can Army and the Volunteers. The form- 
er were very good indeed, very smart and 
well trained, and -with the strictest~ dis- 
cipline; all old soldiers of the best type. 
The Volunteers were mostly hastily raised 
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citizens who could just march decently 
fours, but to whom the word distin, 
had little meaning. When a Pac 
sergeant, and a bugler may be seen Sittine 
down to dinner together at a hotel a 
must be difficult, tho perhaps not in 
possible, to keep the slender but yw. 
strong chain of discipline taut, Our om 
Colonial troops suffered from the san 
trouble at the beginning of the Great Wa 
which perhaps is illustrated by a little stor, 
I sent home at the time, and which ys, 
with variations quoted and illustrated 
several papers. 4 

A Colonial regiment was about ty }, 
inspected by the General, and previous 
the Colonel did earnestly enjoin 4); 
beseech his men to turn out in a smart and 
soldierlike manner, and to behave 
such. And he added: 

“For God’s sake, boys, don’t cal] »: 
Alf before the General.”’ 
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A PEEP INTO AUSTRIA 


MERICAN shoes have the call ip 
Vienna and have driven out all con. 
petitors, a fact, hardly of exceeding gy. 
prize; but that the Viennese who wish t 
learn English advertise for a teach 
“with an American accent”’ is certainly, 
conquest for the little red schoolhouy, 
and an omen that the comic stage American 
of overseas may be doomed. The Viennex 
make a broad distinction between th 
English and the Americans, treating the 
latter with marked mildness, according tos 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardia 
lately returned from the Austrian capital, 
Since we have been at war with her allj 
yermany no American citizen has been 
interned and no American business has 
been molested in any way. The method 
in this procedure may perhaps be divined 
from our informant’s discovery that Au: 
trian feeling in general was that ther 
could be no decided victory on either side 
and that sooner or later both sides wil 
have to consent to arbitration. The only 
country that will really gain anything by 
the war is America,’ which is the onl 
**Great Power”’ of the future. Meanwhil 
the Austrian capital, which has always had 
the reputation of being “‘one of the gayes! 
and most light-hearted”’ cities in Europ, 
has not entirely changed its character, 
tho— 
To the keen observer there are maty 
curious and interesting differences which 
show how deeply the stupendous war has 
affected it. The question which touche 
the whole population, from the highes 
to the lowest, most nearly is that of the 
food-supply. The state of semistarvatioy 
at which the poorer classes have now a 
rived has come on so gradually, and hi 
been marked by such distinct stages, thi! 





natural, and have ceased to wonder at il 











fat in every form. Almost every afternoot) 
outside the large markets, from four o’elot 
onward, one~ can see crowds, consistilf 
chiefly of women and ¢éhildrén, *biit 

elderly men and boys, too, gathering rouni 
the entrances; by about ten o’clock in t 
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The watch of a gentleman. 

Sterling character in classic design, dressed 
in solid gold. 

The newest and finest of a fine old line. A 
titled timepiece, whose possession instantly brands 
vow a connoisseur. 

A priceless heirloom—the gift that lasts +a 
fifetioné. 

No man can know the fullness of pride of 

21 Jewels possession till he owns the $100 Lord Elgin, 


8 Adjustment; 


Ultra Thin cp Sn 
Solid Gold = 


NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.SsAx 


Designers and Producers 





‘Waterless Toilets 


Solve the sanitation problem of the 
country home and school. Low ini- 
tial cost and practically no upkeep. 


AUSTINE Waterless Toilets 
are complete and scientific 
in every respect—absolutely 

odorless and require neither water 
nor sewer connection. Just like 
water closets in appearance, but 
more economical and efficient. 
The Kaustine System always gives 
satisfaction. It has stood the test and 
bears the endorsement of health and 
educational authorities everywhere. 
Thousands ot homes, schools, churches 
factories, etc., are now KAUSTINE 
EQUIPPED. 


Sanitary Toilet conveniences in your 
home or school is a vital matter. 


Write For Our Interesting and 
Instructive Literature. 


Kaustine Co., Inc., 
Dept. 1149, BUFFALO. N.Y. 


838 Dupont Street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Box 313, Oakland, Calif. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Joely 
i com 2h 








A NATION WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


yet prominent in all countries; homeless, yet making its 
home with the best the world over; persecuted, yet endowed 
with unquenchable vitality; dominating the world’s trade; in 
the van of art, music, literature, and science—such is the 
Jewish race as portrayed by John Foster Fraser in his wonder- 
fully interesting book, The Conquering Jew, an impartial 
and in many ways startling study of this remarkable people. 
Read it and learn what the author thinks of the future of the 
Jew. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 304 pp. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake- 

All in One Volume Per pa pope xf writers, 
. blic speakers 

—With New Pat- teachers, and all pu ip 


and readers,—for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb-Notch Shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
Index which 


thin paper volume for all ready- 
7 e referencepurposes—Plays,Sonnets, 

Guides Your Fin- 

ger Instantly to 


Poems, Index, Glossary,etc. Bi- 
the Very Play You 
Ww 









vall and John Munro. ITH A 
DECIDEDLY NEW FEATURE 
never before used in Shakespeare 
.. 7a patent thumb-notch index 
which guides your finger INSTANTLY 
tothevery Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 


ography and Notes by F.J.Furni- 
ant. 










aa ; 

* 1094 pages; 64 full-pageillustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
in durablecloth, $2.25,carriage paid by us 

‘ ° 

ee Something 


NEW 
in Shakespeare 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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evening they may be counted by hundreds. 
These people lie, sit, or stand out on the 
pavement the whole night, waiting for the 
lard or bacon, which is sold at seven or 
eight next morning. Each person receives 
6 dekagrams (about an eighth of a pound), 
and, as a rule, the supply is so limited that 
only the first-comers get any; those who 
only take up their places after nine in the 
evening come too late. 

The bread with which the people are sup- 
plied has gone through many stages; there 
was a time when it was made almost en- 
tirely of maize flour; then the maize gave 
out, and barley was chiefly used; _ since 
April of this year it has consisted chiefly 
of bran, horse-chestnuts, and dried beans, 
with a small percentage of musty flour. 
Each person gets 18 dekagrams (about 
6 ounces), and the control is very strict. 
This amount is quite insufficient for the 
working classes, since they have nothing 
else to take its place; potatoes were hardly 
ever to be seen; dried peas, beans, lentils, 
rice, and sago have long since disappeared 
from general consumption; vegetables 
are scarce and enormously dear. and meat 
is only to be obtained at high prices and 
after long waiting. The principal articles 
of food for the people are a coarse kind of 
sausage, lights, horse-flesh, such odds and 
ends of vegetables as they can manage to 
get hold of, and their portion of bread and 
flour or oatmeal. Coffee is no longer sold. 
One can only get the ‘‘ war-mixture,’’ which 
consists of burnt barley, sugar, and a little 
inferior coffee or chickory. For real coffee, 
which can sometimes be got irregularly, 
people pay as much as 80 kronen (about 
£3 10s.) a kilogram (2 pounds). Milk is 
very searce, and kept chiefly for children 
and sick persons; butter is. strictly rationed 
—6 dekagrams a week for each person; 
eggs are almost unobtainable, and one 
gladly gives 7d. for one; and ham has 
disappeared from view since before Easter. 
Tea costs anything from 40 to 80 kronen a 


- kilogram (a crown is about 10d.), and one 


can only get 5dekagramsatatime. Boiled 
sweets, which to some extent take the 
place of sugar, are sold in small quantities 
once or twice a week, and people stand 
in long cues several hours to obtain 
ee eae 

Business, politics, and even the war have 
almost ceased to be discust much in public; 
the great and burning topic in the trams, 
in the cafés, in the streets, everywhere 
where people come together, is the price of 
food, which shops still have supplies of 
this or that, which restaurants give the 
largest portions, when and where soap, 
eandles, chocolate, petroleum, or other 
much-coveted articles can be obtained. 


Clothing and all the little necessaries of 
daily use in connection with clothes have 
become enormously dear. <A pair of shoe- 
laces costs 25 cents and a spool of sewing- 
cotton about the same. Linen goods are so 
costly that two ladies of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance have been wearing “‘their own 
dining-room curtains made up into cos- 
tumes.” The curtains were of good 
Liberty linen, a little faded by the sun, but 
after being dyed were as good as new and 
cost less than half the price asked for 
linen of very inferior quality. What 
is more— 

Ladies can only buy one pair of stockings 
at a time; woolen dress materials cost 





Two Wholly New Dictionaries 


Entirely Revised and Reset from 
Cover to Cover 


The Funk « Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries 
spell e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y in the classroom: 
insist upon their use if you are connected 
with school or classroom work, 


The NEW 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 


N ideal small dictionary for all general pur. 

poses—widely us in homes and offices 
especially adapted, and already widely adopted 
for use in schools. Defines and explains 48,099 
words and phrases, including among them many 
important terms not found in any other dictionary 
designed for similar use. The definitions are aij 
by simple, explicit statement, and not by long 
or abstruse synonyms that must in tum be 
looked up. 1,000 pictorial illustrations elyci- 
date the text. The work contains an exclusive 
compounding system which clearly indicates 
how and when the hyphen should be used, It 
shows at a glance which words should be written 
with capital initial letters, because only such 
words as should be so written are capitalized 
in the book. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Defini- Thorough Etymologies are 
iven in clear and simple 
orm. A wholly new fea- 

ture in a dictionary ofthis 

size, 

Exclusive Capitalization, 

—It capitalizes only such 

word sas require capitals, 

Exclusively has 3,000 New 


Exact, Inclusive, 
tions.— The most com- 
mon meaning is always 
placed first. 

The Spellings conform to 
those adopted by the best 
philologists. 

Exclusive Compounding 
Syatem.—It indicates the 
difference between hy- ords found in no other 
phenated compoundsand | dictionary designed for 
close compounds. similar uses, 

“This thoroughly up-to-date and remarkably compact 
dictionary is admirably adapted for general use where 
an unabridged dictionary is too unwieldy for practica- 
bility.”".—The Philadelphia Press. 

“Very convenient. Theinclusion of proper names and 
abbreviations in one alphabetical order with the other 
words is a convenience in a dictionary of this size,”"— 
The Sun, New York. 


PRICE:— Cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12; indexed, 25c extra 


The NEW 


CONCISE 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 





Defines and explains about 35,000 words and 
phrases, and contains 780 pictorial illustrations, 
Pronunciation.—Pronunciation is indicated by the 

Revised Scientific Alphabet and also by the Text- 
book Key, or old system of notation. 
Definitions.—The definitions are clear and explicit— 
simple and easy to understand—writtenin defini- 
tive statement, not exprest by many-syllabled 
synonyms beyond the student’s comprehension, 
Capitalization.— The book is a sure guide in the 
matter of capitalization; only such wordsas should 
be written or printed withinitial capital letters are 
capitalized in the vocabulary. 
Prepositions.—The Concise indicates the correct use 
of prepositions. 
Appendix. — The Appendix embraces_several novel 
features: Faulty Diction; Rules for Spelling; Proper 
Names of Ali Kinds; Foreign Words and Phrases; 
Symbolic Flowers and Gems; Abbreviations and Com 
tractions, Etc. 

**A book that should appeal to all persons who needa 
handy dictionary—one just large enough to drop con- 
venientlyinto the pocket.""—The Baltimore American. 

*“‘Thelittle book will prove a convenience to many."— 
The Sun, New Yor! 


Get the NEW CONCISE Standard 
if you would have the best ready-reference dictionary 
for your children; or for your own general home of 
office use. 

For schools it is the PROVEN SUPERIOR of all 
dictionaries of its size. 








12mo, cloth, 60c; prepaid 72c; with Patent 
Thumb-Notch Index, 25c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ing from £1 to £4 a meter; cottons 
are somewhat cheaper, but the supply is 
yery limited. For men’s clothes there are, 
as yet, nO eards as in Germany, but it is 
dificult to obtain a sufficient supply of 
anything. Most of the children of the 
working classes are wearing wooden sandals, 
for the soling of a pair of shoes costs about 
¢, and genuine leather can only be ob- 
tained from the military authorities. 

In spite of the high prices, there never 
yas greater luxury in dress in Vienna than 
during the last two years. Many fortunes 
have been made, so that the wives and 
daughters of these nouveaux riches are re- 
glendent in garments of finished elegance, 
fas, jewels, dainty shoes and stockings, 
and costly laces; many of them literally 
any a fortune about on their persons. 
\ithe soap is so expensive and difficult 
o get there were never so many white 
wileltes to be seen as last summer; women, 
girls, and children even of the simpler classes 
wr exquisitely drest, mostly in spotless 
yhite. .There are several reasons given 
fir this intensified luxury in dress: one is, 
tt the taxes after the war will be so 
avy that the people will feel it would be 
dno use to try and save—money in any 
fim would be taken from them—so_ they 
weer fo invest it now in something which 
yl remain in their possession; also, the 
yices Tise so rapidly that every one is 
uxious to secure all he can before things 
eome quite unattainable. Another rea- 
sn is that many persons earn more now 
tin they have ever done before. It is 
nore difficult to travel. France, that 
omtry so dear to the hearts of most 
wito-do Austrians, is closed to them 
ithe Freneh fashions manage to find their 
wyinto Vienna). Therefore money flows 
ily iniside the country. 

At the beginning of the war there was a 
mit movement in favor of the ‘“‘simple 
lie”; people resolved to attend theaters 
mi concerts less, and to content them- 
wives with domestic entertainments. But 
jana is accustomed to amusing itself, 
ai the ery was soon raised, ‘‘ What is to 
ome of actors and artists generally if 
ere are fewer amusements?” This cry 
nt with a ready response, and with a sigh 
drlief the city went back to its old habits. 
Te theaters were crowded, concerts as 
wilattended as ever; only the music-halls 
aiered considerably, since they could 
gtfew foreign attractions. Mr. Bernard 
fuv’s plays are still given at the Burg 
Tater, or were till’ the present director 
ms appointed, and: ‘‘Mile-stones” and 
“Charley’s Aunt”’ still enjoy great popu- 
iwity. ‘Artists in general hold themselves 
oof from war-questions, and take the 
tandpoint that art is international. There 
im, however, some exceptions, such as the 
ppilar director, Felix Weingartner. This 
gaiileman has distinguished himself by 
tokent anti-British proclivities, and -he is 
m of the ninety-three ‘‘intellectuals”’ 
ti have signed a compact to give no 
onerts either in England or America till 
itlast five years after the war. 


Inthe cinema theaters the public is made 
miliar with the war through the medium 
oficial pictures.: No such theater gives a 
yimance without some war-films which 
luedone as much to keep up the interest 
ithe public in the progress of the war as 
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Ventilating, Heating, and 
Air-Washing Systems 


Only rarely will a ‘‘natural’’ change of air 
through the pores of building materials, 
through cracks, joints in the floors, win- 
dows, and doors provide necessary re- 
newal of air. 


Open windows and doors invite draughts, 
and draughts are dangerous because they 
leave a crop of colds and sickness in their 
trail. “ 


Modern factories are equipped with 
Sturtevant Systems of Ventilation because 
only a positive fan system insures an ade- 
quate change of pure fresh air without 
draughts to every part of a building. 
Sturtevant Systems insure SAFE ventila- 
tion because air is distributed independent 
of weather conditions and without draughts. 


Sturtevant equipped factories attract and 
hold the highest grade help. Why not 
cut down excess sick-leave; energize tired, 
faltering hands; increase production; im- 
prove the quality of the product you sell 
and make your employees happier by in- 
stalling a Sturtevant Ventilating, Heating, 
and Air-Washing System in your factory? 
Portable Ready-to-Run 


Fan for small ventilat- 
ing requirements 


Send for Book, ‘‘Getting Dividends Out of Air,’’ telling the 
commercial advantages of positive ventilation. 
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The 


ignity 
of an 


“Occasion” 


is never endangered if you 
have had the good taste to 
install 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT CLOSET 


So silently perfect in operation is 
the Si-wel-clo that it cannot be 
heard outside the bathroom. 


Built on the most sanitary principles— 
of china, vitrified and ps so that soil 
will not cling to its surface. damp 
cloth removes any trace of dirt. 
The same is true of our bathtubs, lava- 
tories and other plumbing goods. Your 
entire ag 0.2 should be of all-clay 
materials. You will find them ultimately 
economical, and the cost of installation 
and fittings is the same as on the chea) 
est. The “Star and Circle” trade-mar 
is your insurance of the best. 

Write for Booklet P-13, “Bathrooms 

of Character.” It shows the better way 

of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 

















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! aiscic cise" 


your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 





Think of some 








Your hair must be healthy and beautiful eere 


youcan truly portrayany 
fashionable coiffure. 
Pétrole Hahn will impart 










PARK & TILFORD 
Sole Agents New York 
“The Crowning Gl: ’ 
—a fascinating little 
brochure, sent free 

on request, 
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the war has undergone many changes. The 
barometer of public feeling has risen and 
sunk not once but many times in the 
course of the last three years. There was a 
time—when the Germans marched through 
Belgium and appeared to be carrying all 
before them—when the. officials in the 
municipal and Government offices wore 
little round badges with “Gott Strafe 
England” on them, and when the same 
legend met the eye, in every variety of 
size and color, from every shop-window in 
the town. When, however, the pendulum 
began to swing in the other direction and 
it seemed no longer absolutely certain 
that peace would be dictated by the two 
Emperors either in Paris or London, the 
Austrians discovered that such demonstra- 
tions were in bad taste, and the vindictive 
emblems gradually disappeared. 

Then came a period of depression, when 
the public prepared itself for ultimate 
defeat, when the people hinted darkly at 
great changes to be expected, and openly de- 
elared that it felt no enmity toward Russia. 
When the war had lasted about two years 
the food question began to be all-engrossing 
and internal matters were once more 
discust. The question of the reopening 
of Parliament in Vienna became very acute, 
and the numerous scandals with regard 
to army purveyors, the great fortunes 
acquired by them, the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to cope with the evils arising 
from unscrupulous manipulations of food, 
and so on, interested the public more 
than anything else. When I left Vienna, 
on August 1, the poorer people were firmly 
eonvineed that peace was to be made in 
September or October. I asked several 
workingmen on what basis they thought 
this would be possible; they all gave me 
pretty much the same answer: “Russia is 
played out; we shall be able to get a 
separate peace.”’ It was generally as- 
serted during the summer that the formal 
separate peace between Austria and Russia 
was to have been signed the very day 
after the outbreak of the revolution in 
Petrograd. However that may be, the 
Vienna press at that time poured out floods 
of abuse over the British Minister Bu- 
chanan, and attributed the whole revolu- 
tion to his influence. 

The optimistic views of the working 
classes are not shared by the so-called 
intelligentza and capitalists; they are pre- 
pared for at least two years more, and 
many people assert that they have no 
desire to see the war ended. They regard 
the military situation at present as favor- 
able to themselves, and believe they can 
keep their advantage. The greatest finan- 
cial problem for Austria in the future is 
the Valuta question. Austrian money has 
depreciated so enormously that whole 
volumes of suggestions have already been 
made as to the best methods to be em- 
ployed in improving it. On my journey 
home I received only 38 Swiss franes for 
every hundred kronen Austrian money. 
The normal value of the crown is 10d., 
while the france is about 94d. 

Another idea which has fixt itself 
firmly in the minds of the people is that 
every hostile boat which shows its nose 
outside the home waters is torpedoed. 
When I told my milkwoman and grocer 
of my intention to return to England they 
thought me mad; the latter asked if it were 
possible for a steamer to cross the Channel 
now. I told him that one or two attempt 
it, whereat he looked incredulous. I was 
also told constantly, and that not by 














persons of .the quite lower order 
food-conditions are just as bad in England 
and France as in the Central countries, 
and this is really believed. 





IN THE CAPITAL OF MOVIE-LAND 

to is a book in a drug-store jg 
Hollywood, California, that will some 

day find its way into a museum. It it 
doesn’t, posterity will miss a complet 
roster—in autograph—of the most famous 
‘‘movie”’ stars of the period. And they all 
signed for ant-poison! 

As Douglas Fairbanks 
Hollywood ant is some boy.” 

Which would seem to be true, for it js 
nor fame. It 
would just as soon make its entrance by 
the back door as the front, and when the 
cooks cleverly put things on shelves above 
utensils filled with water in the hope of 
getting a close-up of the death-throes of 
drowning ants, the said ants make a safe 
detour and enter by the front door, across 
the Turkish rugs and deploy upon the 
sugar-bowl on the tea-table. 

After once leaving its lair in the pepper- 
tree the ant simply hits up its pace on 
straight line, careless of 


says: 


“The 


no respecter of persons 


an absolutely 
whether it lands in the house of Geraldine 
Farrar, Theda Bara, or the humble young 
man who assists in giving vraisemblance 
to the drawing-room scenes. A writer in 
the Los Angeles Times says: 

Some day perhaps the divine Sarah 
Bernhardt’s name will appear in the 
book, or mayhap Caruso’s cookies will be 
affected and he will have to sign the ant 
book. ’Tis said that the number of ants 
in the Western center of movie-land is only 
rivaled by the herd of fleas which have 
lately infested Jack Pickford’s chow-dog. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world is there so 
much of the real atmosphere of movie-land 
as in Hollywood, Cal. Certain established 
citizens have sometimes burst into print 
and resented this invasion of movie folk. 
They couldn’t quite understand these pro- 
fessionals from another world and because 
they were different—and often amazingly 
more interesting than ordinary citizens— 
they came in for no small amount of 
unjust criticism. 

Of course, one believes that where there 
is smoke there must be fire, and that every 
rumor has its solid foundations, so we must 
admit that Hollywood movie folk have some 
little dissipations. The principal one, fol- 
lowed nightly, is a visit to some seven 
o’clock movie show. If tourists and curious 
movie fans who long to see their favorite 
stars in person would drop in at the Holly- 
wood, Iris, or Apollo theater any evening 
about seven o’clock they might see Mary 
Pickford or Charlie Chaplin, and be near 
enough to hear these great personages 
criticize their own pictures. Fannie Ward 
and her handsome young husband, Jack 
Dean, are great movie fans and go to one of 
these theaters almost every night in the 
week. Geraldine Farrar, Margaret Illing- 
ton, Marie Doro, and any number of other 
famous personages are always there. Ina 
Hollywood movie house one mustn't discuss 
the picture or even dare to read the sub- 
titles out loud for the author of the story. 
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The student with a Conklin 
always gets all the lecture. 





| . Both business women and 
housewives need Conklins for 
all their writing. 





For quick writing under all 
conditions the Conklin serves 
soldiers best. Send your sol. 
dier boy one for Xmas. 


For Xmas 

A sensible, useful, last- 

ing Christmas gift. Start 
your Christmas list today 
—it’s not a bit too early 
com Ff jot down a 
opposite sev- 

. eral of the names on it. 
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Dont Reach~You Write 


Wiki we a steel pen is making many trips to the 
ink well, the efficient CONKLIN writes steadily 


on and on—no dips, no delays. 


The CONKLIN is the wizard of pens—the one 
fountain pen that is 100 per cent efficient—st simply has 
no weak points. It always responds INSTANTLY to 
your call for service. 


Its wonderful little “Crescent-Filler,” the pioneer 
of all self-filling devices, is amazingly simple and ef- 
fective—stronger and more positive in action than any 
other, by far. And guick/—why, it fills the CONKLIN 
almost like magic in 4 seconds. One thumb-pressure 
and éing!—it’s done. Just like pressing an electric 
button. 


The Conklin never leaks or blots, scratches or catches. 
It writes smoothly, steadily, as fast as you think. No 
jerking or scratching to get, ink to flow. And there’s a 
point to exactly suit your own peculiar style of handwriting. 


That’s why the Conklin’s sales are going forward by 
leaps and bounds. It’s a born leader. Not only is the 
CONKLIN the original but it is today the leading self- 
filler—nearly 2,000,000 satisfied users. That’s real proof. 


$2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up, at stationers, jewelers, 
druggists and department stores everywhere. Try one today. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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The less you have to think about your starting, lighting and 
ignition system, the more you can enjoy your car. That is the 
Delco idea of satisfaction. Delco systems do their work so well 
that you are reminded of their presence only when you see the 
Mame upon the dash. Five hundred thousand automobile 

The Dayton - owners know the confidence that name inspires. 
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right, the director on our 
bee ee in the row ahead, and the 
villain’ behind. Tuesday nights the male 
element among the movie stars is nil—for 
somebody or other started a series of prize- 
‘out Vernon way. # 
A yeritable parade of screen nobility 
up and down Hollywood boulevard 
day. One is apt to see Douglas Fair- 
hanks enveloped in an underslung green 
rising car—one of those low models that 
come so high. Some one ought to taxe 
that ear away from Doug, for he sinks so 
low in. the “boat” that he is developing 
double chins and a bulldog jaw. ; 

Fannie Ward rides in a limousine of 
maroon hue. Lois Weber, the most 
famous woman director of pictures, rides 
ing crimson car, and one may see Geraldine 
Farrar, or Theda Bara, Harold Lockwood, 

in, Warren Kerrigan, or Wallace 
Reid as they break speed laws on their way 
to the studios. Ingénue favorites, like 
Vivian Martin and Louise Lovely, seem to 
prefer to ride in dainty coupés painted in 
baby blue or pink and lined with pretty 
eetonnes. Well-known writers like C. T. 
Dazey, author of several great stage suc- 
esses like “In Old Kentucky,” and 
Charles Kenyon, who wrote ‘‘Kindling,” 
Anita Loos, author of all Douglas Fair- 
banks’s recent photoplays, Jeanne Mac- 

pn, who wrote ‘‘Joan the Woman” 
ad “The Little American,” and other 
yel-known writers who live in Hollywood 
preter dignified cars of ponderous line and 
dak tue. Pretty Olive Thomas, the 
Triangle star, and Jack Pickford, of Lasky, 
den ride up the avenue together—also 
Bila Hall and Emory Johnson, of Universal. 
Feither couple is seen coming traffic keeps 
dear, for steering blithely for ditches is a 
part of gazing into attractive eyes, and 
Cupid is no guardian of head-lights or 
fenders. 


On Saturday afternoons, when the banks 
have closed, there is a large gathering of 
Hollywood ‘‘movie’’ society at Hall’s gro- 
ery, whose enterprising proprietor cashes 
the checks of the actors while they are 
picking up bargains in canned goods and 
achanging the gossip of the settlement. 

The “movie extras” flock by them- 
selves at Cahuenga Avenue and _ the 
Boulevard. The Times says: 


“Extras,” described by The Photoplay 
Magazine, are said to be a crowd who are 
nothing extra. Be that as it may, they are 
4 happy-go-lucky and cheerful lot and 

ps derive more pleasure from life 

a star who carries great responsi- 
bility, Standing on this famous corner 
omé can hear in the distance the sounds 
Which emanate from a violin, a saxo- 
& banjo, a drum, a xylophone, and 

. The noises from these different 

| ents follow one another—they never 
Sppear in harmonious unison because only 

| iemanis making the din. Wallace Reid 
over in his dressing-room at the Lasky 
studio is responsible, and it is said by the 
tes that their only hope in drown- 

ing Wallie’s accumulation of noises is in 
the recent announcement that a husky- 
son had been born to Reid and his 

wile, Dorothy Eaneepert, a Universal star. 
is always happening on Holly- 

Wood Boulevard. In the early morning 
sof autos start out from the studios 

Wot actors wearing the make-up and cos- 





tumes suited to the part for which they are 
cast that day. And later one is apt to see 
Gale Henry, of Universal, doing one of 
her comedy burlesques of society women 
before a camera, or Bertram Grassby, of 
the Fox Company, falling from the church- 
roof in a scene in a tense drama. Al 
Christie’s pretty girls sometimes cause a 
sensation during the noon hours by appear- 
ing in a lunch-room in bathing-suits. 

One day quite recently Julian Eltinge, 
the famous impersonator of women, threw 
his dresses high over his arm, hopped into 
his roadster, lighted his pipe, and stormed 
up the Boulevard for lunch. There were 
remarks from the town citizens concerning 
these ‘‘rough actresses”. who smoke pipes 
and lift their skirts above their knees, and 
now Eltinge has to climb into his own 
gentlemanly garments before he leaves 
the studio. 

Hollywood has a soldier camp on 
Cahuenga just a block below the Boule- 
vard. The National Guard men live there 
in tents and one of their lot always stands 
guard-duty. Many men from the studios 
belong to this organization and they drill 
after hours twice a week. 

The Lasky studio has a home guard of 
its own. There are 150 men in that organ- 
ization and they drill two evenings a week 
in front of the Lasky studio. Fat scenario 
writers and lithe and handsome actors have 
been drilled into a remarkably fine com- 
pany of men. 

Nor are the men of the colony lacking 
in the patriotism that talks in money. 
Two thousand dollars have been con- 
tributed from the Lasky studio for the work 
of the Red Cross, and $180,000 of Liberty 
Bonds have been bought.. Cecil de Mille was 
presented with a silver loving-cup by the 
people of Hollywood in appreciation of his 
work for the Liberty Loan, to which were 
added the- thanks of the Governor of the 
State and Secretary McAdoo. And the 
women of movie-land have done their 
share. Mary Pickford has given two 
ambulances for work in France, and in an 
effort to create a Moving-Picture Star 
Ambulance Section of the Army she is 
trying to induce every moving-picture 
star to donate an ambulance to the Red 
Cross. 

Neither the whir and click of. the 
cameras, the raucous commands of the 
directors, nor the startling stunts de- 
manded by the scenario writers can still 
the call of social life, of which The Times 
says: 

The Hollywood Studio Club is a center 
of social life among the younger girls about 
the studios. The club is located in a 
beautiful residence on San Carlos Avenue, 
and it houses a dozen or so girls and has the 
welcome sign out for any number of others 
who may enjoy dropping in for lunch 
or dinner or afternoon tea. There are a 
library full of late magazines and an out- 
door gymnasium where dancing-classes are 
held. The drama study-class reads plays 
and gives them quite often in the club- 
house. Miss Gladys Cosgrove has organ- 
ized two Red-Cross classes among the 
girls. Once or twice a month some famous 
person speaks to the girls concerning their 
work at the studios. James Young, who 
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directs at the Paralta studio, quite recently 
talked to these aspirants for movie fame 
concerning the drama, and Lois Weber, 
William de Mille, and Ruth St. Denis have 
occupied respective evenings. 

Like the Three Arts Club and the Studio 
Club in New York City, the Hollywood 
Studio Club provides a home for the girls 
who play in the pictures. Sometimes, if 
aspirants for the screen are not suited to 
the work and the secretaries of the club 
feel they will never be successful in it, 
other employment is found for them. The 
club is not a charity organization, but 
temporary funds are sometimes given to a 
deserving girl if she has been compelled 
to abandon her work for a time on account 
of sickness. 

Geraldine Farrar says she loves Holly- 
wood and likes to play in scenes in that 
pretty suburb because there. is such an 
atmosphere of realism about picture-work 
which takes place with real outdoor 
backgrounds. 

“There are no mossy hummocks of 
dyed excelsior which one must imagine 
is grass, or painted canvas drops or fake 
rocks,” says Miss Farrar. ‘‘ Expressions of 
feeling are bound to be more sincere in 
real exteriors.” 

And Miss Farrar has even plunged so 
deeply into country life that she has a 
back-yard full of chickens. 


And now if you would like to know 
how some of these lucky ‘‘movie” stars 
live in beautiful California just read what 
The Times says of some of their homes 


out there: 


As you drive into Hollywood you will see 
a large white house flanked by white pillars, 
Southern style, back in the hills not far 
from Western Avenue. That is the house 
until recently occupied by Marie Doro and 
now occupied by William C. De Mille, the 
famous playwright and moving-picture 
director. 

Mary Pickford occupies the beautiful 
Bogardus home at the corner of Sunset and 
Western, which she has leased during her 
stay in California. The house is sur- 
rounded by fine gardens and the driveway 
is lined with palms and orange-trees. 

Thomas Ince occupies a beautiful home 
on Franklin Avenue. Great eucalyptus- 
trees throw shadows across the smooth 
lawns and over the rambling white bunga- 
low. There are Japanese gardens and a 
tea-house at one side of the residence and 
tennis-courts and spacious rose-gardens on 
the other side. The Ince home is one of 
California’s most picturesque spots. 

Theda Bara also occupies one of the 
finest residences in Los Angeles. The 
location of the place is a deep secret, for 
Theda Bara lives for her work and her 
books and her music, and does not want 
the tranquillity of her life disturbed by the 
eurious throngs who might want to en- 
croach on her private life. 

Mrs. ‘‘Doug” Fairbanks says that 
when friend husband came West he hunted 
everywhere for a house with a swimming- 
tank, or a house wherein such an incum- 
brance could most readily be built. When 
she joined him in California “Doug” 
could give her no information concerning 
the number of pots or pans in the kitchen 
or whether the place had such a thing as a 
sink—he had no idea whether there were 
beds or rugs or rocking-chairs, but it had 
the all-important thing, a swimming-tank, 
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where Doug could dip and dive whe 
he felt so inclined. The Fairbanks'g 
a handsome residence of Spanish ds 

on upper Hollywood Boule i 
hills. ae 

Fannie Ward likes the pictures and 
in her handsome Hollywood reside 
because there are no trains to catch andy 
supervision of the packing of ward 
which, of course, a traveling legitimates 
has to bear with patience. And & 
Hayakawa, the Japanese star playi 
the Lasky studio, is, with his wife deep in 
the study of French at the present tim: 
They occupy a pretty bungalow not fy 
from the home of Wallace Reid and the 
are not very “‘long-shot” neighbors ¢ 
Louise Glaum. 

Anita Loos, the writer, lives With he 
own family, for she is a native Los Angels 
girl. Blanche Sweet lives-with her mothe 
Charles Ray, the Ince star, lives with li 
family in Los Angeles. Ruth Stonchows 
occupies a home in beautiful Laurel Cai 
which is a suburb of suburban Hollywood 
Jeanne Macpherson occupiesa pretty Half. 
wood bungalow and she writes at the Lasky 
studio in a log cabin which was especially 
constructed for her use. 







































































A beautiful residence on Highlan 
Avenue, occupied now by Pathé Lehrma 
the Fox comedy director, has a particuly 
interest when one recalls that Lehrmm 
came to from Austria in th 
steerage not so many years ago witha 
a nickel in his pocket. He ran a street 
ear for a time, and then landed a » 
sweeping out the Biograph Studios, hh 
is now rich and one of the best comely 
directors in the business—which is goin 
And then: 








America 
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Over at the Hollywood Hotel you a 
apt to see Mae Murray, formerly a Tig. 
feld star in New York and now playny 
for the Universal Film Company. Willa 
Farnum and his sister live at this hostey 
as well—and we do wish that his sist 
would appear in the pictures. Shei 
statuesque and handsome and has a wealll 
of waving snow-white hair—her magnetiz 
is quite as marked as is that of her fam 
brothers, and she creates no small amou 
of admiration in Hollywood. 
Two of the most famous bachelomi 
pictures must be given some attenti 
William S. Hart, who has more frie 
than any actor in the West, usually dim 
at Hoffman’s Café, in Los Angeles. Ci 
Chaplin prefers the Maison Mared 
dinner with a few close friends as ¢ 
panions. He lives at the Los Ang 
Athletic Club—is rather serious 
philosophical, like Hart. b 
Chaplin is an accomplished music 
He says it was his youthful ambition to 
an orchestra leader and he never has @ 
tirely recovered from the idea. In § 
room at the club he has a violin and ai i 
phonograph, not to mention @ musitiy 
inclined valet. On evenings when i 
isn’t a prize-fight in progress, Chaplin off} 
takes his violin in hand, starts the gra 
phone going, and calls in his man to hav ! 
the ’cello. Between the three of &% 
they make up a gorgeous trio. . 
For any ordinary man to set up@ tno 
the Athletic Club would cost him his! 
but Charlie is a privileged character; 
it happens that he is a really good # 
cian, and the trio is quite worth listen! 
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Yugetsott Radiolites 


Carry a watch you can read in 
the dark—a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
watch—an Ingersoll Radiolite! 


Watches that show time only in 
the light are part-time watches. 
They’re useless in a dark room; use- 
less after bed-time; useless in the 
early morning; useless wherever 
it’s dark. And often there’s no 
convenient light. 


Ingersoll Radiolites are useful in 
the light and in the dark. They 
are real luminous dial watches— 
need never be exposed to the light. 


For they contain real radium! 


ROBT. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


That keeps them glowing in the 
dark as brightly as ever for twelve 
years or more. 


Only Ingersolls are Radiolites. 


Note the name—RADIOLITE. 
Remember that it is exclusively an 
Ingersoll product. 


You can tell a genuine Radiolite 
by the name INGERSOLL on the 
dial. 

There’s an Ingersoll for everyone 
—sixteen different models: Radiolite 
models, plain dial models, jeweled 
models and special models, $1.35 to 
$6.00. 


H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


San Francisco Montreal 


Approximately one-half actual size 


Strap Radiolite $4.25 
In Canada $4.75 
The soldier and civil- 
ian watch of America 

and Europe. 


Waterb at bi adiolite 


Eclipse Radiolite 


3-00 
In Canada $3.75 
Thin model,solid 
nickel case, guar- 
anteed. 


In Cana =e mf $4.50 
A small, handsome 
jeweled watch. 


—_ 
Tie 2, 


Radic olite fag 
$2 


Radiolite $2.25 
In Canada $2.50 
The regular In- 
gersoll with a 
radium-lighted 
jal. 


The day-and- night 
we cael tor milady’s 
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e movie men, Chaplin 

pe thirty-second-degree fight fan. A 

hoxing-match is held every Tuesday night 
at Vernon and every Tuesday night 

Chaplin is there sitting at the ringside. 
The men say it is more fun to watch him 
fight. 
ee ns through the whole fight with 
the fighters. He gets so excited that he 
ducks and dodges and punches with the 
ize-fighters. He scowls and cringes and 
gnks down in his seat. They say it is a 
strenuous experience to sit next to him. 
He fairly lacerates your ribs with his 
tomime. Every time one of the 
fighters strikes out, Charlie strikes in 
sympathy. 

Douglas Fairbanks usually goes to the 
fights, too, and when in Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Vernon Castle was one of the most ardent 
fight fans in the colony. 


PLENTY OF KNITTING-NEEDLES 


SHORTAGE of knitting-needles for 
Government work has been reported. 
It has even been chronicled in the veracious 
daily press that the national authorities 
were about to prohibit individual knitters 
from making sweaters for any but military 
use. These precautions are unnecessary, 
according to an editorial writer in The 
Textile World Journal (New York), who 
assures us that there are plenty of needles, 
altho lack of uniformity of distribution 
may simulate a shortage. A central bureau 
has now been proposed for filling the orders 
@all mills that make Government goods. 
Tthis plan, submitted by the Knit Goods 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, is adopted by the Council, with 
_the cooperation of a majority of the needle- 
manufacturers, it will be possible, we are 
told, to furnish all the needles needed for 
soldiers’ sweaters, without curtailing the 
“wtivities of fair knitters who prefer some- 
thing “sweet” in pink Shetland wool. 
We read: 


Altho domestic manufacturers of ma- 
chine knitting-needles have made com- 
mendable progress in supplying the large 
and diversified demands of knitters result- 
ing from the cutting off of foreign sources 
of supply, they are far from being able to 
fill the vacuum thus created by the war 
and may never be able to compete perma- 
tently for business on certain special 
needles requiring a large amount of hand- 
labor. In so far as needles required for 
Government goods are concerned, however, 
they are able to meet all legitimate de- 
mands, yet have been subjected to much 
tmwarranted criticism because of an ap- 
parent shortage. 

At a meeting of needle and knitting 
machinery men, held in Boston last week, 
to consider ways and means of providing 
a adequate supply of needles for the pro- 
duction of Government goods, it was 
demonstrated that there was no actual 
shortage and that if some method of 
equitably allocating supplies could be 
developed there would be a substantial 
surplus production to ‘take care of mills 
working upon civilian goods 
, The * apparent shortage of needles for 

seovernment work was due to the fact that 





some manufacturers were able to get more 
than their fair share and thus accumulate 
a surplus, while other mills on Government 
goods had machinery standing idle for lack 
of needles. By filling all needle orders of 
mills making Government goods through a 
central bureau it, will be possible to meet all 
needs promptly and equitably, and at the 
same time to check allocations so closely 
as to prevent unnecessary accumulations. 
No attempt will be made to handle in this 
socialized manner the needle needs of the 
industry for the production of civilian 
goods, but it must be apparent to manu- 
facturers that this would provide a more 
adequate solution than any other of the 
needle problems that will probably last as 
long as the war. No doubt such a plan is 


quite as Utopian as would be an attempt’ 


to standardize needles and needle-cylinders, 
but the day will come when there will be 
only one type of. needle’ where a dozen 
types are now used for the same character 
of work. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE MARINES 
<< I F Corporal 


story for his newspaper than the 


ever wrote a better 


one he has sent to us, I should certainly 
like to read it.” This high praise comes 
from Maj. W. H. Parker, head of the 
Marine Recruiting Service in New York, 
and is. bestowed upon a letter in The 
Recruiters’ Bulletin, which was written by 
a marine, formerly a reporter in Philadel- 
phia and now “‘Somewhere in France.” He 
rejoices at the start that. ‘“‘at last it is 
happening,” which ‘‘happening”’ is ..that 
the marines, ‘‘every scrapping one of them 
down to the last grizzled veteran, are 
undergoing new experiencés—learning new 
tricks.” Of course this‘is beyond possi- 
bility, everybody will say, and the” ex- 
reporter.admits that— ‘ 


One would think so after-hearing of their 
experiences in’ far-away * China, 
and the Philippines, near-by Cuba, Haiti, 
and Mexico, and other places which God 
forgot and which you and I never heard of; 
after hearing stories of daredevil bravery, 
fierce abandon and disregard for life and 
limb in the faithful discharge of their 
duties as soldiers of the sea and guardians 
of the peace in Uncle Sam’s dirty corners. 

And yet here in France, among people 
of their own color and race, of paved streets 
and taxicabs, among the old men and 
women of the villages, among the poilus 
coming and going in a steady stream to 
and from the front, the marine is learning 
new things every day. 

Packing up ‘‘back home” on a few 
hours’ notice is no new experience to the 
marine. Marching aboard a transport, 
with the date and hour of sailing unknown, 
is taken as a matter of course by the 
veteran. There is no cheering gallery, no 
weeping relatives, wife, or sweetheart; as 
he leaves to carry out the business in hand. 
It is just the same as if you were going to 
your office in the morning. You may 
return in time for dinner or you may be 
delayed. The only difference is that some- 
times the marines do not return. 

Altho life aboard the transport which 
carried the first regiment of marines to 
new fields of action in France was a 
matter of routine to the average sea- 
going soldier, there was added the zest 
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Sure- 


“I'll put "em on while you wait. Yes, 
sir, | know the kind you want. Every 
one says 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“It’s the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slippin: 
that pore ike. Then there are no holes to track muc 


and dirt into the house." 


“*You say they wear longer than the ordinary kind?” 


= 


“Why, yes, the Friction Fina pet only pre- 
vents slipping, but adds to the wear: No, 
they cost no more than ordinary heels. 


CUSHION HEEL 
cosTER RUBBER rp 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. . For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 
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ica’s Choice 


Supreme in the truck field, as in the pleasure car 
field, the Continental Motor is truly America’s Choice. || 
For war’s arduous duties, no less than for the energetic tI 
requirements of peace, it stands first—now as always. 


War’s stern efficiency has confirmed the peace- Wl 
time verdict of the motor vehicle industry. More HH 
than 160 manufacturers of pleasure cars and trucks 
use the Continental Motor in one or more of its models. 
These manufacturers today constitute the most suc- ) 
cessful group in the motor vehicle industry. They i} | 
chose the Continental Motor as America’s standard, | 
and warring America has backed their judgment. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 
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ultur in Belgiu 
ificant and striking books 
igium—for it is the work 


of a prominent Hungarian journalist, Odon Halasi, 
who recently spent several months in Belgium. 


Here is one of the most si 
yet written on the fate of 


BELGIUM 


‘Under the German Heel 


In this remarkable book the author describes vividly 
>the torture which “Kultur” hasinflicted upon Belgium, 
and the hatred it has aroused. He explains the sys- 
“tematic means by which the Germans try to smother 
this hatred as well as the national spirit of the Bel- 
lans. The experience of each of the principal cities of 
igium, at the time of occupation and during the 
author’s visit, is d . The attitude of the writer 
.of this book illustrates the fear and hatred which the 
jpolicies of the Germans have inspired in their Austro- 

ungarian Allies. 
Over 260 pages, cloth bound, illustrated; price $1.50 

net, by mail $1.62. 


“FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








LYON & HEALY 


58-64 E. Jackson St.. CHICAGO 


Will mail, free, their 
Catalogs of Band In- 
struments and Equip- 
ments. Hundreds of 
Fine Illustrations de- 
scribing every article 
required by Bands or Drum 
Corps. Reasonable prices. 

e” 














The new Lyon & Healy “Own Mak < 
Brass Band Instruments are the finest made, ~ 


Id 
Saxophones Write today, stating 


what instrument you have in mind. 

















Yor %™ Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversationalist, a 
successful sales talker, 8 good story teller, a pleasing public 
speaker, if you will learn the cardinal principles of speaking 
They are presented simply and clearly in 

TALKS ON TALKING 
By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 
art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 
ability to talk to win: ‘‘Men and women who wish to be en- 
tertaining and effective conversationalists and public speakers 
will pnd belptal instruction in ‘Talks on Talking,’’’ says the 

- ¥. Times 


Cloth bound; 75 cents net; by moil, 83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave. , New York 
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,of the little old seaport town. 











of expectation of an encounter With on 
of the floating perils, the “sub,” It was 
but a matter of two or three days, however 
when every one became accustomed to th 
numerous lookouts stationed about the ship. 
the frequent ‘“‘abandon ship” drijis . 
strange orders which came down the lin 
and the new-fangled rules and regulation; 
which permitted no lights or smoking after 
sundown. 
Kaiser ‘“‘Bill’s’’ pet sharks were Con 
temptuously referred to as the “tin 
lizzies”’ of the sea. ‘‘We must play saf 
and avoid them,” was the policy of thoy 
entrusted with the safety of more thay 
2,000 expectant fighters, however, And “i 
met them, too. Not one or two of they 
but—(here the censor interfered.) 


Since his arrival in France the marine 
has spent day after day in learning ney 
things, not the least of which is thy 
contrary to his usual experience of findix 
about him a hostile people, rifle in hap 
and unknown danger ahead, he is amo 
a people who welcome him as a friend an 
ally in the struggle against a commo 
enemy. With the arrival of the America 
troops, the appealing outstretched hands9 
France were changed to hands of welcome 
creating an atmosphere that might easily 
have turned the heads of men more bd- 
anced than the marines after being con- 
fined for more than two weeks aboard s 
ship, but— 


Here, again, one comes in contact with 
the matter-of-fact administration of th 
marines. Arriving under such cireum- 
stances, the landing and encampment o 
the marines were effected with a militan 
precision and businesslike efficiency whic) 
allowed no one for a moment to forge 
the serious nature of the mission upm 
which he had embarked. 

Stores and supplies were loaded m 
trucks and, in less than three hours afte 
the order was given to disembark, th 
marines, with their packs strapt ove 
the shoulders, were marching to ther 
camp just on the outskirts of the seapor 
town of ——. Within another hour th 
whole regiment was under canvas, fiell- 
desks and typewriter-chests were Ww 
locked, and regimental and other & 
partment offices were running along # 
full swing. 

And that was the beginning of th 
period of training during which th 
marine is learning everything that is to & 
known about waging twentieth-centuy 
warfare. He is taking a post-gradual 
course in the intricacies of modern trench 
building, grenade-throwing, and_barbeé- 
wire entanglements. And the very bes 


men of the French Army are his instructors § 


The marine is also learning the “lingo 


of this country, the nicer phrases of the 


language as well as the slang of the trenches 
But in the majority of cases experience W 
his teacher. Upon the arrival of 
transport liberty hours were arranged {er 
the marines, and, armed with a “Shor 
Vocabulary of French Words and Phrases 


‘vith which all had been supplied, the§ 


nvaded the cafés, restaurants, and shop 


And it was the restaurants where ott 
ignorance of French was most 
felt. All sorts of queer and yet strange 
familiar noises emanated from the 
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: sndows of the buvettes along the 
ae een investigation it would be 
discovered that a marine, having lost his 
“ygeabulary,” was flapping his arms and 
cackling for eggs, earnestly baahing for a 
lamb stew, OF grunting to the best of his 
ability ina vain endeavor to make madame 
understand that he wanted roast pork. 
Imagine his chagrin to find that ‘‘pig”’ and 
“pork,” as shown on page 16, are “* porc 
in, French and are pronounced just the 
game as in good old American. But the 
wenes that presented themselves on Sun- 
days or féte days—take the 4th or 14th of 
July, for example—were such as never had 
heen seen in any French town before. 
Picture a tiny café, low and whitewashed, 
ancient, weather-beaten, but immaculately 
dean, with its heavy ceiling-beams and 
huge fireplace with brass and copper 
furnishings. With this background im- 
qgine just as many tables as the little 
plae can hold about which are crowded 
French and American soldiers, sailors, and 


marines. ; 
The table in the corner there, for in- 


stance: two poilus, two American ‘‘jackies,”’ 
two marines, and an old Breton peasant 
farmer with his wife, fat, uncomprehand- | 
ing, and wild-eyed, and his daughter, 
red-lipped and of fair complexion—these 
three in from the country fora holiday, 
the women arrayed in the black cloth 
and velvet costumes, bright-colored silk 
aprons, and elaborate linen head-dress 
which identify them as native of a certain 
locality. 

One of the “‘jackies’”’ sings with gusto 
srvice songs of strong and _ colorful 
language, singing to himself save for the 
halfsamused and wondering stares of the 
pasants. The younger of the Frenchmen 
sows by taking off his coat and unbut- 
ting his shirt where the shell-fragment 
penetrated which caused the paralysis in 
his left arm and sent him home on a 
month's furlough, and the Americans eye 
with interest the actual fragment itself, 
now doing duty as a watch-charm. 

But the hubbub and racket cease, 
and every one rushes to the windows and 
door as the Marine Band comes swinging 
along the water-front, playing with catching 
thythm “Our Director.”” The French 
burst out in cries of “‘ Vive l’ Amérique!” 
The fever spreads, and our soldiers and 
sailors yell “‘ Vive la France!” or as near to 
itas they can get, as the procession marches 
by, and the fat old peasant woman says 
with full approval, ‘“‘That’s beautiful!” 


Another letter from the permanent 
training-camp of the marines, published in 
The Recruiters’ Bulletin, tells of an in- 
spection of the regiment by General 
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Pershing and General Pétain, the French 
Commander-in-Chief. We read “that the 
Piercing eyes of ‘Black Jack’ rarely miss an 
wnshaven face, badly polished shoes, or the 
sloppy appearance of any one”’ among the 


soldiers under inspection, and the writer 
relates: 


Together with the Commander-in-Chief 
of all the French forces and accompanied 
by several French generals, representing 

most important military units in 
France, General Pershing made one of his 
now famous whirlwind inspection tours 
and. descended upon the marines amil a 
cloud of dust which marked the line of 
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Comrade of Ambition 


IG BEN: friendly half the doing of athing. His 
adviser to young Patt in life is starting each day 


right. 
men. In the morn Big Ben of Westclox is respected 


ing of business life the by all—sentinel of time throughout 


, the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
magnet of success draws and his ring is true—ten half-minute 


them into the world. calls or steadily for five minutes. 
Youth - out to prove Back of Big Ben stands a commu- 
i nity of clockmakers. Each year they 
its pluc build more than four million alarms— 
Big Ben of Westclox knows accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
each ambition. Big Ben under- free. And Big Ben is their master- 


; piece. 
stands each dream. He’s a loyal Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
guardian of high ideals—a faith- _ At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
ful business guide. $3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
eo ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
He says a good beginning is stock him. 


LaSalle, 10.,U.s.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 


























ENTIRELY NEW SIGNAL| The Other Side of the Lantern 


Positive—Pleasing—Penetrating 


yiondertal improvement in werston: de- By Sir eee: Tyovee, aD. A personally qendusns 
“standard equip t lead. | tour around the world without leaving your armchair. 
Re une Operated directly by explosion physician to the late King of England, Sir Frederick was 
reuse priming cur opening ie cylinder, | favored with letters of cateoeuction ae — him to 
ot Am exnaast whistle. ear sweet | see every phase of life (of court and people) in the various 
foned warnin . et Se countries visited. A peculiarly graphic style enables him to 
rite quick for circular. Big money- | present these in most vivid form to the reader. Several priht- 
— FI maniog proposition for agents and dealers. | ings have been called for, the truest measure of its interest. 
5! ‘ol . 3 . 
BUELL MFG. CO Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net; by mail $2.40. 


1610 Michigan Avenue, Chicago | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 











YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we _ it jealously, 

Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without ¢ wor 


in remitti i ‘ and a chamois 
| Seat postpaid, BELOO aA ce care vil be tnchoded wh your rane, 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards, 
a 884 ? 
tte Shumate Razor Co., 750 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 





























































































































Officers and Men 


ofour army and navy find Military 


FITALLS the only practical comfort traveler (man or woman). 


Adjustable spaces and patent self-locking tions—they are inferior. 
straps do the trick. They hold all fit- 
tings securely and compactly together 
without waste space and permit 
changes whenever desired. 

FITALLS may be had fully equip- 
ped or empty for fittings you have or 
buy. Everything fits in a FITALL. 


ers in various sizes. 


tive booklet. 





Patented U. 8. and Foreign Countrtes ‘Fitall 


A wonderful convenience for every 
Look for 


kit. the FITALL label and refuse imita- 


FITALLS are made of waterproofed 
khaki and attractive fabrics and leath- 
Price $1.25 and 


up. 
‘vour dealer should have FITALLS. 
If he hasn't, write us for free descrip- 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, 26 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
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Adjustable Toilet Kit 















VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction 
ary Series. ‘‘ A marvel of condensed information.” 26,000 
Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valuable sup- 
plementary features. Green cloth, with thumb-notch index, 
30c; blue moroccoette, with thumb-notch index, 50c; red En- 
giish leather, gilt edges, with thumb-notch index, 75c; post- 
age 5c extra. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 
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: congratulate 





travel of the high-powered French toyy: 
ears which carried the generals. Not % 
very long before that the field-telephone jp 
the regimental office rang and a voice came 
over the wire: 

“The big blue machine is om the way 
down, and will probably be there in tep 
minutes.”” That was sufficient. Two » 
three telephone-calls were hurriedly mad 
and the Colonel, accompanied by his stall 
proceeded on ‘up the line,” met the 
General’s party, and the marines wor 
ready. 

The result of the inspection is summed 
up in the memorandum issued to the 
command and which says in part: “Ves. 
terday, at the inspection of the regiment }y 
General ——-, Commander-in-Chief of , 
the French forces, General Pershing 
Commander-in-Chief of the Americgy 
forees in France, and General 
commanding the —— Division Chasseur 
who are instructing our men, General — 
congratulated the Colonel of our regime 
on the splendid appearance of officers g 
men as well as the cleanliness of the tow 
General Pershing personally told 
regimental commander that he wished | 
him on having such » 
excellent regiment.”’ 

This announcement was read to {j 
marines as they were lined up for ther 
noonday meal. And where is fhe mariy 
whose chest would not swell just a bit a 
this tribute paid by General Pershing 
to those upon whose shoulders rests th 
responsibility of maintaining and pe. 
petuating the glorious history and fix 
traditions of the United States Marin 
Corps? 





Rinex 


Soles 





the life of your shoes. 


protection on stormy, wet days. 


walking easier. 
any shoe, no matter what the price—$5 or $15. 


of complete sole-satisfaction. 


him to put on Rinex Soles. 
comfort and shoe-economy. 


60 High Street, Boston 


INEX Soles are wear-resisting. They add months to 
They are your first line of 
defence against the scuffing and grinding of everyday wear. 


Rinex Soles do not absorb moisture. They guard the feet 
from dampness and cold. It’s good to feel their comfortable 


a 
Rinex Soles are flexible and easy. They save energy. They make 
Rinex Soles are smart looking. They are a credit to 


See that the name Rinex is stamped in the shank of the next pair of 
shoes you buy. And on your next visit to the cobbler for shoe-soling, tell 
It will start you on a new era of foot- 









Rinex is made for one purpose and only one—better shoe soles. 
The largest rubber manufacturers in the world are its sponsors. They 
stand firmly back.of every pair of Rinex Soles. This is your guarantee 









United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
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ch cure F THE SPICE OF LIFE 
elephone jp — 


. > ww——** To j 
Voice came Missed a Few.—BEaATRICE Is it true 


that sailors have a girl in every port? 0 
mr the way Mpsaipman HaroLp—" Well, I'd hardly 
here in ten | say that—there were several places we 
t. Two or @ didn’t touch on our cruise. —J udge. 





edly made, 
by his staff, 
the 


Had an Advantage—Hrecx—“ Yes, | 
have met your wife. In fact, I knew her 
before you married her.” 

“Ah, that’s where you had the 


met 
ines Wer 


Peck— ; u 
is summed B ydvantage of me— I didn’t.”—Boston 
ied to th & [ranscript. 


art: “Veo. 
regiment by 
“hief of a! 


4 Diplomat.—" The man who gives in 
yhen he is wrong,” said the street orator, 


Pershing | “isa wise man, but he who gives in when 
American he is right is—”’ 
eral — “Married!” said a meek voice in the 
Chasseur, § erowd.—Milestones. 

eneral — 


Will They Shrink ?—A head-line in the 
New York Times: 

Says Hytan Suits 
Witt Be Prest 

Some of them will need considerable 
sponging before they are prest, and even 
patehing—New York Evening Sun. 

Kitchen Diplomacy.—Mr. Exn—‘“‘ Did 
you tell the cook that the beefsteak was 
burned? ” 

Mrs. Exe—‘“‘ Merey, no! She would 
lave instantly. I told her it was just 
right, but that we preferred it a trifle 
underdone.”—Boston Transcript. 


ur regimen! 
Officers ap 
f the tow: 

told th 
> wished { 
r such an 


sad to tle 
ip for ther 
the marin 
ust a bit at 
il Pershing 
rs rests the 

and per- 
y and fine 
tes Marine ea 
Might Have Been True.—‘* Typographi- 
a@l errors,” said William Dean Howells, 
“we always amusing. When I was a boy 
in my father’s printing-office in Martin’s 
Faery, I once made a good typographical 
emor. My father had written, ‘ The show- 








as last week, tho copious, were not 
suficient for the millmen.’ I set it up 
‘milkmen.’ ’—Christian Register. 

lacking One Dimension.—Alfred A. 


Knopf, New York’s Russian expert, said 
the other day: 

“The Russian revolutionists are mys- 
ties. They're idealists. They now invite 
the German populace to revolt, but rev- 
dution demands a democratic spirit, and 
the German people, so far as a demo- 
cratic spirit goes, are as deficient as the 
very fat old lady who got stuck in the door 
ofa car and could get neither out nor in. 
“Sideways, ma’am. Try sideways,’ 
the conductor shouted helpfully. 

“Oh, drat the feller,’ panted the old 
lady, ‘I ain’t got no sideways.’ ” 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 








What Rockefeller’s For.—John D. Rocke- 
feller, congratulated on his recent $5,000,- 
hg to the Red Cross, said in New 

Ork: 
bi Thank you for your congratulations. 
So many people, you know, take my giving 
“8a matter of course. It rather puts me 
in the position of the divine. He was very 
‘haritable, and a woman said one day to 
ne of. his aged pensioners: 

“Wasn't it kind of Dr. Fifthly, on hear- 
png you were ill, to walk six miles to your 
rottage in all this heat with a big basket 
f fruit and port wine and chicken and 
voffee?” 

“The old woman frowned in puzzled 
Burprize, 

“Kind?” she said. ‘Why, what’s he 
—Washington Star. 
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Does Your Silhouette Denote Perfect Health or Not? 


Is your appearance an indication of your state of 
health? Health is always associated with the erect, 
upstanding figure; never with the drooping, slouching 
one. 

Head erect, shoulders squared, chest up, stomach in! 
That’s the carriage of the healthy man. “ How well 
he carries himself!” is the way people speak of the 
man to whom this description applies. 

A well poised figure is a big asset in life, for it is the 
almost unfailing sign of vigorous, normal manhood, 

There are; however, many men who, because of a 
large waist or weak back, give every appearance of 
being prematurely old and weak. The protruding 
stomach, the slouching figure, place the possessor as 
among the physically unfit. 

This is a condition which can, in nine cases out of 
ten, be easily overcome. And it requires neither drugs 
nor medicine nor a strenuous physical culture course 
to do it. Nature never intended that the delicately 
constructed internal organs which lie in the abdominal 
and pelvic cavities should be so insufficiently support- 
ed by the spinal vertebrae and abdominal muscles. 

Professor Partridge, Ph.D., Lecturer in Clark Uni- 
versity and author of “The Nervous Life,” says: 
“The internal organs, the skeleton and muscles are 
still ‘four-footed.?” The upright position is a late 
acquirement in the race and indeed an anomaly in ani- 
mal life. In many respects the body is but ill suited to 
the upright position, whether standing or sitting, and 
some diseases can traced to the mechanical disad- 
vantages under which organs work in this position.” 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 


“The Muscle That Never Tires” == 


Reinforces the abdominal muscles and sup- 
ports the weight of the organs in a normal man- 
ner, taking the strain off the back and abdomen 
so completely that almost instantly you feel a 
new sense of vigor and strength. 

It does what Nature ought to do, but unfor- 
tunately does not do in many cases, 
It adds a thin layer of artificial mus- 
cles to the walls of the trunk, which 
aid the wearer in a remarkable man- 
ner by reinforcing and supporting 
the back and stomach, 

Give your tired body a chance! 
Know the zest_of bounding, pulsing 
energy. The Weil Abdominal Belt 
will do all this for you so certainly 
and quickly that you will wish you 
had heard of it long ago. It never tires, never 
aches and never for an instant relaxes its strength- 
ening, helping support. 

Figures 1 and 2 in the illustration and their 
silhouettes show the correct position and ideal 
form which comes from wearing a Weil Belt, 









Me 


Figure 3 shows belt in position; how it “lifts” and 
a. 
t is so shaped and stitched and the reinforcing steel 


stays are so built into it, that it conforms to every 
movement of the body. It is this series of flat coi 
steel stays—a patented feature of the Weil Belt—that 
give the “lifting” support to the belt. 

Don’t assume that the wearing of the Weil Belt is 
going to make you uncomfortable fora moment. On 
the contrary it will give you a sense of blessed relief, 

Wear it under your undervest or shirt; and occasion- 
ally have it washed just like any other garment, 

Men and women both wear the Weil Belt and vouch 
for its benefits. For sagging, heavy stomachs—that 
unsightly, embarrassing deformity called a paunch— 
it is a certain cure. 


Read What a Few Wearers Say: 


“If I could not procure another I would not part with 
mine for $100.” 

“I owe the first comfortable night's sleep in twenty-five 
years to the Weil Abdominal Belt.” 

“Does all and more than you ever claimed for it. 

“I cannot too strongly endorse the Weil Belt for men who 
suffer the physical strain and embarrassment of a large ab- 
domen.’ 

“I feel ten years younger. Would not go a day without it.” 

“My friends all comment on my improved carriage, bet- 
ter color and general physical appearance.” 

“No indigestion since wearing it.’ 


SEND NO MONEY: Wear the Belt First. 
Z Here’s Our Five Day Free Trial Offer : 


We are so certain that an examination and few 
days’ wear of our belt willso convince you of its 
necessity that you will wish to keep it. And so we 
are willing to send your correct size without obliga- 
tion to buy, for five days’ trial. If at the end of 
that time you wish to keep it send us $3.50 
which covers the entire cost (even though 
there are other belts of far less merit and 
of inferior materials and workmanship sold 
for as high as ten dollars). If you wish to 
return it, you can do so and there is no 
further obligation. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us today. 

The Weil Abdominal Belt Co., New Haven, Conn. 


— 
THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT CO., 
313 HiLStreet, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a Weil Abdominal Belt on ap- 











proval. My normal waist measure is_— seemananemeats 
height__ Wight —-. Tagree to 
remit $3.50 or send back the belt in five days. 
NAME SS 
Vy, ADDRESS_________ 
hod arTY____. STATE__ —_ 





















St. Cecilia's, 
Hastings, 
Neb. 


Bad Acoustics 
Corrected 


in this and hundreds of other 
churches, auditoriums, court- 
rooms, schools, offices, ete., 
thruout the United States and 
Canada, with 


| 


a (x 
~ THE PERFECTOR 
OF ACOUSTIC 

A permanent wall and ceiling treatment 
guaranteed to produce perfect conditions for 
hearing. No change necessary in appearance 
of room. Write for free illustrated booklet and 
references. 
ACOUSTILE COMPANY 


MAZER 
Established 1909, Acoustical Engineers and Contractors 
Third Ave., Pittsburgh, 


531 Pa. 











STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 















If You Had a Hole 
in Your Pocket 


wouldn't you stop the leakage of 
your money? Cheap plugs are 
money wasters. A weak spark 
cannot explode all the gas. Install 


HERZ 


Mercedes” PLUGS 


The shooting effect of the explosion chamber 
behind the Clover Leaf Electrode ensures 
perfect combustion even of grery lean 
HERZ PLUGS are doubly insulated ‘with 
Mica and Stone. y are g teed. We have 
stood behind them for 23 years. he 
Ask your dealer for the rte Mercedes 
ape a yo eet a special Herz Plug for Cc 
ords. rwrite — 
I, HERZ & CO., 245 West 55th St., NewYork - 





mixture 
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Papa—‘ When it’s raining cats and 
dogs.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 





Cc h ive.—L fy r—‘Say, ah 
A Li b er al E d uca t 10 n stan, Gaus io ail by I he weather? ” CURRENT EVENTS 




















































THE WAR 


— _ How the Caddy Makes Good.—First AMERICAN OPERATIONS 
Newssoy—‘ Chimmie’s got a job as 


UMUC STDMDIOSNE | 222 05,0, £08 club. 1s dere meh | Oot rorkan et e a 
Seconp Dirro—‘ De salary ain’t much, out the Government's ship-building 


but dey makes a lot extra backin’ up a Wer le sell considered by 


fellers when dey lies about de scores dey 
made.”—Boston Transcript. October 27.—Secretary McAdoo announess 
that the second Liberty Loan ig 
overwhelming success. The figures gh. 





FOR YOUR 








Everychild’s 
'| Special Reading Course in 








Appreciative—Children at home hear 





: M a ainable at : 
Simple Words and understand more than parents realize, — ‘a. ae * wal thar 
An entirely new plan—a junior s-foot shelf— the Moundridge Journal believes. The $5,000,000,000, and the subscribers . 
a children’s reading course FOR CHILDREN teacher of a Sunday-school class recently more than 10,000,000. 
—intensified in interest by enthusiastic writers asked: . ‘i 
who have translated the classics into child words, ss What is the most wonderful thing a American troops im the trenches Open 
and child-sized thoughts and phrases. Now can man ever made?” A little girl replied ey reer the 4 pe oor" th een 
the earnest or the harassed parent turn his or “ + ey ey > OG F rishman = 1s credited wi Ving sen: 
A living for a family.” —Kansas City Star. the first American shell over No Man; 


her children over to this “‘ Treasure-House” of 7 
Land. The official announcement frm 





learning and note immediately the development 


and broadening of the child-mind. Wife Furnished the Will.—Mnrs. Jinxs Washington says the men are “on § <2 
—‘* My husband was a confirmed smoker peice .— bre ped. vg 
The Treasure-House Classics when I married him, but to-day he never French front.” 
smokes. 
35c Each Prepaid Mrs. Binxs—‘“ Good! To break off a | October 28.—American hg on th 
lifetime habit like that requires a strong French front make their first expe 
gi A Great Boon to Parents. will.” tion into No Man’s Land as a part ¢ 






their intensive training under fire, ani 
return unscathed. 


These ideal little volumes re ’ ’ 
will be eagerly devoured by Mrs. Jinxs—‘ Well, that’s what I’ve 
children between the ages got ! ”’—Ideas. 

of 6 = 16. Bip en Washington reports that naval vigilance 
up the minds of children ‘ P ) the 4S ing the 
and relieve the nervous Why He Wept.—The boy came into the pow ce AM s are reducipg th 
strain on parents. house weeping and his mother was natur- ’ seg 





They, Solve the Child -Training Problem ally solicitous. ‘“‘ What’s the matter, ie Fig ang id a gp = 

y introducing the child-mind to a much wider T2129 99 nat the Government expenditures for 

field of knowledge than is ordinarily done at a W illie? the asked. . ” October including lone te the Ali 

time when it is hankering for information; they “The boy across the way hit me,” he t- ‘ @ , This 
make for broadness, mental self-reliance, poise replied will reach $1,000,000,000, and thes nis a 
and power, as the child grows older. The p ° are expected to increase to a total of & injured, 


“Oh, well, I wouldn’t ery for that,” $2,000,000,000, a month. be. th 


scope of the course is History, Mythology, 
: A Bie, she returned. ‘ Show that you can be a 


Fairy Tales, Animal Life, Nature, The Bi 


Drama, etc. Each volume beautifully illus- President Wilson urges every home and § witha! 


‘laos Shih aorta! zon Thee wae || oT eat. public eating place in the Unie f ral h 
i appe % “ 29, © ” b ~ road an 

separate books at 35c each postpaid. Buy - I ain’t crying for that,” he retorted. States to support the Food Adminis 

one, two, five, ten, or all of them, as you wish. He ran into the house before I could get tration, and comply with its requests 

Sign and send the coupon below with check at him ””__ Philadelphia Press. ° : : oe 


mark in list showing which titles you want— F 
others may be bought later. . October 29.—Senators Kendrick, of Wyon- 


ing, and Kenyon, of Iowa, and Rep» 



















40 Volumes Went to His Head.—* He is building sentatives Rogers, of Massachuseti 
Carefully Selected castles out of clouds, and some time his and Parker, of New York, reach Londn 
z y ee creditors will come and gently ooze him after narrowly escaping an attack by 
Constitute the Course \ onto the boundless spaces of desuetude, a submarine —_— was — oo 
12 Vols. of Animal—Insect— : where the whangdoodle wears a nightcap the gunners on the steamship. [he 
Outdoor Life eee: “demas and the daddaw swings by its tail from the will visit the war-front. Here is 
: ie Exmoor 20 Storie from Anderosa swusswus tree like a pendulum with October 30.—Secretary Lansing mals \§—aclea 
Ct iestatny a ee whiskers on it. or i public further cable correspondent f of the y 
yaar phe 22 Fairy Tales for Little Folks It is with these words that “‘ State Press between Count Luxburg and the Berit § , 
ps and Downs of a Don- —Book 2 js hag . : : . known § 
_kes's Life Ot... « of the Dallas News describes the fate of the Foreign Office in which the Cou 
7 Wild’ Life ia Woods and 2% Sinbad the Sailor country publisher who continues to try to asked for U-boats te one Brazil, ani rubber 1 
oo : 2 Cosml's ew ¥alzy Book conduct a newspaper at a loss. How awful declared that South-Americans wef /}), 
8 By Pond and Riv. , ‘ ° * ” TUDDET $¢ 
9 Plant Life in Field and os haw such a fate is may be imagined by the ‘Indians under a thin veneer. The ruk 
10 Birds of the Air 28 Reynard the Fox reader—and the words of “ State Press’’ are All permits allowing Germans to etle 
i caawtia not exaggerated.—Houston Post. the Brooklyn half-mile zones are t holds th 





eve 
Ol 


voked, and employers are notified 
discharge their enemy help at onee. 





4 Vols. of History and Mythology 5 Vols. of Classic Stories | 


13 The Greek Heroes 





































































er anes pAb Arta Rejected the Hen’s Job.—Little Tommy : 
Stories Seven bustont Rome 33 The Swiss Family Robinson had been naughty. His mother did not | October 31.—Washington announces 
"94 Readings from Dickens know what to do with him. She wanted organized movement all over th 
ogi dig gear pin sen — to confine him somewhere, but he showed country to prevent the shipment ¢ 
ashumelbes be = epee: “ose signs of breaking everything in Aeon preelleg Fane one ge to ne 
18 Book 3—The Old Testa- 97 Period 1086-148 4.D. she put him into, and he threatened re- burning of a British grain ship and 
een te Ele 38 Period 1486-1608 A.D. venge at every suggestion. She bethought fae . Baltimore is declared to| 
19 Beck 9—The How Teste: % Perio tee ines Ap. herself of a place where there was nothing een of the plot. The Governmenti 
At all Bookstores, or Use this Coupon to break, and where he could not work preparing to take sterner steps ' 
any serious revenge. He was borne into pacifists. 
the garden and locked up in the chicken- 5 F ‘ 
FREASURE-HOUSE CLASSICS house. He was silent—this was something feb 8 request for 00 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York beyond his capacity to talk about; but pon ee reservation, Washington é 
aoe send me the volumes as his mother was going away his head patches state. 1Lo 
a - see es | appeared at one of the little openings. More than a thousand men are é 0 
Marios Seca icant tos se; aesvneevsnae ones | “Mama!” charged as the result of the om FOR 
yam His mother stopt. : : of United States Marshal Power, RUBB 
bi Mih adi ian guar en bre yenewn Dasioeade » 6 da | Mama, you can loek me in here if you garding the em loyment of _ ene 
* Ce nee is soe hay like, but I won’t lay any eggs! ’’—Pitts- aliens in the half-mile zones i - 














| burg Chronicle Telegraph. York City. 
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blowing my horn 


This scene is enacted day after day. 


witha rain or snow-covered windshield. 
rad ahead, when his car is equipped with the 


O 


WITH THE 


Here is science’s answer to the cleaning problem 
~acleaner that gives you a clear vision regardless 





ofthe weather. The Outlook combines the well 
known squeegee cleaning strip with the exclusive 
rubber roller. A touch of the finger pushes the 
tubbersqueegee across the glass—leaving it clean. 
The rubber roller, adjustable to your windshield, 





; are 
tified | 
once. 


mees al 
ver th 
ment ¢ 












holds the squeegee close and even to the glass at 
every point. It also keeps the cleaner up 
out of the way when not in use and pre- 
vents swaying and rattling. The 
Outlook is strong and durable and 
has nothing to get out of order. 


° : The 
a) And because it’s as good looking days and if you can get along without it then, 7 Outlook 
eng: ass . se ie return it to. your dealer, who will cheer- ~ Company 
as it is efficient it is standard fully refund you the purchase price. |4 Cleveland 
i igh- Outlook dealers are authorized to do / Please send 
equipment on suc g i P . as sae 
: : @ this, and ready to, because they 4 one guaran- 
grade cas as the 16-Valve Outlook Special—Attaches know that Outlook Cleaners don’t f ort Outlook 
White. Thru the Glass come back. / Cle y vooe hield’ 
Join the army of safe drivers today —don’t gamble with the weather, but go to the ft Regular 1 rice 
nearest dealer and tell him you want an Outlook—the cleaner with the adjust- 7 O Special 1.50 


suppl 
Use 


loomed up—there was a crash and...... 


Such accidents are avoidable. 


UTLOO 


WINDSHIELD CLEANER 


RUBBER 


you, we will 
convenient coupon— 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY Fé 


5524 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. a 
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GUILTY: 


“T couldn’t help it, your honor—my windshield was covered with snow 
and I wasn’t going fast. 


” cer 


igured, sometimes the accident is fatal—fatal to the innocent as well as the guilty. 








Outlook Regular—Attaches To 


or Thru Windshield Frame 








able rubber roller. Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Would You Drive Blindfolded ?”” a 
In buying your new car see that ‘it is Outlook equipped 

Reliable Dealers everywhere sell Outlook Cleaners, If your dealer can’t , 

send one (either style) prepaid on receipt of price. ¢ 


use it now. 





ROLLER 





» fo : 





I kept 
But suddenly something black 
That’s no excuse—you’re guilty.”’ 





Sometimes only a wrecked car results, often the driver and passengers are slightly 


And yet such accidents are within the 


hw, tho the law would get any driver that attempted to drive a car blindfclded—and you’ re virtually blindfolded when you drive 
They cannot happen when the driver can clearly see the 


K 


EITHER STYLE 


$150 


IN CAaNada $2EE 


A Style for Every Car—There is an Outlook 
for every car, gas, steam, electric, open or closed. 
The Outlook Regular attaches quickly and easily 
to or thru the windshield frame—its unique bracket 
allowing for close-fitting tops. The Outlook 
Special attaches thru the glass and is built for 
closed or open cars of every type. The two styles 
differ only in the method of attaching—each has the ad- 
justable rubber roller. Neither type needs any attention 
when attached. : 
Money Back Guarantee—Every Outlook Cleaner 
is sold with a money-back guarantee. We guaran- ,% 
tee them not only against any defect in material 

and workmanship—but we absolutely guarantee 4 2 
them to give perfect satisfaction. Buy an # 
Outlook from your dealer today, use it ten // 


in Canada $2.15 
2 
?* Name 








»’ Address 








My Dealer’s Name is 
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BARY PHONE 
stands for 
EFFICIENCY 

and 







ALWAYS 
FREE 


Armour &*Co., Illinois Steel Co., Wisconsin Steel 
Co.,and International Harvester Co. number among 
a long list of concerns in Chicago using from 5 to 20 
BARYPHONES. Four physicians passed on the 
BARYPHONE for the Steel Cos. and the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 

A lost word or a mistaken number often spells disaster. 
, BARYPHONE is a great boon to the hard of hear- 
ing and one talk on long distance is worth its price. 

BARYPHONE is very easily attached and is the 
only practical and satisfying telephone intensifier on the 
market. You cannot afford to be without one. 


Price $2.00 by Insured Mail 

i ‘oney ‘ Ad fs gacd 4 | cutive sattafes. This offer 
BARYPHONE SALES COMPANY 

1105 Maller’s Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 








hi 
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opies 
oD OC 


Manufacturers, merchants, profes- 
sional men, you can print from 20 
to 1000 copies of any hand-writ- 
ten, typewritten or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly, with a 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
Prints on any size, weight 
or kind of paper from a 
3x5-inch ruled index 
card to a multi page 
844 x 16-inch booklet. 
Sent on free trial with 
complete equipment 
for hand-written 
typewrit- 
ten and 
ruled work. 
Write for factory 
rice and free trial 































oe Model Sern 

. The R Co. 

ow Factory Price "suri 
\\, New Automatic Adder $2.50 

Makes adding easy for anyone. It’s ac- 
~h curate, quick, durable and gaelly operated. 
SR\, Capacity 999,999.99. Saves time, in work 
Q andeliminateserrors. Thousands of pleased 
owners. Guaranteed one year. Delivered, 
complete, $2.50. Order yours today. Agents wanted. 
J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 62, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 9, 99 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg. Va., Box 12 

TYPEWRITERS 

$10 &Up. All Makes. Save $25 to $50 

rebuilt at the factory by the well - known 

loung Process.” Sold for low cash —install- 

ment or rented. Rental —— on purchase price. 

Write for full details and guarantee Free trial. 

YOUNG CO., Dept. 407, Chicago 








The Mulatto Musician 


, Mus: : His L 
man who caused the worl 
id every res! e 
Uustrated, by mail, $2.37. 
NEW YORK 


Sami ot Cofpr id Te 
A charming fife ry of ic | 

Siedesunt of the Ah B— oR ay 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are 
of a striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive 
will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


OVER A MILLION 

f Typewriters have been 

made in the last thirty- 

one years by the manu- 

facturers of this Model 5 
here pictured. ese 


Visible L. C. Smith 
TYPEWRITE 














BOE nuine factory- 
uu ype ters on easy pay- 
ments. Write today for the proof. 


ca 
Desk TLD-1117 Baffale, N.Y. 
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WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


October 24.—The British Admiralty re- 
ports an increase in losses by mine and 
submarine during the past week. Fol- 
lowing are’ the details: Arrivals, 2,648; 
sailings, |2,689. British] merchantmen 
of more than 1,600 tons sunk, 17; 
under 1,600 tons, 8. Merchantmen 
unsuccessfully attacked, including one 
previously, 7. 


The French forees.on the Aisne deal a 
heavy blow to the enemy, inflicting 
serious casualties and capturing 8,000 
prisoners, London reports. Berlin ad- 
mits the losses of villages and batteries, 
but claims to have completely ejected 
the enemy from the occupied section 
of its defense zone on the southern edge 
of Houtholst Wood. 


October 25.—The decisive victory of the 
French north of the Aisne has cleared 
out the positions from which the Ger- 
mans have been delivering a constant 
series of attacks, andj also secured to 
the Allies the high plateau dominating 
Fort Malmaison, the real key of the 
ridge between the Aisne and the Ailette 
valleys, while the capture of the village 
of Chavignon brings the French within 
six miles of Laon. 


The French Minister of Justice orders 
the arrest of Pierre Lenoir, a capitalist 
and promoter, and Guillaume Desouches 
on the charge of having had business 
relations with the enemy in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the Paris 
Journal. These men are considered of 
even more importance than Bolo Pasha. 


London reports that another German 
attempt to land on the mainland from 
the recently captured islands in the 
Gulf of Riga is frustrated by the 
Russians. 


The French deliver another smashing 
blow to the Germans, and advance their 
lines a mile and a half further north, 
taking the villages of Pinon and 
Pargny-Filain. Prisoners captured bring 
the total for this operation up to 12,000. 
Copenhagen reports state that the 
French victory will necessitate a gen- 
eral German retirement to a new 
Hindenburg line. 


October 26.—Petrograd reports the mili- 
tary situation in Russia as improving, 
the armies repulsing numerous attempts 
of the enemy to land on the Esthonian 
coast, while the Germans have been 
followed for fifteen miles in their 
retreat on the Riga front. 


October 27.—The French section of the 
Flanders line drives forward on a front 
of almost three miles and to a depth of 
one and a third miles, taking five im- 
portant villages and several fortified 
farms. The British section of the line 
repulses two heavy German counter- 
attacks against positions won by the 
British the day before. More. than 
1,100 prisoners are captured, including 
300 taken by the French. 


Petrograd reports that German war-ships 
bombarded the Russian positions on the 
coast of the Gulf of Riga, but without 
materially changing the situation. 


October 28.—London reports that the 
Belgians, attacking .in conjunction 
with the French, capture the whole 
Merckem Peninsula, a few miles from 
Dixmude. ‘Extensive air-work was 
carried on by the Belgian fliers. On the 
Aisne front the French troops break 
up a strong German attack. The 
British improve their positions in the 
neighborhood - of the Ypres-Roulers 
Railway. 


Petrograd reports that Russian troops 
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who fraternized with 

fired on by their own site re 
law is proclaimed in many Cities and 
towns because of disorder, and Premig 
Kerensky again goes to the front, 


The London Times states tha : 
every reason to believe that pe) 
situation on the Italian front is receir, 
ing prompt and sympathetic considen. 
tion by the French and British Govern. 
ments. The French Government is 
considering plans for cooperation, 


October 29.—London reports 

Allied forces in Flanders are vi ie 
a heavy fire on the region betwes 
Houtholst Wood and the Lys, The 
German troops gain a footing in gj. 
vanced French positions at Chayny 
Wood, but are driven out by counts. 
attacks. 


October 30.—The British troops unde 
Field-Marshal Haig drive forward hay 
a mile into the outskirts of Passche. 
daele, near the end of the last ridge thy: 
separates the British forces from 
plains of Flanders. The French repuls 
a German attack on their positions » 
the Aisne, and Berlin reports that th 
French artillery-fire on the Chemin de 
Dames “‘reached powerful proportions” 


Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of th 
Exchequer, moves in the British Hous 
of Commons for a credit of $2,000. 
000 to supply necessary funds unii 
January next. He praises America’: 
generosity in extending financial as 
sistance. 


October 31.—The British Admiralty pm 
ports a reduction in. losses by U-boxt 
activities. Fourteen British merchant. 
men of more than 1,600 tons, fou of 
less than 1,600 tons, and no fishing. 
vessels were sunk during the past week, 




















THE CENTRAL POWERS 


October 24.—London dispatches report 
that fresh German forces, operatin 
with the Austrians, have launched a big 
offensive against Italy, making init 
gains north of Géritz. — Berlin claiss 
that positions at Flitch and Tolm 
have been taken and _ thousands ¢ 
prisoners captured. The Italians m 
reported to be yielding on a twenty 
three-mile front. 


October 25.—The tremendous character? 
the blow Germany is aiming at Ite) 
is becoming apparent. Twenty fu 
divisions, numbering 320,000 men, 
gether with a large force of artilley 
are engaged. Berlin reports thi 
10,000 prisoners have been taka 
including divisional and brigade stafi 
The German drive extends on a twell 
five-mile front from Tolmino to t 
Carso. 


October 26.—London reports the extent 
the Italian disaster as increasing. Te 
Germans have captured so far 30s 
prisoners and 300. guns. The Ital 
are reported as evacuating the Bainam 
plateau, and General Cadorna’s gill 
won after long campaigning, are 1s 
Following the .announcement a 0 
defeat the Italian Cabinet falls wi 
a vote of confidence in the Governme 
is lost in the House of Deputies by 
vote of 314 to 96. Washington, iv 
ever, looks for no change in Ital 
war-policy. 


October 27.—Anticipating seizure by & 
Brazilian authorities, Germans % 
their gunboat Eber, a vessel of & 
tons, that has been lying in the po 
Bahia. 


Reports from Berlin place the number 
Italian prisoners taken by the Ge 
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caring 


Comptometer, says Timken 


“We have purchased eleven 
Comptometers in the last 18 
months—in fact,we have stand- 
ardized on the Comptometer.” 


That is the statement of Mr. 
J. F. Strough, Chief Clerk for 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


The Comptometer speeds up 
results in the offices of this busy 
plant on a wide range of figure 
work — “work”, says Mr. 
Strough, “on which the Compt- 
ometer is vitally necessary.”’ 
(See list in panel to right.) 


“Moreover,” he continues, 
“we are using the Comptometer 
for many other classes of work 
toonumerous to mention, as for 
example: We have a special 


Comptometer with fractional 
keys for adding clock cards in 
our Time Office, saving one-half 
day each pay. 

“One of the deciding factors 
in favor of the Comptometer 
each time was the splendid 
local service we received. We 
do not recall requiring this in 
the repairing of any machine, 
but your representative is most 
valuable in showing us short- 
cuts in our work, furnishing us 
trained operators, and giving in- 
structions to our clerks.” 

Invite a Comptometer man 
to demonstratethe effectiveness 
of this rapid-fire machine on 
YOUR figure work. No cost— 
no obligation—just the oppor- 
tunity to show you. 


Write for free booklet, “‘Better Methods of Accounting’’ 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 


ae oe 


A corner in the Accounting 
Dept. of TheTimken Roller 
B Co., Canton, Ohio 








CONTROLLED-KEY 
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Work handled by Compt- 
ometer in the Timken offices 


In the Accounting Department 
Balancing Ledger Accounts 
Balancing Multi-Columned Books 

of Record 
Checking Extensions on Invoices 
Adding Distribution Sheets 


In the Pay-Roll Department 
Figuring Day Work and Piece 
Work Earnings 
Figuring Efficiency and Bonus 
Earnings 
Making Pay-Roll Distribution 
Figuring Currency Requirements 


In the Production Department 
Figuring Daily Departmental Pro- 
duction 
Making up Statistical and Percent- 
age Reports to the Management 


In the Cost Department 
Figuring Stores Requisitions 
Balancing Shop Orders 
Adding Burden Percentages to 
Shop Orders 
Distributing General Plant Charges 
over Producing Departments 
Figuring Costs and Percentages 
Figuring Inventory 








ADDING AND CALCULA TING MACHINE _ 
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Free a 
: piamo” 
& Bond 


with each diamond we sell 


This remarkable diamond bond is executed for your 
benefit by Mass. Bonding and Ins. Co. We agree to 
refund full purchase price of any diamond you buy of 
us, if you are dissatisfied and return it in 30 days, or 
we will allow you full purchase price plus the mar- 
ket value increase any time in exchange fora larger 
diamond. The bond means that if we fail to keep our 
agreement, Mass. Bonding Co.will settle your claim 
in full. Bond certificate with each diamond we sell. 


This Beautiful Catalog Free 
Describes Hundreds of Bargains 


in distinctive jewelry. Tells 
how toorder diamonds and 
jewelry by mail without risk. 
No money in advance. Free 
examination of goods — no 
obligation. Write for free 
catalog No. 36 with latest 
supplement which describes 
articles of distinctiveness and 
good taste in personal adorn- 


Dainty Lady’s Ring 


Our own extremely popular design. 
5 blue white diamonds, brilliant, 
perfectly cut, set in solid platinum. 
S yties. Delicately designed mount- 
‘ng. 


' $54.00 Now 







Send 
To-day 





- % at WAS ASS 
Distinctive Gentleman’s Ring 


Large, brilliant diamond of 
splendid color. Handsome 14 
Kt. solid gold mounting. . Dia- 
mond set in solid platinum. 


Only $95.00 


Send at once for free pamphlet which gives full partic- 
ulars about ‘the unique diamond bond issued only by 
Frank N. Nathan Co. 


373 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
Liberty Bonds accepted as cash for all purchases. 
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Walk \ 
Correclly 
> si 


To enjoy the best of life and 
take pleasure in work and play 
your feet must be unhampered. 
In limiting your foot muscles you 
limit your health and strength. 
The shoes that permit correct 
walking bring well-being with 
them. 

The Coward Shoe for 50 years 
has given freedom and new energy 
to the feet of thousands. Their 
principle is merely the principle 
of nature. You will findastyle you 
like in the Coward Shoe catalog. 








JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


= oie ae Nowhere = 
Coward 
| Shoe | 
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at ‘65,000 and the guns captured at 
more than 500.. The. same_ report 
states that the whole line is shaken. 


October 28.—London. reports that: Field- 
Marshal von “Mackensen is continuing 
his drive against Italy, with his Austro- 
German forces. Pressing. the Italians 
back, Cividale’ is captured, and the 
enemy is still forging ahead with Udine, 
an important. railroad junction, as the 
objective. Géritz, a strategic point of 
great value, is also taken. Berlin re- 
ports: 100,000 prisoners and 700 guns 
captured, with the Second and Third 
Italian Armies in retreat. The official 
Italian statement admits retreat to 
prepared positions, and asserts that the 

“troops showed cowardice in the face of 
the enemy, permitting the break in the 
left wing which gave the foe access. to 
Cividale. The charge of cowardice is 
later withdrawn. The invading force 
now numbers 4 to 1, but Rome -hopes 
for a rally of the Italians. 


October 29.—Amsterdam reports that the 
German Chancellorship has been offered 
to the Bavarian Premier, Count von 
Hertling, who has asked for time to 
consider the matter. 


The tremendous German-Austro drive 
into Italy continues over a sixty-five- 
mile front, London. reports, General 
Cadorna is falling back toward the 
Tagliamento, and the extent of the 
disaster is said to. be growing. Three 
enormous wedges have. been driven 
into the Italian lines and the enemy. is 
reported to be bringing up more troops. 
The Italian forces are preparing to make 
a stand on the Tagliamento. Rome 
asserts that the advance into northern 
Italy is being checked; and Berlin 
admits the Italians are ‘making a 
stand at Udine. 


October 30.—Count George von, Hertling 
is appointed Imperial German Chan- 
eellor, and*former Chancellor Michaelis 
is named Prime Minister of Prussia. 


The Austro-German forces occupy Udine, 
London reports,-and. are: pressing on to 
the. plain of Venezia in the’ hope of 
reaching the Tagliamento River. before 
the Italians can .establish themselves 
on the powerfully defensive line pre- 
pared years ago to prévent the invasion 
of Italy from the east. . The German 
advance jis said to. be slowing down, 
however. Washington takes prompt 
measures to aid Italy by extending an 
additional credit of $230,000,000, and 
by an agreement of the Shipping 
Board to turn over ships to Italy as fasi 
as they become available. 


October 31.—London reports the Italian 
armies still in retreat, with the German 
forces well within gun range of the 
Tagliamento. Berlin already an- 
nounces successful engagements on the 
plain. The foe now holds 1,000 square 
miles of Italian territory and, according 
to the German War Office, a total of 
120,000 Italian prisoners and _ 1,000 
guns have been captured. The Allies 
are rushing plans to aid Italy, and the 
new Italian Premier sends an en- 
couraging message to General Cadorna, 
telling him that all the people are with 
him in his hour of trial and will remain 
so until the end. Reuter’s corre- 
spondent says that perfect order pre- 
vails among the Italian troops and that 
they are eager to again give battle to 
the foe from their new line of defense. 


DOMESTIC 


October 24.—The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the .Treasury Department 
begins its probe into capital in. order 
to impose corporation and excess-profits 
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taxes as provided in the ; 
a —— 

J. Carroll Beckwith, the Ameri : 
dies suddenly at his home in New fat 
He was sixty-five years old, 

To relieve the shortage Washi 
announces that 100,000,000 po 
Louisiana sugar will be started -ner; 
week for the refineries in New York. 
Philadelphia, and = Boston. 
100,000,000 pounds will go tos gthe 
parts of the country. fe 





October 26.—Claus Spreckels, ident oi 
the Federal Sugar Refining © " 
declares’ that there are 35,0000; 
pounds of refined sugar held in way. 
houses in New York for shipment toiy 
neutral countries of Europe. Fis 
Governments have agreed. to releas j 
in this country for distribution at eos 
but the Federal Food Commisgg, 
according to Mr. Spreckels, will gg: 
permit this as the price would be; 
quarter of a cent a pound higher th 
the wholesale price  fixt by 
Government. 

Champ Clark, Speaker of the House o 
Representatives, who declared ip ; 
speech that a ‘ring of New. You 
financiers ’’ hampered the sale of Liber 
Loan bonds to force a_ higher i 
interest on any subsequent loan, “With 
draws his criticism.”’ ; “ 


October 27.—President Wilsons” signs » 
order authorizing a flat advanc@ot forty. 
five cents a ton in the price of bituni- 
nous coal at the mines on recommends- 
tion of Fuel-Administrator Garfield, 

Fuel-Administrator Garfield’ sfartg ap 
action to abolish the great electri 
advertising-signs on Broadway to siv 
the coal that furnishes the electrigity. 





Why Emerson Lost a Thought—In th 
days of Ralph Waldo Emerson matehe 
were not sold loose in boxes, but were mad 
up in “‘ cards,’”’ as they were called, of: 
dozen or so, connected by a commo 
wooden base, from which they were broken 
off as necessity required. 

Emerson, as the story goes, used to plac 
a fresh card of matches on a table by hi 
bedside every night, together with a cand: 
and some writing materials, in order thi 
he might jot down. at once any valialk 
thought that came into his mind dung 
the night-watches. 

One night he wakened with a particula- 
ly brilliant idea and bethought himself # 
once of his canny preparations for su 
emergencies. Reaching out, he grasp 
his card of matches, broke off the outer om 
and struck it sharply on the under sided 
the table. It failed to ignite. , Swiftly) 
struck the next and the next, but with th 
same result. # 

Even so great a philosopher began ! 
grow a little annoyed. Sitting up in bel 
with grim determination he broke off 
match after another until the card was got 
Not one gave the faintest spark. 

By that time the idea was gone, t00; 8 
so his only recourse was to lay hime} 
down again to ponder over a new problen} 
to wit, ‘‘Why wouldn’t those mately 
light?”’ a 

Whatever his solution was, however, § 
probably had to be reyised the next m0 
ing, when he was wakened by a st 
outery from his wife. 

“Oh, what can have happened to.n 
best tortoise-shell comb?” she said. fl 
left it on the table at the head of the be 
last night, and this morning it’s int 
ments !’—The Youth’s Companion. 
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The. 


ALL PHONOGRAPHS UN ONE 


Your Problem is Solved 
Because The Brunswick Plays ALL Records 


ITH each Brunswick come two reproduc- 

ers. These are instantly interchangeable. 
So for every type record you may use the proper 
needle: Steel, sapphire ball, jewel, etc. This great 
achievement, with others equally advanced, 
makes The Brunswick the final type phonograph 
—all instruments in one. 

All records are at your command, all artists, 
bands, orchestras, ALL MUSIC. The Bruns- 
wick alone—of the finer phonographs—offers this 
unrestricted selection. This includes the wonder- 


ful Pathe Discs. Heretofore few were permitted 
to enjoy the famous Pathe star—Muratore—and 
other Pathe artists. 

Brunswick tone is unmatchable because of the 
all-wood sound chamber, built like a violin. 

Who, now, is content with a one-record phono- 
graph, or with lesser attractions? 

Hear The Brunswick first—then compare. 
Note all its advanced and exclusive features. 

You'll say, too, that it is the one phonograph 
you’ve always wanted. 


J 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico, France 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the sales details 














Simple and 
Profitable: 


If you buy a vacant lot in a growing 

neighborhood for a thousand dollars 

and presently sell it for two thousand 

—100% profit—it is not considered re- 

markable. Simple, safe and profitable, 

merely. 

We do a similar thing with vast tracts of finest 

growing timber, with PROFITS sometimes 

much greater because we are guided by 37 | 
of expert experience. 

Through knowledge of the field we are fre- 
uently enabled to purchase (with our own 
unds) timberlands at prices much below their 

value. On these we issue 

LACEY PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
(to a total not more than purchase price plus 


actual expenses plus maintenance for a cer- 
Bo period) in Senominations of $100, $500, 


1000. 
Your Low. Bond is practically a certificate 
of your PART OWNERSHIP and participation 
in PROFITS when the timber is sold (in addition 
to the 6%—cumulative—interest). PROFITS 
alone in similar transactions by us have con- 
sistently run from 6% to 30% or more (average 
annum) and, of course, loss is not even to 
Be conside: . Our record precludes it. 


Full details in booklet 
T-205 sent on request. 


IMBER (6. 


30 East 42nd iy | 


ACEY 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








New York City 
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Tax Exempt First Mortgage 


Loans on Oklahoma Farms 

We pay all taxes due in Oklahoma and any other 

state upon registration with county clerk, Loans 

never exceed 50 per cent geecemes value ; se- 

curity becoming more valuable constantly. 

We Invest Our Own Funds in Them 
Before Offering For Sale 


Exacting requirements; salaried inspe 


We watch that insurance and taxes are pai: 
promptly. Every assistance in collecting inter- 
est and principal when due. 

Write for Booklet and Current List 
Write for ‘6% and Safety’’; gives full particu- 
lars.” List of loans available. ‘Write today. 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


Ada. Oklahoma Rt 




















When War Hit 


Your Business 


No man is shrewd enough 
to “‘guesb’”’ what continued 
war will do to his business 
—and be always right. 
Babson Reports arm you 
with facts that steady your 
judgment. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. G-10 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Executive Block 
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RECENT STOCK-EXCHANGE PRICES 
AND THE DECLINE IN UP-KEEP 


F gist cM in comments on the 
recent decline in Stock-Exchange 
prices, remarks that “‘long-continued and 
large declines are almost invariably the 
result of a number of varied causes.”” While 
these declines created ‘“‘no small degree of 
apprehension,” the symptoms of a panic 
“‘were notably absent.’’ As far as this 
paper found it possible to generalize regard- 
ing such a complex matter, the recessions 
could be ascribed ‘‘to the withdrawal of 
the country’s capital from the securities 
market on account of the war, the neces- 
sity of employing it in support of the 
Government’s war-loans being a compelling 
factor.”’ This factor was supplemented by 
“the uncertainty regarding the extent and 
effects of the heavy war-taxation upon 
both corporations and individuals, result- 
ing in a heavy liquidation of both invest- 
ment and speculative holdings, which gave 
a fair field for successful operations on the 
bear side of the account.’’ Bankers and 
leading stock-market interests alike ‘‘pre- 
served their equanimity under these trying 
cireumstances.”” In such quarters no 
countenance was given to suggestions 
coming from outside quarters that the 
situation called for the closing of the Stock 
Exchange or the fixing of minimum prices. 
Drastic action of that kind was held to be 
unnecessary, ‘“‘there being no apparent 
impairment of the stock-market’s mechan- 
ism, while such a course would be eal- 
culated to forfeit the commanding position 
the United States had obtained on account 
of the war in the finances of the world.” 
The extent of the declines is shown in the 
following tabulation embracing some of 
the more prominent stocks dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the highest 
prices attained by each issue during the 
present year and the lowest quotations 
they had touched in the downward move- 
ment at the time the compilation was 
made, together with the number of points 
each stock declined: 











High Low Decline, 
Railroads 1917 This Week Points 
ES er 107 92 1544 
Canadian Pacific.............. 1678 463g 21 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 6534 4914 1644 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul, com. 92 4514 4634 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul, pfd. .. 125% 8615 39 
Chicago & Northwestern... . 12444 98 2614 
Mtl awstenrpiess + 0's 3434 1734 17 
Great Northern, pfd. . 11814 gsi 1934 
Illinois Central....... 10634 9714 9g 
Lehigh Valley........ a 7914 57 22) 
New York Central....... 1035¢ 7015 33% 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 52% 211, 3136 
Norfolk & Western...... 13854 103% 35ky 
Northern Pacific. . 11014 9415 1534 
Pennsylvania... . . 573 4954 734 
ee er 104144 70% 33he 
Southern Pacific...... 9816 8534 1234 
Industrials 
American Locomotive........... 8234 52 3034 
American Smelting & Refining..... 11234 8314 2919 
American Sugar................. 126% 103 2336 
American Telephone. ....... 1281 11334 1434 
American Tobacco....... 220 176% 4334 
Anaconda Copper........ 87 6319 2Bly 
Bethlehem Steel, Class B 156 6915 877, 
General Electric. ....... Baie 17134 13419 274 
Inspiration Copper............... 66! 4234 2334 
Internationa! Nickel......... . 473% 2816 187, 
Kennecott Copper........... .. 64% 3134 3234 
Midvale Steel. .......... yeceie 4234 2434 
United States Steel............... 1365 994g 37% 
United States Steel, pfd.......... 1214 8 1ll%e «= 98% 
Pate! Fou Cie eigcee vere dsainw 15434 4 3% 
Consolidated Gas (N. S874 4684 
Tobacco Products.............++ 8053 47 33 





The average decline of twenty railroad 
stocks was exactly 2514 points, but twent 
industrials “‘suffered to a greater extent, 
their average price shrinkage having bene 
33 4 points.”’ In the case of the industrials 
there was greater room for such a shrink. 
age, ‘‘as that class of stocks had taken 
the lead in the advancing markets during 
1915 and 1916, while the rails had, to; 
large extent, remained passive throughou; 
the war-boom, which was in progress jr 
those years.” 

According to a writer in The Wall Stree 
Journal, the railroads have been falling 
behind in their up-keep expenditures, Bp. 
turns for all roads “‘show the smalls 
percentage of increase in maintenane 
However, the net operating revenues ¢ 
the roads have not been as good as th: 
appeared to be. Reasons for this insyf. 
cient repair of property are found in short. 
age of labor and material of all class 
Net earnings of the railroads haye bec 
running about even with those for las 
year, despite the great advance in wags 
and material costs, but an importa 
reason for this showing was to be fount 
in this fact—‘‘maintenance expenditures 
have been arbitrarily repressed.” Railroad 
officers are said to have admitted that th 
transportation plant as a whole “is not 
being kept up, entirely aside from an 
question of expansion to meet growing 
traffic,” and statistics “appear to bear 
them out in this statement.” The writer 
continues: 


“The first seven months of 1917, th 
latest period for which aggregated returs 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissin 
are available, show the following increase 
in gross, maintenance of way, maintenane 
of equipment, transportation expenses, and 
taxes, comparing first with the same seven 
months of 1916 and then with the sam 
period in 1915. 


Mt. of equipment... . 
Transp. expenses 
All expenses. .. 

NS 


42,000,000 1 
178,000,000 2 
. 250,000,000 
16,000,000 


Increase Increase 
Over 1916 % Over 1915 
Gross revenues $246,000,000 12.3  $619,000,000 % 
Mt. of way.... 18,000,000 7.4 51,060,000 # 
2.4 108,000,000 # 
58 


268,000,000 #4 
18.6 437,000,000 #5 
26,000,000 % 





‘“‘With practically the same unit charge 
for the service rendered, and in view ¢ 
the higher cost of everything entering int 
the production thereof, it is inevitable ths 
total operating expenses show a 
siderably higher ratio of increase the 
gross revenues. But transportation e 








penses, the account that represents & 
movement costs and is not susceptible 
arbitrary reduction or expansion accordil 
to managerial policy, show a much high 
ratio of increase than either of the oth) 
large expense accounts, and a higher raf 
of increase than total expenses. Ins 
much as transportation expenses furnish® 
rough measure of the actual increase in® 
cost of handling the increased traffic, It 
apparent that maintenance expenditu 
have not expanded in proportion to ® 
added cost of making good the wear ai 
tear on existing facilities under the pres] 
heavy volume of traffic. 
“‘Tnerease in taxes during the first sera 
months of $16,000,000 over those of 0% 
same period last year includes only 4 st 
part of the war-assessment on the railroa 
Very few of the roads made any attell 
to calculate the excess-profits tax m 
vance of its enactment and only 4 
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‘ncluded the increase in the cor- 
- ene tax, which was advanced 
2 per cent. to 6 per cent. These 
sdditional charges will be taken up in the 
tax items for October, November, and 


of 


ee of the railroads to keep main- 
tenance work up to full requirements is 
iss a matter of finance than of inability 
io get sufficient labor and supplies at any 

ie, Eastern roads are paying $2.50 a 
day for unskilled labor and can not get 
what they need even at that rate. Track 
materials, besides being high in price, are 
gare and uncertain of delivery.” 


A reader of the Wall Street Journal 
having asked why a high-grade invest- 
ment like Central Leather preferred has 
declined within recent months about 
0 per cent., the editor remarks that this 
decline is not serious, tho it may be un- 
pleasant to owners of the stock, and then, 
with this stock as a text, comments on the 
uses which have led to declines in so 
many first-class stocks: 


“Tt is far easier for us to explain some of 
the broad factors which have caused : the 
decline in this high-grade investment issue 
than it is to furnish specific advice as 
to whether you should sell at this level. 
Central Leather preferred has simply been 
cught in the broad sweep of international 
fnancial conditions created by the war. 
It is a fixt income-bearing security. It 
jgas safe as any industrial preferred stock 
which can be mentioned. It has an 
@ormous asset value. In fact, the $33,- 
29,000 of preferred stock is more than 
covered at par with net quick assets alone. 
By this we mean that if the company were 
togoout of business it could retire its bonds 
at par and have left more than $100 per 
dare in net working capital for the pre- 
fered. There are mighty few companies 
in such a remarkably strong position. 
When you buy Central Leather preferred 
a are buying money—eash or its equiva- 

ut. 
“But the war has forced up the price of 
money. The Government is bidding for 
billions. Other governments are bidding 
for billions. And fixt interest-bearing or 
dividend-bearing securities have got to 
adjust themselves to the price of money as 
measured by Governmental demand and 
necessity. For this reason it is perfectly 
understandable and rather probable that 
the price of such high-grade investments 
as Central Leather preferred will con- 
tinue to decline as the war is prolonged. 
This does not involve the slightest indict- 
ment against the company nor its ability 
to —— its 7 per cent. preferred divi- 
end. 

“If you were to sell this stock, what else 
could you buy that was not just as likely 
to be caught in the broad sweep of economic 
War-conditions? Certainly if you bought a 
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seculative common stock you might lose 
both ineome and principal or so much of it 
a to cause you grave loss. Why do you 
not adopt the policy of putting aside some 
money and, if in the course of another year 
oreighteen months Central Leather should 
sell materially lower, buy as much more as 
you have or as much more as you deem 
Prudent? There is no house of refuge in 
a extraordinary times for the holder 
His Ueterade investments. He will get 

income. His principal may shrink in 
gt value. Let him be patient and 
moet <page ; rae 7 is oe will 

) ustment—conceiv 

much in his favor.” te ied 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION’S 
INVESTMENTS 
The value of securities in Rockefeller 


Foundation Funds on December 31, last, 
$105,900,000. Of this sum $47,- 


The 
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THE COTTON SITUATION 


is one which requires long experience, an 
intimate knowledge of conditions and constant 
watching. These factors are unusually important 
this season. 


Owing to the high cost of labor, freight in- 
surance and so on, the capital required to move 
cotton is far in excess of other years. ‘Three 
years ago, less than $50 a bale was required to 
ship cotton abroad. ‘Today, the shipper needs 
about $200 for every bale exported. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


OF BOSTON 


is particularly well qualified along all lines for 
handling cotton business. 


This Bank, through its Foreign Department, 
is equipped to handle all financial matters re- 
lating to cotton. For example — it advances 
money against compress or warehouse receipts, 
on bills of lading; offers advantages in buying 
foreign exchange and arranging commercial 
letters of credit. 

It also finances cotton shipped to mills any- 
where in the United States—opening acceptance 
credits or granting loans supported by ware- 
house receipts or mill contracts. 


The National Shawmut Bank has a working 
capital exceeding $18,500,000 and total assets 
of $150,000,000. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of Boston, Mass. 


A national reputation for conservatism, sound judgment 
and strength. 
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From 25c to $1 


each (4 styles) 


Army officers endorse it because the 
In-Vu is a most desirable substitute for 
the regulation Springfield rifle. In size, 
color, shape, balance, feel, and general 
details (except weight, of course) it is 
a reproduction of the regulation army 
rifle, and can hardly be distin- 
guished from it at thirty feet. 


For Home Defense, School, Col- 
lege and other Military Organi- 
zations. 



































The army needs all the Spring- 
fields and Krag-Jorgensens that 
are on hand, and that can be made. 


Unofficial military organizations 
cannot, therefore, count upon a 
government issue of regulation 


INV 
WOOD RIFLES 


Your organization will get 
the necessary precision and 
snap in the manual of arms 
with original In-Vu Wood 

Rifles. They make correct 

aiming exercise possible, will 
spark up your drills, and 
make your road to military 
efficiency shorter and easier. 
“Uncle Sam” Model No. 100. 
Exact copy of the U. S. Army 
Springfield rifle. Regulation sight, 
size and design, with stacking 
swiveland sling. . . . $1.00 
No. 75. Same, with stack- 

ing swivel but without 

Sls «6. 6.6 6's 75 cents 
No. 50. Same, without 

sling and swivel . . 50cents 
No. 25. “Rookie” Model 25 cents 

(No. 25 is not an army model) 

A better drill-rifle is not 
obtainable. Made for rough 
usage—will wear well. 

The Drill Rifles will be 
sent upon receipt of price. 
Order by Model, Name and 


In-Vu Mfg. Co. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsofor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 


ENTER fhererrsesnne 


2 annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and. fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to dong no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 




















A Book HERE is a splendid new book 
of Jo and of inspiration and encourage- 

y ment that will help men and 
Gladness women everywhere. 


INSPIRATION AND IDEALS 
By Grenville Kleiser 

One bright chapter for each day in the year is included 
on such subjects as Broad-mindedness, Convictions, Diligence, 
Failure, Ambition, Beauty, and hundreds of others. A delight- 
ful book to use as a gift. ‘‘Pleasing and beneficial to the 
average reader,’’ says Hudson Maxim. 

Handsomely bound, with silk book-mark; $1.00 net; 

by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














600,000, as stated in this department last 


week, was in oil shares. 


Foundation has $42,600,000. 


In- bonds the 
It appears 


that the Foundation made a good profit on 
some mercantile marine bonds it owned, 


whereas in 1915 it took a loss 


on its 


marine shares. In the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, the Foundation received for 
securities sold, redeemed, and exchanged, 
$10,459,944, on which it was credited with 
a net gain of $432,970. This included 
among other items $1,581,012, represent- 
ing distribution of $12.50 a share by the 
National Transit Co. from assets, re- 
ducing the par value of the stock to $12.50 
a share. Deducting these items would 
give an actual total of $8,873,159 on which 
there was a profit of $428,180. Following 
is a table giving the principal securities 
sold, redeemed, and exchanged in 1916, the 


total proceeds, and profit: 


Amt. Sold Proceeds 


Int. Mer Mar. col. 444s.. $3,692,000 $3,639,389 
Int. Navigation Ist 5s... 1,305,000 1,286,483 
P.C.C. & St. 


Ry. 4s. . 56,000 


53,970 


St. L.-S. F. RR ref. 4s... 2,000,000 1,501,125 
LS. F—N. 0. T. 


t. F.— L 
& M. div. Ist 5s... ... 450,000 93,600 
West. Pac. Ry. Ist 5s.... 4,039,000 1,340,443 
Cleveland St. Co. shares. 2,121 274,957 
Cumberland Pipe Line sh 181 27,109 
Gt. North. Ry. pfd. shrs. 500 58,018 
Int. Agr. Corp. com. shs. 1,400 40,706 
Int. Agr. Corp. pf. shs. . . 800 58,343 
Nat'l. Lead com. shares.. 500 35,107 
Nor. Pac. Ry. com. shs. 300 32,991 
Swan & Finch Co. shares 450 57,590 
U.S. Steel Corp. com. sh. 200 25,296 

*Loss. 


Gain 
$1,608,789 
307,653 
*350 
*18,875 
*176,000 
*1,446,466 
ORT 


12,30 4 


The Wall Street Journal, in a summary 
of the Foundation’s annual report, notes 
the important additions made during the 
year to the list of bond investments as 


follows: 

Amount Bonds 

$1,000,000 Armour & Co. real est. Ist 44s 
500,000 Dominion of Canada 15-yr. 5s. 





750,000 Inter. Rapid Transit Ist 
2,848,290 Int. Mer. Marine Ist & 
250,000 Kansas City Southern Ist 3s. . 
250,000 N. Y. Connect. R. R. ist 444s 

500,000 Reading—P.&R.C.&I. gen. 4s . 
1,500,000 St. Louis-San F. prior lien 4s. . 
500,000 St. Louis-San F. cum. adj. 6s... 
750,000 Union Pacific refunding 4s. . . 
700,000 United Kingdom 2-year 5s 
350,000 United Kingdom 3-year 5}4s. . 
350,000 United Kingdom 5-year 5} 9s. . 









Price 





In the list of bonds were foreign bonds, as 
follows: Anglo-French 5s, 1920, $600,000; 
Dominion of Canada 15-year 5s, $500,000; 
Province of Quebec 5-year 5s, $500,000; 


United Kingdom ds, 1918, 


$700,000; 


United Kingdom 5}¥s, 1919, $350,000, and 


United Kingdom 5%%s, 1921, 


$350,000. 


The securities held by the Foundation on 
December 31, last, in amounts of $1,000,000 


or over, follow: 


Amount Bonds 

$1,000,000 Armour & Co. r e 44s, 1939. . 
1,000,000 C., B. & Q. gen mtg. 5s, 1958.. 
1,305,000 Chi. City & Conn. col. 3s, 1927 
2,000,000 Col. Indust. Co. Ist 5s, 1934... 


1,065,000 Erie R. R. conv. Ser. B.4s 1953. 


1,750,000 Int. Rapid Tran. Ist 5s, 1966.. 
2,848,290 I. M. Mar. ist & col. 6s, 1941. 
2,673,000 L. S. & Mich. So. deb. 4s, 1931 
3,140,000 Magnolia Petrol. ist 6s, 1937.. 
1,325,000 M., K. & T. gen. s f 434s, 1936 
2,198,000 Mo. Pacific 40-yr. col. 4s, 1945 


1,500,000 Pennsylvania gen 44s, 1965... 
1,000,000 Phila. Co. conv. deb. 5s, 1922 . 
1,500,000 St. L.-S. F. pr. lien A 4s, 1950.. 
1,000,000 Union Pacific ref’g 4s, 2008... . 
1 000 West’n Maryland Ist 4s, 1952.. 


Stocks 


21,100 Atchison common............ 
17,530 Chi. C. & Conn. pf. part ctfs. . 
20,000 Consolidated Gas of N. Y..... 
21,400 Erie first preferred........... 
10,000 Manhattan Railway.......... 
29,400 National Lead common....... 
20,195 Western Pacific R.R. Corp. pf. 
30,2924 Western Pacific R.R. common. 


Price 
9314 
9342 
85 


Cost 
$932,500 
935,000 
1,109,250 
1,600,000 


2,777,082 
2,459,160 
3,140,000 


901,250 
814,158 


9544 $2,009,908 
69.18 


9.18 1,212'856 
12714 2,550,000 
45.83 980,773 
128.77 1,287,750 
50 ‘1,470,000 
4314 878,482 
154% 461,960 





STANDARD OIL STOCK DECLINES. 
SUBSIDIARIES THE OLD CoM, 
PANY STILL HAS 


During the October decline in stoe 
most Standard Oil issues suffered with 
other high-grade stocks and with 
first-class bonds. Some of the stocks 
this decline lost more than $300 per share 
Then a recovery from the low point tet 
in. The big earnings of the current 
and a lack of price-fixing caused good 
buying. Prices, however, remained mueh 
below the high level of the year. Standard 
of New Jersey and Continental Oil led in 
the recovery. As much as $80 a shan 
was made in some oil stocks. Big Standap 
Oil stockholders were credited with most 
of the buying. Large earnings Wey 
made by these companies in 1917, 4 
probable record high level, sy 
previous records made in 1916 by a liberal 
margin, is predicted for the present year. 
Following is a table compiled for the Wall 
Street Journal, showing the decline and fe. 
covery made by some of these stocks: 


Decline Ree'ry 

17 from Present from 
High Low High Price Ip 
Atlantic Refining Co...... 1150 815 335 80 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co 123 82 39 82 
Continental Oil Co., Col. 660 420 240 500 
Illinois Pipe Line Co. . . 250 190 6 WM ww 
Northern Pipe Line Co. 110 96 14 9% 41 
Ohio Oil Co........... 435 300 135 3 ® 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. . . 700 «64350 265 (sD 
Prairie Pipe Line Co.. . . 345 240 105 250 

Solar Refining Co... . 420 290 130 29 
South Penn Oil Co.... *349 260 89 “265 § 
Stand. Oil Co. of Cal. *307 210 97 
Stand. Oil Co. of Ind. . 945 630 315 65H 
Stand. Oil Co. of Kan. . . 640 415 22 45 © 
Stand. Oil Co. of Ky...... *385 325 60 MO & 

Stand. Oil Co. of Neb..... 650 450 200 450 
Stand. Oil Co. of N. Y..... 345 220 125 48 B 
Stand. Oil Co. of N. J... . 803 475 328 M3 & 
Stand. Oil Co. of Ohio..... 540 415 125 4500 % 
Vacuum Oil Co.......... 490 322 168 45 


*Ex. stock dividend. 


Atlantic Refining Co. showed the larg- 
est decline, its loss being $335. Con 
tinental Oil Co. showed the best recovery 
from the low. Another article in the same 
paper points to the proposed increase in 
the capital stock of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, owned by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, from $5,000,000 to $10; 
000,000, as ‘‘additional evidence of the 
remarkable growth of the parent company 
since 1911, when thirty-three subsidiaries 
were shorn from it by order of the Supreme 
Court.” It was feared at that time that the 
New Jersey company remained as “only 
a shell as a result of the dissolution decree.” 
Most observers overlooked the fact that 
the court allowed the parent company to 
retain twenty-five of its subsidiary com- 
panies as largely unimportant. Just how 
much of a “‘shell”’ the shorn company was 
‘“‘can be gained from the fact that to-day 
the present Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey has attained an earning power 
greater than that before the thirty-three 
big subsidiaries were organized out of the 
parent company.” In 1915, four yeals 
after the dissolution year, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey earned $51,591,000 net on 
its $98,338,383 capital stock, or at the 
rate of 52 per cent. From 1899 to 1906, 
the years covered by the Governments 
dissolution suit, the old New Jersey com 
pany averaged $51,000,000 net annually, 
or $591,000 less than the shorn compaly 
earned in 1915. Of its present subsidia- 
ries, Carter Oil Co., Imperial Oil Co. of 
Canada, and Standard of Louisiana ale 
the most important. The complete 
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Colonial A 
21 and 19 jewels 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice 
of accuracy 


WALI A 


The World’s Watch Over Time. 
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KEW. the world’s supreme testing ob- 
servatory, knows but one creed — 
accuracy. The test of the stars is the 
infallible, relentless timekeeper of the universe. 


More Class A Certificates —the highest award possible — are 
granted each year by Kew to Waltham than to any other watch 
factory in the world. This Certificate of accuracy is not for a 
class of watches, but for each individual watch after a test of 
forty-five days’ duration. 


The Waltham exclusive process of hardening and tempering 
the hairspring—the secret process used in the making of 
the mainspring — the infinite care and nice mechanical skill 
devoted to the escapement—the perfection of the jewels— 
these are a few of the reasons why Waltham attains the lead in 
the honor roll of accuracy —why Waltham Watches are not 
bought on faith, but because of their “works.” 


And Waltham accuracy may be obtained in models of extreme 
thinness. 


Ask your jeweler to explain the significance of thinness in a 
Waltham — the enduring beauty of a lasting service — why it is 
different from those that “look just as good.” 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
Manufacturers of the Waltham Speedometer 
and Automobile Clocks 















faltham Accuracy 


Sun and the Stars. 
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Over the short southern 
Golden State Route of 
speed, safety, comfort, 
and luxury. 


Down to the last detail 
the model through train 
of the West in comfort, 
economy and courtesy— 
yet it costs you no more. 


+ Oo” + 

The Californian is another 
famous fast train to Southera 
California. 

Our Travel Bureau will be 
glad to plan your trip for you. 
Send for our new Golden 
State Route booklets. 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 721, La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill, 


Rock 





Island 
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was given by The Journal in the following 


table 
Capital Per Cent Owned 





Company Stock byS.O.of N.J. 
American Petroleum. ........ e.. $3,140,000 51.3 
Bedford Petroleum..,.......... 350,000 99.3 
SO ree ee 2,000,000 100.0 
Clarksburg L. & H...... eae 100,000 51.0 
*Deutsch Ameri .. 7,140,000 100.0 
Gilbert & Barker Zé 40,000 100.0 
Hazlewood Oil. . Dcava Cenaeee ahae 
Hope Natural Gas 500,000 100.0 

mperial Oil 50,000,000 80.0 
Interstate Cooperage... . . . 200,000 100.0 
Marion Oil.....-.... . 100,000 50.0 
Oklahoma Pipe Line. . . 5,000,000 100.0 
Penna. Lubricating. . . . 50,000 60.0 
People’s Natural Gas. . 1,000,000 100.0 
a ; 190,000 52.6 
Romana-Americana. ... . 5,000,000 ~Stiw. 
8. 0.:Co. of Brazil... ... 500,000 100.0 
8. O. Co. of Louisiana... . .. 5,000,000 100.0 
Soc. Italian American... ... 1,000,000 60.0 
Taylorstown Nat. Gas... . . 10,000 30.0 
Underhay Oil... ......... 25,000 98.8 
| SS 3,000,000 ~=—sit.... 
OE Sa eeee 3,000,000 99.3 
West India Oil Ref............. 300,000 50,0 
8 eee 200,000 50.6 

*Reported to have been sold. 


AS TO PAYING A WAR-DEBT BY 
CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


Cable dispatches have reported dis- 
cussion in England, and newspapers have 
discust here, a suggestion that Great 
Britain, when the war is over, should make 
a drastic conscription of private wealth in 
order to write off at once the enormous 
cost of the war so that its burden of debt, 
with heavy taxes for years to come, shall 
not handicap British industry and enter- 
prise in future generations. A writer in 
Two Americas notes that this demand 
first arose as a Radical measure and was 
then taken up by organized labor forces. 
Conservative property-owning elements 
had generally been inclined to oppose the 
idea, but in a reasonable way, without 
bitterness, so that ‘‘a remarkably dis- 
passionate discussion was going on.” 
The wisdom of the proposal was ques- 
tioned on the ground of “its doubtful 
practicability of execution.” 

The writer sets forth some interesting 
phases of the subject. He writes that as 
the total capital wealth of Great Britain 
is estimated at from one hundred to one 
hundred and forty billion dollars, English 
economists are agreeing that ‘‘a levy of 
10 to 121% per cent. on every kind of 
property, if it could be done practically, 
would pay off the war-debt, which they 
say would amount to about fifteen billions 
if the war should end quickly, requiring, 
roughly, a billion dollars a year for in- 
terest payments alone, in addition to other 
taxation, which they say would bring 
Great Britain’s annual requirement of 
taxation up to $2,500,000,000 a year.” 
Radical advocates have urged that as the 
man-power of the country was conscripted 
for military services, without laying a 
burden on the future, British property 
should also give up its share at once and 
for all. Others who have argued for con- 
scription with reference to its purely 
economic features have remarked that as 
the wealthy people of England will pay 
the bulk of the income taxes to support the 
service of the great debt in future, why 
should it not be made virtually a book- 
keeping transaction, future payments being 
capitalized with present. property. 

The writer has found that the most 
effective opposition to the scheme comes 
from public men and economic authorities 
who regard the proposal as meriting every 
favorable consideration ‘‘but question how 
an 8 or 10 per cent. levy on capital wealth 
could be carried out.” 








“The wealth of England is not j ; 
—it would be easy to take that ee 
lands and houses, merchandise, stocks, 
going business enterprises. The Owners 
of that capital wealth could not raise the 
money to pay. They might be compelled 
to turn over to the Government a shay 
in their ownership, but if this werg no} 
liquidated, the debt of England could not 
be paid. And if the Government took gn 
eighth of the lands, cattle, stocks, business 
equity, ete., of its wealthy people, how 
could it realize? While the advocates of 
the plan say that the realization is pry. 
ticable, that much of the levy could be 
made against easily negotiable. wealth and 
the rest could be effected as an adjustment 
or exchange of the war-bonds for prop- 
erties and equities, those who ask the 
embarrassing questions have the ad. 
vantage, because the questions are dif. 
ficult to answer in a way to convinee the 
doubtful.” 3 


A London correspondent of the Ne 
York Times Annalist remarks that “th 
idea that the war can be paid for by a ley 
on the capital wealth of the country has 
been found so engaging with the advaneed 
school of political thought that the popu- 
larity is not altogether surprizing.” Bonar 
Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, at , 
congress of British Trade Unions declared 
that he did not believe in the praeti 
eability of this particular specific for th 
financial and economic ills which the eon- 
flict had produced. Altho not totally re. 
jecting the idea, he was ‘emphatic in his 
disapproval of any such revolutionan 
procedure while the war still absorbs ever; 
attention.” 

He “ based his arguments chiefly on the 
danger to the credit structure should any 
endeavor be made to interfere with its 
foundations, and could clearly foresee a 
serious derangement of the fiscal ma- 
chinery if the experiment were tried of 
causing capital to do something which it 
was never intended to do, and which, to 
the majority of people, must seem quite 
impracticable.” The Amnalist correspo- 
dent writes further on this topic: 


‘*Capital is only income, the product of 
energy invested in a permanent form, and, 
when it has been so employed, it can not 
be used afresh for some totally new purpox 
A great deal of confusion exists regardity 
wealth, or capital, and what actually rep 
resents it. The capitalized possessions of 
any nation consist of land, railways, build- 
ings, works of art, and the heap of mis 
cellaneous belongings of a modern con- 
munity, and such other assets as It maj 
have acquired in countries in need of 
development. ‘He’s worth a lot of mone) 
and could easily spare a part of his fortune, 
is a remark frequently heard from the les 
thinking. And it is undoubtedly the 
popular idea that ‘a man with money al- 
ways has it readily accessible; in fact, 
that it consists of currency rendering per- 
fectly simple the business of applying iti 
any direction either voluntarily or unde 
compulsion. 

“It must be largely due to the fact that 
such notions are entertained that the 
capital levy, or tax on wealth, finds » 
many adherents, and until they can be dis 
possessed of such uneconomic doctrine 
the theory will continue to find many sup 
porters. ‘There are those who believe 
that the current war expenditure might 
be met by a tax on capital, and others who 
think the business of paying off the war 
debt when the contest is ended can be 
accomplished by similar means. But both 


parties seem to be indulging in an entirely 









































































false reasoning. Immovable, or even port 
able, assets can not be used ‘to pay 
maturing liabilities or to liquidate 
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debts; not, at least, by any 
cam uethod which would be unlikely 
cause a great deal of mischief. _ : 

“Those possest of property might be 
compelled by the Government to pay more 

taxation than their less fortunate, or per- 

haps only less thrifty, neighbors, but they 
can not accomplish that with any capital 
that has been already allocated. They 
would have to utilize income. No method 
exists by which property (securities rep- 
resent property) can be turned back into 
liquid capital and applied to a fresh pur- 
se, There can be no liquidation of 
assets in the sense referred to, only an 
exchange for currency, real or created, and 
ft any sort of value is to be maintained, 
there must be a rigid limit to this sort of 
conversion, and no great turnover of prop- 
ety is possible, such as would be neces- 
ary to meet war liabilities from past 
yeumulations. It is demonstrably true 
that the war can be paid for only with 
arent income, a man giving his energies 
and receiving his reward from what he has 
produced, War expenditure is met by the 
continuous Movement of income, and the 
size of that income is dependent on the 
nature of the effort which the nation is re- 
quired to put forth. The condition of 
infation which results, and which some 
writers can not refrain from bringing into 
the discussion, is hardly relevant: the same 
rasoning would seem to apply if the al- 
temative of paying for the war after it is 
over by a tax on capital is the solution to 

be applied. f 

“There does not seem to be any feasible 
plan by which a portion of the existing na- 
tional wealth can be thrown into a huge 
pool and used to cancel war -securities. 
Its conversion into some form of money 
would be necessary, and what the situation 
would be after the State had collected a 
vast amount of property, and distributed 
the equivalent of its assumed value to the 
holders of war-securities is beyond imagin- 
ing. There is the suggestion that under the 
plan the holders of war-debt would merely 
surrender their bonds, but to differentiate be- 
tween various classes of property would only 
make confusion worse confounded. The 
valuation alone would be a work of years, 
and might be rendered impossible by the 
modification of values to which tiie attempt 
to confiscate capital would inevitably lead, 
and by fluctuations resulting from general 
causes, 

“What has been spent on the war must 
be paid for by current and future efforts 
and increased production. The liabilities 
an not be juggled out of existence.” 





“Honey ” Draws the Line. 
I've beamed when you hollered, “ Oh, 
Girlie |” 
I've hopped when you bellowed, “ Oh, 
say!” 
I've fallen for ‘“‘ Dearie” and ‘ Missus,”’ 
And everything else till to-day. 
But there’s one thing that’s got to be 
different, 
From now till the Great War is done— 
Unless you’re prepared for a riot, 
You’ve got to quit calling me “‘ Hun!” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Couldn’t Miss It.—Jinks was always 
complaining of his wife’s memory. ‘ She 
«an never remember anything,”’ said he. 
“Tt’s awful ! ” 

“ My wife was just as bad,” said Brown, 
“till I found a capital recipe.” 

“What was it? ” asked Jinks, eagerly. 

. Why,” said Brown, “‘ whenever there’s 
anything particular I want the missus to 
remember I write it on a slip of paper and 








gum it on the looking-glass.”’ 
1s now a contented man.—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle Telegraph. 
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Henley 


SETH THOMAS 


IocKS 


O the well ordered, well regulated household, precision is of the utmost importance. 


Rising “‘on time,’’ serving meals 


“on 


time,’’ departing “‘on time,” sending the 


children to school “‘on time’’—all these are normal, everyday habits of precision in 


homes where Seth Thomas Clocks are found. 
consideration. 


As gifts, Seth Thomas Clocks invite your first 


With their century old reputation for accurate time-telling, they combine 


a lifetime of service and the prestige which goes with possessing the finer things of life. 


DUNDEE 

Dull finish mahogany case. The 
raised silvered dial on silver dial 
plate renders a soft toned, refined 
effect. The solid plate 8-day move- 
ment is remarkably high grade.. 
Strikes hour and half hour on 
Cathedral bell. Height, 10% in.; 
width, 834 in. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK 


through our new 
these or others 


Request Your Jeweler 


to show you his Seth Thomas Clocks. 
He will gladly procure for you, 
illustrated catalog, 
of our mahogany 
clocks ranging in price from $10 to $75. 


HENLEY 

Dull finish mahogany case. The 
works are the same as in the “Dun 
dee"’clock,8-day movement,strikes 
hour and half hour on Cathedral 
bell. The dial is 5 in. convex white 
porcelain, and has heavy brass sash 
and convex beveled glass. Height, 


10 in.; width, 94 in. 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 





ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Totstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illus- 
trated. 4oc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & W ag- 
nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





wiaery 
BAROMETERS 
Why ? 


YourDealer willtell you 


f Companies 
TER NY 











INSECT WORKERS 


A new system of teaching natural science 
to children, by W “laxton. Seventeen 
fascinating chapters describing the tailor 
caterpillar, the mason wasp, the carpenter 
hornet, the upholsterer bee, and many others, 
each a chatty little history that no youngster 
‘ will fail to appreciate. z6mo, cloth, with 8 
pistes in color and black-and-white, 6oc; by mail, 68c. 

‘unk & Wagnalis Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 



















A Virile Message from th® Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The Affirmative Intellect." 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





| @ All About Aircraft 


By Ralph Simmonds. Al) about airships, 
aeroplanes, and balloons, aerodynamics, en- 
a3 gines, etc. Early experiments, experimenters, 
‘44 etc. Chapters about aircraft in the present 
war. A great, fascinating story of the conquest 








| of the air. 78 full-page illustrations show practically every 


known type of aircraft. $2.00; by mail $2.12. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








A Supreme Court Justice Emphasizes 
the Néed of Trust Company Trusteeship 


“BECAUSE the estate is so large, I deem it necessary to join with him 
in its management a responsible trust company. The practice seems 
to be now uniform among men of large properties to designate a trust 


company as one of their executors.” 


(A Supreme Court Justice made this statement when appointing a trust 
company to act jointly with an individual in the management of an estate.) 


The Bankers Trust Company is designated as executor 
and trustee under will by many “men of large properties,” 


as well as by many persons of only moderate wealth, who 
fealize that under this Company’s efficient management, 
the best interests of their heirs will be scrupulously guarded. 
The highly specialized service of this Company costs no 
more than the service of an individual. Write for information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $330,000,000 


Downtown Office 
16 Wall St. 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 


New York City 
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best fabrikoid made. 
guaranteed by these quality trade marks. 





CRAFTSMAN 
QUALITY 


OUTWEAR 
TRAVEL 
Siateen styles for men and women 
$7.50 to $12.00 
At the better shops and department stores 
Write for illustrated booklet 


The BELBER TRUNK and BAG CO. 


KENSINGTON — 


WOMAN'S BAG—No. 671, BLACK. No. 675, BROWN 
Light, handsome, luxurious. 


with BELBER FITALL to hold your own toilet articles. 
16 and 18 inch size $7.50 





stand the hardships of the road yet 

natty in design and luxurious in appearance. 
Rugged, sturdy, handsome bags and suit cases 
.made by master bag makers and constructed of 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality — the very 


Each bag or suit case doubly 


ERD 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


_ Made in small cross grain, with 
inside lock, flat catches and durable, waterproof lining. Equipped 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to i sti i 
use of ialas the Funk & Wopealle Now Sent the current 
is consulted as arbiter. =" 

eaders will please be i nit 
wi be taken A = Pp Bae Re — 
—— 

To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—The Lex 
COGRAPHER takes pleasure in citing the following 
extracts from a letter received from Dr. Marion 
Mills Miller concerning the quotation “You can 
fool some of the people some of the time, ete.” 
Dr. Miller says: “Henry C. Whitney, a friend 
and legal colleague of Lincoln, is the said author. 
ity for the statement. . . . He noted the speech 
at Clinton, and gave his reasons why Lincolp 
must have uttered in it his saying about ‘fooling 
the people.’ The chief reason was that, when 
the maxim became current, several persons who 
had heard the Clinton speech declared that 
Lincoln had exprest the sentiment then and 
there. Unfortunately, Mr. Whitney did not give 
even the names of these persons, not to speak of 
securing their attested testimony, and from the 
circumstances attending the speech, its following 
hard upon the Freeport debate in which Lincoln 
had forced the shifty Douglas to the doctrine of 
‘unfriendly legislation’ by the Territorial assem- 
blies against slavery, as well as from the matter 
of the subject as reported in the Pantagraph, 
Whitney believed that the remembrance of these 
auditors was correct, and that the maxim was 
directed against Lincoln's opponent in the 
Senatorial race. ... Whitney assumed that 
Lincoln had uttered the maxim, and that the place 
and time of its utterance were alone in question 
Since he was a close friend of Lincoln, and knew 
all of Lincoln's friends, among whom the maxim 

















this 


was made 


at issue. 





22) Dicest of 


became current 
Lincoln’s characteristic sayings, and since no one 
| besides Lincoln ever laid claim to its paternity 
assumption 
warranted. 

But this does not explain why the statement 


in subsequent years as one of 


seems to me to be quite 


that the words in question appeared 


in a report in the Bloomington, IIl., Pantagraph 
of September, 1858, which, after all, is the point 


Dr. Miller shows clearly that we have 


no printed proof that Lincoln ever uttered the 
words commonly attributed to him, as pointed 
out by the LEXICOGRAPHER in THE LITERARY 


Séptember 1, 1917. 
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TRAVEL 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 





SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Tench ak Miacieeo 


FLORIDA 


CUBA—GEORGIA 


| lands; cotton, corn, cane, citrus fruits, truck 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, Co- 
lumbia, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham. 


4 All Steel Trains, including 
“The Flamingo” 
One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach, St. 
Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Belleair, 
St. Petersburg. 


Additional train commencing Jan. 7. The 
all Pullman, all steel, superbly equipped 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 
on the most convenient schedule ever 
operated. 


Visit the U. S. Military Camps South. 
The Golf Courses, the Hunting Grounds. 
The Florida Fishing Banks. 

The Famous Resorts. 


Booklets, Schedules, Rates on request at 
northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
i ashington or 


delphia, Baltimore, W: 
W.E.CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 








Do you wanta farm where largest profits 
are made? The South’s great variety of crops 
and wonderfully productive climate make it 
the most profitable farm section of America. 
It is the place for the lowest cost meat pro- 
duction and dairy farming. It grows the 
largest variety of forage crops. Good lands, 
in good localities, as low_as $15 to $25 an 
acre. t us show you locations that will 
give the highest profits. Richards, 
Commissioner, Room 57, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C. 





FLORIDA—See Brooksville, Hernando Co. 
—Modern; suburban acreage; high hammock 


and stock; railroads and improved state high- 
ways. For booklet write Brooksville Develop- 
ment Co., Brooksville, Fla, 

VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMS, $15 PER ACRE and up. Easy 
payments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock, Climate, 
Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets and 
Neighbors of the best. Get our Farm Lists, 
magazine and other interesting literature, all 
free. Address F. H. la Baume, Agrl. Agt., 
N.& W. Ry., 270 N.& W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


A Small California Farm earns more money 
with less work. Raise crops you know— 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, also oranges, grapes, 
olives, figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs, chickens. 
No cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy 
terms; good roads; schools; churches. Enjoy 
life here. Write for San Joaquin Valley, 
Dairying and Poultry Raising Illustrated 
Folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Ind. Comr., 
Santa Fe Railway, 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 














A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 








USEFUL GIFTS 


WAR!! INEXPENSIVE USEFUL GIFTS. 
Corres. card packs. Inspiring words and new 
music of song, ‘U.S. A.,” and small colored 
flags on post cards (New Year greetings if re- 
quested). One cent postage under new laws. 
Send one dollar for forty cards or ten cents 
for sample to L. C. Eddy, Jr., R. D. 154, 
Barrington, R. I. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A _BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsbutgh, Pa. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to Patent 
Protection. Send for blank form, “Evidence 
of Conception, " Book, Suggestions, and Ad- 
vice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Registered 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 























PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. . B. OW: 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 














R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO. 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Experts. 





721-729 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D.C. 





A Book That Helps Fit Men and Women For Leadership 


PERSONAL POWER 


By Keith J. Thomas 


Here is a book that clearly points out ways 
and winning personality. A careful reading 


achieving bigger financial and intellectual success. 
strengthening the faculty for reading men and understanding human nature, 


to develop will-power, mental concentration, 
of it will immensely increase the capacity for 
There are practical directions for 
and the 


basic impulses that move men to definite action. 
Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “ This és a well-written, strongly expressed book, and will have 


a good influence upon all who read it, particularly young men. 


published and read,”" 


More books like it should be 


Cloth, Over 300 pages. $1.75 net; average carriage charges, 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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og, G. F..” New York.—" Why does The 
0 : Record print a pan og 5 ed ours 
ious truly’ or after sincerely, cerely, 
rt ‘ 
oe LexICOGRAPHER does not know, but finds 
the following forms of complimentary close in the 
Manual of Style in the Government Printing- 
Office, Washington, D. C. “Very respectfully "’; 

Lam, very respectfully, yours,” etc.; “I have the 
honor to be, Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
yaat”; “I am, General, your obedient servant. 
Writing on the subject in his ‘‘ Effective Business 
letters,” Professor Gardher says (p. 43): ‘“‘The 
complimentary close may be any one of the many 
qurteous phrases dictated by custom. The 
sual forms are: Yours truly, Yours very truly, 
Vey truly yours, Yours respectfully, and Respect- 
fully yours... + In personal matters the forms 
permissible in social letters, . . , Sincerely yours 
snd Faithfully yours, may be used.” 

None of hand-books on style and punctuation 
consulted advocate or indicate the usage adopted 
yy The Congressional Record, which appears to be 
arhitrary. 

“a. U. U.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘In the sentence 
sou submit shall is used to foretell or to express 
the opinion of the speaker. By substituting 
sould you indicate a possibility, using the word 
in a conditional or subjunctive sense in which 
the idea of past time is completely lost. For 
m exposition of the use of shall and will, should 
wd would, see THE LireRARY Dicest for Octo- 
ber 28, 1916, page 1142. You can no doubt 
onsult this in the Pittsburg Public Library. 

‘L, K. O’B.,”"" Corydon, Ind.—(1) The Secre- 
wry of the Treasury or the officer in charge of 
ay one of the United States mints can tell you 
vhether United States coinage of 1851, 1861, 
1366, 1867, 1868, 1876, and 1877 are at a premium. 
2) The “‘D”"’ on coins is the mint mark of the 
Denver Mint. (3) Inquiries relative to the 
ninting of certain coins should be addressed to the 
Treasury Department, Bureau of the Mint. 

W. P. P.,”” Mokpo, Korea.—(1) “‘A participle 
wed as @ noun may be preceded by the pos- 
sssive case of a noun or pronoun.”’ So rules Dr. 
James C. Fernald in his “‘English Grammar 
Simplified,” p. 181. He adds “His buying the 
property was a mistake. This is the regular 
mstruction and any other would ordinarily be 
accurate. The same rule holds in the predicate. 
Do not say, ‘What do you think of him selling 
the property?’ but ‘of his selling the property.’”’ 
2) The word limited following the name of a 
ompany indicates that the liability of a partner 
w stockholder in the business is limited to the 
mount of capital contributed by hime (3) 
§.0. 8." has erroneously been explained as an 
wbreviation for “‘Suspend other service.’’ It is 
wthing of the kind, but is an arbitrary code- 
sigmal summoning assistance, used because most 
easily transmitted. (4) The “Encyclopedia 
Britannica"’ was first published between 1768 and 
771 in Edinburgh, Scotland. It consisted of 
three volumes quarto. The second edition was 
begun in 1776 and completed in 1784. It con- 
sisted of ten volumes quarto, which were pro- 
duwed in eight years; the third edition, 1788, 
completed 1797 (eighteen volumes); the fourth, 
180, completed, 1810 (twenty volumes); the 
fith, 1812, completed, 1817 (twenty volumes); 
the sixth, completed, 1823; the seventh begun 
1827, completed, 1842 (twenty-one volumes); the 
éghth, 1853-1860; the ninth, 1875-1889 (twenty- 
four volumes); the tenth, 1902; the eleventh, 
193-1909 (twenty-nine volumes). An. American 
edition was printed and copyrighted in the United 
States, 1910-1911. 

“M. R.,” Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—You will find 
the irregular active verb see conjugated affirma- 
tively on pages 371 and 372 of Goold Brown's 

“Grammar of English Grammars,” published 
by William Wood & Co., New York. 

‘J. F. H.," Easton, Md.—In the sentence 
“Beside dreadnoughts were also battle-cruisers 
and three of them were sunk,"’ the words printed 
in italics refer to the cruisers. The word “there” 
8 understood to follow ‘‘dreadnoughts."”” The 
we of “beside” is evidence that the writer wishcd 
‘0 indicate that the cruisers were at or by the 
side of the dreadnoughts, otherwise, near-by, 





not that in addition to “‘the dreadnoughts there 
Were cruisers, for then the preposition besides 
dhave been used. 
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physicians from 
wonderful effects. 
THE BATH HOUSE is modern, complete 


4 and comfortable, and is connected with the 
Hotel by a sunlighted viaduct, so that the 
bather may go to and from his room without 
outside exposure. 


Renewed Health—Rest—Recreation 


Glorious wooded mountain scenery, Riding and 
Driving over interesting mountain roads and 
trails—Golf, Tennis, anda variety of other 
sports give an added zest to outdoor recreation, 
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The only place in America where it can be taken 
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Many who, in former years have regularly visited Harrogate, Aix-les- 
Bains, Carlsbad, Vichy and other. European Resorts (at present inac- 
cessible on account of the war) are now taking the cure at Hot Springs and 
find it just as beneficial, and the climate and surroundings much superior. 


5 The curative value of the waters (celebrated since 1735) is vouched for by eminent 
all parts of the world and by sufferers who have experienced 


eir 


It would be difficult to imagine a more delight- 
ful spot. The jnbeed oe standard of service 
maintained throughout the year. If you would 
learn more of this truly ideal winter resort, 
write for 


The Homestead Book 


graphically describing and illustrating, in colors, 
many charms of the Homestead and its sur- ff 
roundings and dilating fully upon the therapeutic | 
values of the famous waters. Copies upon request. 
' 
| 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices: Ritz Carlton Hotels; New York, Philadelphia 
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A Christmas Greeting 
Record Can be played 


on any talking 
machine. Most novel meth- 
od of conveying your Christ- 
mas message. Attractively 
boxed, 50c. For sale almost every- 


where in Art, Stationery, and Gift 
Shops or direct. Send for Catalog 255. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 











YOU CAN 


Earn A BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Hapiey, Funk & WAGNALLS COMPAXY, 
New York City. N. Y. 


















HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


20,000 Rifles 200 Machine Guns 
$,000 Revolvers |100 B/L Field Cannon: 
| 5,000,000 Cartridges [50 B/L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments 15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks |50,000 Explosive Shell: 
2,500 Tents las. 000 Uniforms (Blue) 


We have supplied from our largest in the 
rid stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
overnment and m» y states and cities wit! 
bsolete serviceable rifles d equipments, some of whic! 
ere sold to us just prior ty the U. 8. Declaration of War. 
High Army Officers say: “Bannerman’s stock is # 
odsend to us.” 
Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa - 
usetts 4,000 rifles and poe te nts were en route 


Large Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c. 
rancis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
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i) “She BAL 
1 Rolls Easiest 











Some power is required to push even a 
light book across a flat surface. If you put 
balls under the book, it can be moved by 
the slightest touch of a single finger. Mov- 
ing the book on balls makes a vast differ- 
ence in the amount of power required. 


This simple experiment illustrates the princi- 
ple of the ball-bearing. The use of steel 


balls for any machine cuts down 
the consumption of power by 
reducing power-wast- 

ing friction to the 

vanishing 

point. 


Furthermore, steel balls so em- 
ployed are advantageously adapt- 
ed to fighting off friction evils in 
all kinds of mechanism where 
either loads or speeds or both are 
essential to highest efficiency. 


Steel balls scientifically assembled 
between steel rings constitute the 
New Departure ball bearing. This 
bearing improves the work of the 
mechanism of an automobile, trac- 
tor, truck, dynamo, drill press, or 
any mechanism in which it is used. 
And because it eliminates friction, 


it saves in the cost to operate and 
increases the life of the machinery 
by decreasing the wear of the parts. 


The fact that a single, one-inch 
steel ball will sustain a load of forty 
thousand pounds, demonstrates 
the giant strength of a ball bearing, 
for at no time does the load come 
upon a single ball, but always is 
carried on several steel balls. 


Whatever machinery you are using, you can conserve power, 
increase production, and decrease up-keep cost by using 


Manufactured by THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Connecticut 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Departure 
Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction 


bearing for use where radial 
loads are to be carried. 


Every claim here made 
for New Departure Ball 
Bearings is impartially and 
conclusively discussed in 
the “Brown Book” (fully 
illustrated), copy of which 
will be sent to you on re- 
guest. Send for this book 
today—it is convincing. 
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